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CHAPTER I. 


Rii’PEIida was gone. Day rolled over day; and the most 
splendid prp])arations continued to he privately made for 
the hetrothment of iMaria-Theresa and the marriage of 
Otteline: hut the Empress had still to count the hours with 
im])atieuce until the ceremonial consent for the latter should 
arrive. 

Meanwhile, the conduct of Louis, in the management of 
the intricate aftairs confided to him, gained the universal 
suffrage of the ministers with whom he conferred; foreign 
and domestic, all united in saying that had he heeii the 
son of the obscurest individual, his talents and strict fair 
dealing would have insured him every honour now lavished 
on him as the son of Ripperda. 

Routemherg, the Austrian prime minister, affected to 
treat him with peculiar confidence; he invited him fa¬ 
miliarly to his house; and he was with him, one night, 
when a packet arrived from his father. 

Louis returned home to open it. On breaking the seals, 
it contained the very despatches, with the jewels, which had 
been taken by the robbers from (^astanos. The Duke ac- 
comjtanied the bag with a few lines, dated from a post- 
house in (’arinthia, saying that be had recovered it in a 
very extraordinary manner: he would describe the circum¬ 
stance in his first letters from Spain; but he now lost no 
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titSe in forwarding it to Vienna^ under thg safe conduct of 
Martini and a guard. 

Subsequent considerations made Rippefla withliold tliii- 
adventure; but it was briefly as follows.** 

Just as the Spanish suite had passed into the mountain¬ 
ous tracts of (larinthia, and Ripperda had entered a solitary 
post-house, in the forest of (dagenfurt, he tvas followed 
into the apartment prep.ared I'or him by his nrant ronrirr, 
by the master of the lionse. The man told him, in a 
mysterious mtittuer, that a person in a strange foreign haltit 
had been waiting for the Sjtanish ambassador some hours 
in an ttpper ehamber; and that he now requested to sjieak 
with liis Kxccdleney, for a few minutes, on a stibjeet of 
eonsequeiiee: but it must be in a room without ligltt. 

Ri])])erda desiied that the person might be t<dd it was 
not his custom to .admit strangers to liis jtresence; timl 
ttever to surter dictation in the manner he was to receive 
them. 

In a few seconils the innkeeper returned with a cliarged 
pistol, which he jiresented to Ri])perda with this message; 

Tile person who sent that was as little accustomed to 
arbitrary decisions as the Ibuke do Rijijierda. He had 
matters of moment to impart to him. If he did not dolose 
to receive them on the stranger's terms, — well! — tliey 
would rest where they were: — but if the Duke decided 
otherwise, he must admit the communication under the 
obscurity of total darkness. If he suspected personal 
danger, he was at liberty to stand on his guard, during the 
interview, either with his sword or that pistol. ” 

There was something in the boldness of the demand, 
and the gift of the pistol, that stimulated tlie curiosity of 
Ripperda. He could protect his life from a single arm ; 
and, from a more supported treachery, he had an armed 
guard in his suite. 

IVithout further hesitation, he told the innkeeper to re¬ 
turn the pistol to him from whom he had brought it; to 
take the lamp from the room, and to introduce the stranger. 

When the door re-opened, a man was let in, the 
outline of whose figure and apparel the Duke caught a 
glimpse of in the reflected light from the outer chamber. 
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Tlio person was tall ; seemed in a military garb, by the 
clangor of a heavy sword, in an iron scabbard, which struck 
against the door-jiost as he approached. But there was a 
great involvement of drapery about him ; and the black 
plumage of his head brushed the door-top, as he stooped 
and entered. The door closed on his back, and the two 
Here in total darkness. 

‘‘ Your business, sir?” demanded llippcrda, with a tone 
of su|)CriOrity. 

“ It is to confer an obligation on the prouilest man in 
(’hiistendom !” returned a hoarse and rough voice. “ Ten 
days ago your courier was stop))ed in these mountains, and 
robbed of his travelling ease. The eonients are a padlocked 
casket ami a sealed bag. It fell in my way ; and 1 restore 
ibcm to you.” 

“ Brave stranger! ” returned llip])erda ; “ whoever you 
aie, accei)t iny thanks. Point but the way, and the jiroud- 
fst man in Christendom would feel himself prouder in 
being alloweil to repay such an obligation.” 

“ 1 doubt it not,” replied the stranger; “ but my taste 
IS not man’s gratitude. If it were, 1 should starve in this 
generation.” 

“ Try the man on whom you have just conferred this 
fav our! Pardon me, but, by your language, you appear 
to have been outraged by mankind? Let me make resti¬ 
tution ? 1 love a brave spirit, and could employ and re¬ 

ward it.” 

The stranger laughed scornfully. 

“ Mine is Esau’s birthiight! tl'.at 1 have employed it 
maiifuily, witness this swonl!” cried he, striking down its 
hilt with his hand, and rattling its steel u)!on the stone 
door; “ witness that bag of jtoliey and of riches 1 de.spise! 
— which the Duke de llijtpcrda now liolds in his hand, as 
the gift of an outlaw and an enemy !” 

‘‘ You are a fearless man,” returned the Duke, “ and 
have jtroved yourself an honourable one! You know my 
[tower. Name the country that has outlawed you, and I 
will obtain your pardon. Name the price to make you my 
friend, and I will pay it.” 

“ llipperda,” rejilied the stranger, “ I leave that behind 
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which will direct you where to find its owner. If you 
use it wisely, it may be the lion skin of Hercules; if 
you reject it, the shirt of Nessus were a cooler gabardine ! 
— Farewell.” 

Before Ripperda could form a reply, the stranger had 
opened the door, and passed through it like a gliding 
shadow. 

The moment he had disappeared, the Duke called for 
lights, and the landlord brought them in. 

IFhen Ripperda was alone, he examined the case his 
ruggeil visiter had put into his hand. He broke the seals of 
the bag, in which ho found the key of the casket; and, on 
looking over the contents of both, mis.sed none of the 
jewels, an answering list of which was amongst the de¬ 
spatches. The jewels were a magnificent jiresent from Don 
(Jarlos to the Archduchess; atid a necklace, inscribed by 
the Queen’s own hand, for Countess (Ittelinc Altheim : 
but amongst none of the papers was there any trace of the 
e.vitccted consent. The present of the necklace seemed a 
presumptive proof that her Majesty (li<l not iiiteml to with¬ 
hold it; but, until it was formally given, Riiijierda could 
add no further sanction from himself. Howeter, to inform 
the Empress, as soon as possible, of even this promise of 
Isabella’s acquiescence, he lost no time in summoning two 
or three of the young noblemen, who, wearied of Vienna, 
had chosen to return with him to Spain. He told them of 
hi.s having recovered the state bag—by the gift of a leader 
of banditti, he believed; and of his intention to forward it 
that night to Vienna. 

Don Baptista Orendayn, who was present, eagerly 
offered a suggestion that Martini, as the most trusty person, 
ought to lx; the messenger ; and Ripperda, jileased with his 
/.eal, having ordered a sufficient suite to attend whomsoever 
he should select, adopted this advice, and saw the faithful 
Italian set off^ on his return to the Austrian capital, just as 
the dawn tinged the distant hills. 

Ripperda’s equipages were getting ready for the prose¬ 
cution of his own journey ; and, not having found any 
letter or memorandum from the stranger himself in the 
case which had held tlie casket, he was wondering to what 
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mysterious manner of tracing him the man could have 
referred, — since none, certainly, had presented itself,— 
when the landlord, entering tlie apartment, carried a 
scarlet mantle on his arm, and, laying it on the tahlc 
before the Duke,— 

“ My lonl," said he, “ the person you saw last night 
left this cloak in the chamber where he waited for you. He 
told me to bring it to your Excellency in the morning."' 

llipperda's eye fell upon the mantle; it was discoloured 
a dark red in many places: he nodded his head, and the 
man withdrew. Ripperda then took it from (he table, 
sujiposiiig a name or a direction might be affixed to it ; but, 
on the ample folds disengaging themselves, he started: it 
was marked with the keys of St. IVtcr ! —it was embroi¬ 
dered on the shoulder with the arms of (Jiovenozzo ! He 
had seen it before. It was stained with the blood of Ouki 
M’harton! 

Rijincrda cast it from him. 

“ Accursed MHiarton !” exclaimed he, now recollecting, 
in the disguised tones of the stranger's voice, some note^ of 
the Duke’s,—“this insult shall not lie jiardoned. 1 am 
not to be cajoled nor menaced into peace with you, my most 
detested, most insolently triumphing enemy ! IV’e have 
once measured swords!”— and his eye glanced on the 
blood-stained scarf: “ when they next meet, the blow may 
be surer!’’ 

IVharton’s graces of mind, body, and political manage¬ 
ment, formed the only character which had ever peered 
with that of his haughty rival. He was the only man 
who had ever foiled Ripperda by secret machination ; he 
had made him feel that he had an equal, — that he might 
have a suiierior; he had discovered that the all-glorious 
boast of Spain was not excmjit from the infirmities of com¬ 
mon men ; he had wrought him to commit an injury, and 
he had stood lietween him and the world’s cognisance. 'I'o 
be so humbled in the knowledge of any living being, was the 
vultures of I’romctlicus to the proud heart of Ripperda. 
AVharton, by the present action, had declared his triumiih 
— had presumed to promise or to threaten ; and the haired 
of his enemy was now wound up to a height that could 
a 3 
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know no declension, till its cause was numbered with the 
<lust. 

A wood-fire burned on the hearth, llippcrda thrust the 
Oardinal’s mantle into it, and stood over the snioulderiii}; 
cloth till the whole was consumed to ashes. He then 
quitted the scene of his new mortification ; and finding bis 
servants had been some time mounted, be sprang into his 
carriage, with all the passions of the Hotel de (iiovenozzo 
re-awakoned to rage in his soul. 

(Comprehending that M'harton must have set his emi'-- 
saries to waylay the Spanish des])atches, and merely to 
afford him the opjiortunity be had boasted of conferring an 
obligation on his rival, lliiipcrda occupied the long hours 
with devising schemes of retenge ; and, thus musing, he 
rajiidly ])ursued his journey towards the seat of his jiower. 

He met with no accident nor obstacle, till on the night 
of the y.'ith of July. The tojis of the hills w'cre laileii with 
thunder clouds, and the turbid atmosjdiere laboured with 
the stifling sirocco. His long train of attendants had dis- 
jiersed themselves amongst the mirrow and .shelving roads 
which traverse that line of the Aponiiincs which forms the 
mural diadem of the (iulf of (ienoa. lli])pcrda’s equijiage 
wound through a long and twisting defile, betwicn two 
overhanging jirecipices. The intricacies and angular turns 
in the road separated him fioni his immediate followers. It 
was the darkest hour of twilight; yet enough of gleam 
remained in the lurid sky to show’ the outline of objects. 

As the Duke’s carriage issued to the gorge of the ravine, 
he felt it abruptly stoj); and then heard a volley of oatli.- 
fioni his drivers, mingled with threatening imprecations 
from strange voices. Mobile he was letting rlowii the glasses 
to enquire the cause, the lash of whij)s accompaiiicd the 
mutual swearing, and he felt the struggle of his horses to 
foiee their way forw,ard. 'I’lic ne.xt moment a jiistel was 
fireil, and a dec)) groan showed it had taken aim. As tin 
window drop])ed, lli))i)erda saw his foremost j)ostilion fall 
on the neck of his horse, and the whole equi))agc sur¬ 
rounded by banditti; but Hijrperda saw no more. The 
carriage door was instantly ojaiied ; and, before he could 
snatch a |)i.stol from his own belt, he was dragged from his 
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seat by the collected strength of several arms. Having 
thrown him to the ground, one man of colossal hulk cast 
himself upon their prostrate and struggling victim ; and, 
kneeling upon his body, coolly and detenninatcly put a 
l)istol close to his temple. Ripperda now grasped his own 
weapon ; and, with one hand, striking aside the arm of his 
antagonist, the ])istol went off: where that hall hit, he 
knew not; hut, with the other hand, at the same moment, 
he lo<lged the contents of his own pistol in the heart of the 
rntfian. The wretch tumbled aside with a convulsive 
recoil, and was no more. 

llis comrades, deeming the Duke’s destruction sure, 
were rifling the carriage ; while others ha<l ])Osted them¬ 
selves behind, in the defile, to prevent a rescue from his 
attendatits. Due of the ruffians, turning round at the double 
report of the pistols, and seeing his aeeom])lice thrown, a 
dead man, off the body of lli])])erda, alarmed his fellows, 
and rushed towards their prey. The Duke, who was now- 
on his legs, determined to sell his life dearly ; and, draw¬ 
ing his swortl, set his back against the ])recipice, and held 
them at bay. Hut the strength of Ins arm, and the bravery 
of his heart, couhl not have defended him long against so 
many assailants. 

The men in the defile, seeing the weapons of their com¬ 
rades parried by the Duke, called to them to try fire-arms: 
two jiistols were instantly fired at him. 

“ lie stands yet !” cried one of the ruffians ; “ give him 
another volley.” 

A volley did come, but from the rocks above; and 
three of the villains fell. The rest drew back a few paces, 
insurpiise; ami, in the moment, several men jumped from 
the .shelving precipice to the side of the Duke. 'I'he con¬ 
flict closed, and became desperate. Ripperda was blei'ding 
fast, from the graze of a ball on his head ; and though he 
assisted his defenders with a re.soIute heart, he was nearly 
fainting. A Jiarty of his new friends had cleared the defile 
for the approach of his followers; and, as they appeared, 
the discomfited ruffians suddenly laid hands on their 
wounded and dead, and, throwing them through a chasm in 
the rock over the preci))icc, were presently lost, themsclve.s. 
It -f 
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amongst the bushy recesses of the same perpendicular 
descent. 

The persons, who had come thus opportunely to the 
rescue of Rippcrda, assisted his servants to bind the wound ; 
and to place him, now as insensible as his lifeless pos¬ 
tilion, in the carriage. Martini was on his mission to 
Vienna; hut another valet was put into the chariot, to 
support the Duke. The man respectfully enquired of 
him, who appeared the superior of the group, what natne 
lie must say, when his master should ask that of his 
deliverer ? 

“ Some day, 1 may tell it to him, myself,” returned 
he ; “ meanwhile, I change swords, as a memento of tlie 
circumstance.” 

He closed the carriage door, and ordered the trembling 
postilions to drive on. The valet, calling from the cha¬ 
riot window, implored his further protection ; he nodded 
his head in acquiescence, and, with his train, escorted the 
alarmed party safe through the gorge into the open coun¬ 
try. At the eud of this terrific pass, they perceived the 
remainder of the suite, under the leading of Don IJaptista 
Orendayn, approaching from another road. At this sight 
the gallant travellers turned their horses’ heads, and, leav¬ 
ing Kipperda to his friends, galloped across the plain in an 
opposite direction. 

The Duke had recovered, though only to a dreamy 
recollection. But his medical staff having gone before him 
to (Jenoa, when he arrived there, his wound was i)ropcrly 
dressed, and he became sensible to all which had passed. 
A day’s repose left him no ajiparent effects of his adven¬ 
ture, hut the bandage on his head, and his regret that such 
immediate insensibility had deprived him of the oppor. 
tutiity of thanking his deliverer. He questioned Orendayn 
about what he might have observed of him ; but the young 
Spaniard could give no account: he was lost among the 
mountains, at the time of the attack. However, he in¬ 
formed lUpperda, that, while enquiring his way, some goat¬ 
herds told him of a noted banditti, which prowled in these 
parts in search of plunder; and he did not doubt these 
assailants were the very troop. He lamented with great 
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bitterness, that the stupidity of liis guides should have led 
him so far astray, when his patron was in danger; and, 
while declaring his envy of them who had so happily come 
to the rescue, he added many encomiums on their timely 
valour. 

llipperda was pleased with the exchange of swords. 
The fabric of the one which had been left in the place of 
his, was of a fashion that proved its owner to be a gentle¬ 
man, as well as a brave man. Sirangc as it may seem, 
the former citizen of (Jroningen had now imhibed so much 
of Sjianish prejudice, he would have been sorry to have 
heard that his eagle-crested rapier was suspended at the 
side of a man of ignoble blood, even though the hand that 
hung it there was that of his deliverer. 

()n the morning of recommencing his journey, llipperda 
])ut the stranger’s sword into his belt. It had once saved 
his life!—In how many a perilous scene did it afterwards 
defend him ? 


CHAPTEB. II. 

The Puke de Ripperda no more troubled his son with a 
narrative of this attack in the Aj)ennines, than he satisfied 
his curiosity, by the promised relation of the adventure in 
Carinthia. The one jiasseil from his mind, as it was 
attended by no apparent consequences; and the other, 
though it lived in it, W'as connected with M’harton, ami 
the memory of a transaction he would gladly obliterate 
for ever. 

Martini had been enjoined silence by his master; and, 
when he had delivered his trust, he immediately set fortli 
to overtake him. 

When Louis examined further into the contents of the 
recovered despatches, he found a schedule of directions 
respecting the projected royal marriage, with the Queen’s 
commands that he should be the proxy of Don Carlos, in 
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the betrothing eeremony with the Arehduchess. He laid 
the papers on the table ; for he thought the task would 
be a harder one than even his own immolation. He had 
seen her, lately, in most of his visits to her governess : and 
always, like an innocent lamb, shrinking from the knife of 
its destroyer. (Jould his be the hand to plunge that 
knife He shuddered. 'I'he next morning he met her 
again ; and she looked as if she read his horror of the 
deed, and thanked him for it. 

But that morning did not bring, along with himself, 
the .anticipated sanction to (!ountess Altheim. He had 
seareheil, though with an unwilling hand, throughout the 
whole despatches, for the ratification of his own condem¬ 
nation ; but it was not there. 

The Kmjwess was not satisfied with the Queen’s slowness 
in expressing her consent to the marriage of Louis ; and 
the less .so, as she wanted to have had it solemnised im- 
medi.ately. Otteline was summoned to Brunswiek, to 
attend her dying father ; and Elizalx'th would liavt' been 
glad to have secured Louis, by the bonds of the church, 
before so many leagues shouhl divide them. 

The day that had been fixed, by the illustrious parmits 
of the royal jiair, for the celebiation of the affiancing eeie- 
inony, now approached. Preparations were ready ; con¬ 
gratulations on the tiptoe for presentation ; and the a.L 
versaries of Austria’s aggrandisement, with that of S])aiii, 
beheld these pledging nuptials with des]iair. Ilipperda, 
with whom the whole scheme had originated, seemed 
omnipotent. 

Indeed, the splendour of his proceedings, in liis mw 
office of prime minister of Spain, realised the visions o( 
all its former statesmen. He moved foruard with a mag¬ 
nificence of design, which surj)assed Alheroni in grandeur, 
and Ordinal Ximenes in determined execution of his 
will, ’rile eyes of Europe were fixed on the mighty hand, 
which moved all their interests, as the interests of his own 
country prom[>ted ; and, while a feeble jirince sat on the 
throne, its minister hid fair to make the Sjianish mon¬ 
archy as vast and dominant, as under the scejitre of the 
Emperor Charles. The jiragmatie sanction, and a m.arri,ige 
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))etwcen a Spanish Prince and the heiress of the German 
empire, niiftht aeomplish this, .and other j)lans, wtiich were 
bursting to tlieir ripening. 

Put the mildew was now breatlied, that was intended li 
blast this goodly harvest. 

On the night, in which \rharton was carried insensible, 
and supposed mortally wounded, out of the mansion of 
(liovenozzo, the Cardinal liad him conveyed to a monastery 
in tile neighbourhood, where lie slowly recovered to life 
and stiength. He learned enough from his only visiters, 
Oiovenozzo and l)e Uiehclien, to know, that Rijijierda had 
not merely disdained justification from his advers.ary, but 
had persisted, in every circle, to treat his name with noi 
less pointed, though silent contempt. M'liarton smiled at 
this littleness in so great a man, hut determined that ht 
slioulil feel the jiower lie desjiised. 

AV'itli the active Knglisli Duke, it was only to will and 
to do. Distances were to him ns nothing ; and difficultie.s 
only stimulants to give his opponents a more signal over¬ 
throw. W’liat Swift said of Lord Peterborough was as 
ajitly adapted to Wharton ; for, while his rivals, in the 
various courts of Eurojie, were hearing of him at Koine, 
Paris, and London, and marvelling whether he would not 
next he in South America, or Prestor John’s dominions, — 

“ Still av thev talk ol his couditton. 

So wtmtit itHi Ins I'KinHlition, 

lit ’h with them like .iii appeintion! ” 

As soon as lie recovered from the immediate effects of 
his wound, he set forward on his new pursuit; and he did 
not move to and fro upon the earth on a vain errand. 
Before his rencontre with Uijiperda at the Carilinal's. he 
had ])enctrated all the secrets of the Altheim ajiartments. 
The jealousy of Count Kontemberg respecting some of the 
obji etb of the Spanish jxilicy, .and the private dispositions 
of the Kmperor on the same subject, he had also mastered, 
by having secured the key of Houtemberg’s Imsoiti, the 
hc.iiitilul and avaricious Countess d’Kttrees. The secret 
wishes ol half the iiohilily in Spain were also unfolded to 
him, by the envy of De Patinos; and the venality ef 
Drcndayn was still more at his service. 
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Wliarton was fully aware of the disgust that Maria- 
Theresa had taken to Don Carlos; likewise, of her roman¬ 
tic prepossession for the person and manners of Louis ; and 
of the Empress’s design to hasten the betrothment on this 
account. The Duke saw his vantage ground ; and lliji- 
))erila’s last conduct determined him to storm the breach 
he h.id made in the.se secret counsels. 

It was easy to gain the ear of lloutemberg through the 
woman he worshi])pcd. By her insinuations, and the graver 
representations of his Excellency’s confessor, (who knew 
the value of Wharton’s gold,) the minister was made to 
bosjiect much dangerous matter in lliitpcrda’s com])licated 
influence at Vienna. Claudine d’Ettrecs accused him of 
more sway with the Empress than was consistent with her 
high station ; that his designs in marrying a prince of Spain 
to the heiress of the empire were very apparent; while a 
secret connection he had with the leader of the Bavarian 
faction was totally inexjdicable. To circumvent his i)ritne 
movement, the confessor gave hints of the wisdom of uniting 
the Archduchess to a prince whose interests would be wholly 
(ierman ; and Francis of Lorraine, a ward of the Emperor, 
and who was just returning from his travels in Italy, was 
suggested as the properest jierson. Bonicniberg iletested 
Ripjierda; and gave such eflicicnt credibility to every re¬ 
presentation, that he beset the Emjteror night and day, till 
he brought him to accord with all his new views. 

Proof was given to him of Elizabeth having admitted 
Ripi>crda to private political discussions in the Altheim 
apartments. Also, that her daughter wtis desperately at¬ 
tached to Louis ; and that the worst eonsequences might 
be anticij)ated, which the ambition of the father, and the 
power of the son, could achieve, when the innocent Prin¬ 
cess should be entirely in their hands. 

AVharton had recently seen the Prince of Lorraine at 
Venice. And the circumstance which inspired the idea of 
his supplanting the Spanish match, was a general resem¬ 
blance in his person, countenance, and miinner, to him who 
now filled the heart of the youthful Princess. 'I'he Duke 
found no difficulty in awakening the w'ishes, which were 
necessary to his scheme, in the mind of young Lorraine. 
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His ambition was easily aroused to aspire to the heiress of 
an emi)ire ; and his imagination was not displeased with the 
picture Wharton drew of his projiosed bride. 

“ In your progress/’ rejoined the Duke, “ you may con¬ 
sult me, as the ancient heroes did their gods; but 1 must 
be equally invisible.” 

Every impression was made on the Emperor’s mind that 
Wharton desired. And, to carry forward his measures 
against the Spanish minister, and his Empress, without a 
cliance of impediment, Charles kept all that had been dis¬ 
covered to him locked in his breast. 

Elizabeth, meanwhile, was filled with alarms respecting 
her daughter’s unhapjiy infatuation. Her former placid 
temper had changed to irritability; and her conduct, at 
times, became so ivild and extiaordinary, the anxious mother 
was in hourly fear of her doing something rash with regaril 
to Louis. Since the deqiarture of Otteline, by unlucky ac¬ 
cident, she had met him twice .'done in the Althcim boudoir; 
atid her repugnance to the Prince of S|)ain seemed so to 
increase, the Empress saw no resource but in hastening the 
<Iay of affiance. 

The Em])cror was no sooner informed of her intentions 
than he made a feint of sparing his ilaughtcr’s feelings 
during the preparations ; and took her with him to pass the 
intermediate time at the summer jialace. 

Elizabeth had always intended that the marriage of her 
favourite should be solemnised the morning of the day in 
which the young bridegroom was a]ipointed to represent 
Don Carlos at the Imperial altar. Louis had always un¬ 
derstood this; and she feared to give his dislike of Otteline 
Mich advantage, as to yield him opportunity to retract his 
engagement, should she reserve no great political object to 
hold him in check. In this dilemma, she determined to 
throw herself upon his honour; and, from her knowledge 
of his romantic generosity, she thought she could easily 
bring him to pledge it; and then slie believed Otteline 
secure. 

She told him she was anxious to comply with a private 
letter from the Queen of Spain, to hasten the union between 
her son and the Princess; and she would do so, provided 
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he would jironiise to perform his iTijjagcment with Otteline 
as soon as slie should arrive. Isabella had already implied 
her consent, though its formalities wore yet to be declaretl. 
On the strength of this, and his father’s granted a|)proba- 
tion, Kliaabelh demanded of him to say, that he would 
raise no obstacles to his owm nu])tials ; and, on such a pledge, 
she would allow the betrothment to jiroceeil. All boiie of 
escaping this hated union had long been over with Louis , 
and on Elizabeth representing, that some strange clouds 
had lately hung over her husband's brow, which might 
burst she knew not where, to the subversion of all the 
Spanish plana, the young pati iot was the more readily per¬ 
suaded to give the word of honour she re<|uircd. 

“ But," added Louis, with a smothered sigh, “ in the 
august ceremony of next week, 1 conjure your Majesty, 
not to command me the jvroxy ! ’ 

'I'lie Empress turned round. 

“ I)e Montemar ! that is a bold petition. By what pre. 
suin])ti()n dare you offer it, to the mother of the Arch¬ 
duchess Maria-'I'hercsa ? ’’ 

“ Her Highness is young, and fearftd of the engagiv 
ments to which that rile will bind luT ; ami as, in spite of 
myself, my heart will dare to eompassioiiatc even a Princess 
in a moment of such awful responsibility, 1 dread my 
weakness might dishonour the solemnity. ” 

“ And you have no weakness, Init com|>assion for your 
future Princess” asked Elizabeth, turning her Pallas-like 
eyes full upon him. 

Louis felt their appeal; and while a blush of mingled 
sensibility and modesty coloured his manly clieik, he laid 
his hand on his breast and answered, “ None ; on the life 
I would dedicate to her service, and to that of her illustri¬ 
ous mother! ” 

The Empress turned from him, and walked up the room. 
Her own discretion seconded his jilea; and when she 
approached him again, it was with a gracious countenance, 
and to say, that his petition should be considered with in¬ 
dulgence. 

But when the Emperor returned with his daughter from 
the Luxemburg, a competitor more formidable tlian the 
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oC 1>C‘ Monteinar liad talvon its station in tlic breast 
of tile young Princess. Accident had seconded tlic policy 
of \V'liarton. Maria-Tliercsa was used to accoin]iany her 
father in his field sjioits ; but rather as a comjianion, hccausi 
iic wished it, than as a pleased spectatress ; for she was too 
"l ittle to delight in the torture of any thing. One morn¬ 
ing, in a boar hunt, by some strange mismanagement of 
her attendants, she became entangled in a part of the 
thicket, w’hich exposed her to personal danger. At this 
ciisis, even in the moment of her most imminent jicril from 
the furious animal, fortune, or rather Providence, conducted 
the Prince of Lorraine into the wood, and to lier rescue, 
lie shot the boar, and she fell into his arms. In the con¬ 
fusion of her terrors, believing her preserver to be Louis, 
she clung to his bosom in speechless gratitude. Her alarmed 
lather ajiproacheil: he knew the person of the Prince ; and, 
full of joy, explained to her, that he who had saved her 
from the wild animal, was Francis of Lorraine. She had 
risen from his breast, agitated, and overwhelmed; but, 
every day afterwards, during her residence at the Laxem- 
biirg, she gladly admitted him to her iirescnce. The young 
Prince was of the same age with Louis; and possessed so 
I'luch of his grace of mind, as well as of person, that he 
had no difficulty (by tender and unobtrusive attentions) to 
tiansform her fanciful attachment to Do Montemar, into a 
grateful jiassion for himself. 

The understanding of Maria-Theresa was beyond her 
\eais, and her affectioms warm and delicate. To unite herself 
lo a stranger was always reimgnant to her .sensibility j but 
when that sensibility pointed ardently and tenderly towards 
a dear familiar object, the former idea was intolerable, 
'file Kraperor, ajiparently moved by her abhorrence of the 
Spanish Prince, and her predilection for the Gcrinan one, 
sanctioned their mutual vows, but engaged her, by all her 
hopes of happiness, and dread of the misery she would 
avoid, to keep the whole affair secret from her mother, 
until he could find a safe opportunity of breaking with the 
Spaniard, This adjuration, and from the lijis of her fa¬ 
ther, was conclusive with the Princess ; and that it was his 
counsel, sanctified to her the enjoined reserve. He en- 
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couraged her natural timidity to the resolution of an un. 
swerving op])osition, and exhorted her to persist in refusing 
the smallest appearance of yielding her consent to he 
present on the day of betrothraent. He promised that, if 
she would he firm, he would secretly suj)port her resist, 
ance, and throw obstacles in the way of the Empress's 
measures, until all shouhl he obtained from Spain, and 
they might safely throw oft' the mask. 

The resolute opposition which Elizabeth now met from 
her, who had hitherto a])peared like a drooping lily, bowing 
submissive to every blast, amazed and perplexed her. As 
(iharles had been careful to conceal his daughter’s inter¬ 
views with the Prince of Lorraine, and Francis did not 
come to 'Vienna, the Empress could trace no cause for this 
extraordinary change; and when she talked to her hus. 
band of Maria-Theresa’s stubborn refractoriness, he coldly 
replied,— 

“ The Marquis de Montemar has been admitted too 
familiarly to her presence. He is as seeming fair as his 
father: he may be equally false.’’ 

Surprised at this unexpecteil, and, she w'as sure, unpro¬ 
voked aspersion on the Duke, the Empress cautiously took 
up the defence of his honour, at least. 

“ He is unworthy of your confidence,” replied the Em- 
j)cror; “ for, after all his aff'ected hostility to M'^harton, as 
the instigator of every vexatious act from the llavarian 
conspiracy, 1 have discovered, from unquestionable evi¬ 
dence, that he has secret intelligence with him. On what 
subjects, ambition, boundless and wild as his own, can 
alone guess. Look to his son, Elizabeth, and to our 
daughter.'* 

Charles would not explain further, and left the Princess 
in increased perjilexity. 

In vain she interrogated her daughter; in vain she in¬ 
sisted on her union with Hon Carlos: the Princess was 
firm in adhering to her father’s lesson, — not to answer a 
word to any of the charges her mother would put to her, 
as the reason of her refusal. When the Empress was 
angry, Maria-Thcresa remained respectfully resolute; when 
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Jicr inotlier was tender and iinplorinjr, the hapless Princess 
wept in silence, but would not yield. 

One morninp;, Klizaheth entered her daughter’s apart¬ 
ment, self-i)repared not to leave it until she had brought 
her to the point, whence she was resolved there should he 
no esca]>e. She spohe, persuaded, threatened, implored : 
hut the I’rineess was more determined than ever, though so 
agitated hy her mother’s language, that she fell hack in 
hysterical emotion into her chair. The violence of her 
disorder discomposed her dress, and the vest of her robe 
bursting open, the eye of her mother caught the glitter of 
something like the setting of a picture. With an imme¬ 
diate impulse she snatched it from the bosom of her daugh¬ 
ter, and beheld, what she believed, the jmrtrait of De 
Alonlemar. 

Her eyes, for a moment, fixed themselves with a horrid 
conviction of a wide and nameless treachery. She looked 
from the picture to her daughter with a frightful glare in 
their before mild aspect. Maria-'i'hercsa, alarmed out of 
her hysterics, had sprung from her seat, and stood before 
her mother, with her hands clasjted, in speechless suppli¬ 
cation. 

“ And when did he give you this?” demanded Eliza, 
beth, in a hollow and almost suffocated voice. 

Tlie Princess dropjted, trembling, on her knees, without 
power of utterance ; for, not aware of her mother’s mis¬ 
take, she thought the discovery of the Prince’s picture in 
her breast had betrayed the secret of her father ; and, on 
its preservation, again and again he had told her, depended 
her future hap])iness. 

“ Theresa, I command you to confess to me the whole 
of He Montemar’s treachery. When did he dare to give 
you this ? — and — unhappy, degenerate girl! how did you 
dare to give the encouragement to warrant such treasonable 
presumption ? ” 

Every word that now fell from the agitated Empress 
was balm to the affrighted nerves of her daughter. Her 
father’s secret was, then, safe ; and, still retaining her 
humble position, sbe said, in faltering accents, “ Spare De 
Montemar, my gracious mother ! As 1 hope to see Heaven, 

VOL. II. o 
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he is guiltless of all my offences against you. But ask me 
no more — I dare not answer it.” 

“ He has bound you by a vow ! or, wretched dupe, you 
have disgraced-” 

The mother’s lips could not finish the charge she was 
about to put upon her innocent child. She paused, and 
threw herself into a chair ; for her own heart recollected 
its youthful and chaste admiration of the father of this 
very He Montcmar; and she burst into tears. The ])ic- 
ture fell to the floor. Theresa looked where it lay, but 
forbore to touch it. Her heart was softened at her mo¬ 
ther’s silent tears ; and her own trickling down her cheeks, 
she ventured to take the Empress’s hand, and put it to 
her lips. ElizatKUh pressed the filial hand that trembled 
in hers; and then Theresa faintly articulated,— 

“ Ob, my mother ! release me from this horrid betroth- 
ment, and you shall know every thought and deed of this 
agonised heart!" 

The Empress dried the tears from her eyes, and turning 
gently on her child,—“ I pity you, 'J’heresa”, said she, 
“ but 1 can do no more. You are bom a Princess ; and your 
inevitable fate is to marry, not where your inclinations 
may prompt, but where the interests of your country dic¬ 
tate. Your birthright gives you a sceptre; ordains you to 
be the dispenser of goi^ or evil, to millions of dependent 
subjects ; and you have nothing to do with love, with pri¬ 
vate, selfish joys. We, that are born to such destinies, 
must forswear the one or resign the other.” 

“ Then let the Electress of Bavaria take the reversion 
of the German empire! ” exclaimed the Princess, ardently ; 
“ let me resign all state and power, and only make me tin- 
happy wife of-” 

She ehecked herself, and buried her head in her mo¬ 
ther’s lap. 

“ Of him you must never see again! ” returned the 
Empress, rising from her seat, and kissing the burning 
forehead of her daughter as she replaced her in her chair. 

“ I pardon your youth and innocence; and yet was it 
innocence to forget the claims of Otteline ? Oh, my child, 
how deep must have been his wiles! That unblushing face 
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of falsehood ; that affected champion of honour ! Never, 
never, will I forgive liim. Theresa, you have seen De 
Montemar for the last time, till you are the wife of his 
prince.” 

As she spoke, she moved back, and found something 
crash under her foot. She stcjiped aside. It was the 
portrait; crushed, crystal and ivory, into one shattered 
mass. The half smothered cry of Theresa at the sight of 
the destruction, and the tears whicli gushed from her eyes, 
as she involuntarily sprang forward to save the obliterated 
relics, confounded and penetrated her mother. “ Oh, my 
lost child!” cried she, and wringing her hands, she quitted 
the apartment. 

In passing to her own chamber, she met the Emperor ; 
and, in the agitation of her maternal fears, told him all 
that had passed. Her heated prepossession changed the 
tacit acquiescence of her daughter, in the jiortrait having 
been that of Louis, into a positive confession that it was so. 
Charles was rather surprised, .at so direct a falsehood from 
his daughter ; but as it was to maintain his secret, he rather 
wondered at her presence of mind, than blamed its obliquity. 

The Empress talked herself into every suspicion of 
Louis’s arts towards the Princess, and insulting coldness 
to his own affianced bride. While the Emperor stimulated 
her wrath, he tried to spread it frgm the son to the father 
by new insinuations against the sincerity of both, lie 
dwelt upon certain documents he possessed, of the quarrel 
at the Cardinal’s having been concerted Itetween Ripperda 
and AV^harton, to blind the French minister, who had sus¬ 
pected their private friendship. He also mentioned the 
stolen glances which the Electress of Bavaria was often ol)- 
served to give to He iMontemar; and, that he generally 
replied to them in die same clandestine way. 'I'hey had 
been noticed in the Prato; and jiarticularly at the as¬ 
semblies of the Countess Lichtenstein, where, one night, 
the Electress evidently dropped her fan, that he might 
take it up; and, as he presented it, she closed her hand 
over his, — “ and gave it a quick pressure, and a glance, ” 
continued the Emperor, “ that pretty plainly declared tlicy 
were no strangers.” 

<■> 
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The Empress listened to all, with greedy^ because pre¬ 
judiced, attention. But nothing he could urge, aftected her 
with regard to Ripperda; a partial spirit jjresided in her 
mind, when he was accused; and her reason told her, he 
must have lost his, before he could engage in such aindess 
treachery. Of Louis, she now entertained the very worst 
opinion ; and, full of indignation, deelaretl her intention of 
commanding him instantly into her jnesence; when she 
would tax him, at once, with all that she had heard, botli 
against his father and himself. 

Charles remarked, that he knew from one or two of his 
young chamlierlains, that Louis’s profligacy was eijual to 
his talents ; that he was a constant frequenter of the most 
dissipated circles in Vienna; therefore, her lMa'.< sty must 
see the impropriety of committing the reputation of the 
Archduchess, by even implying, to so vain and unprin¬ 
cipled a young man, the least hint of her preference for 
him; or allowing the jiossibility of his daring to turn an 
eye of jiassion upon her. 

Elizabeth perceived the delicacy of this caution. Bttt, 
while .she conseined to restrict her reproaches to ])olitical 
subjects alone, she determined to avenge the dignity of the 
Princess, and her own feelings as a mother, by precipitating 
the marriage which would make him her slave. 


CHAPTER 111. 

IViiiLE this was passing at the palace, despatches ar¬ 
rived from Madrid. On opening the packet of latest 
date, Louis perceived that the Queen supposed the Arch¬ 
duchess was now the betrothed of her son, for it 00111.011111 
a congratulatory letter on the event. But there was also 
a packet of an earlier date, from her Majesty, which might 
not be quite so pleasing to Elizabeth, ^though Louis ^'elt 
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Jt came too late for him. He received copies of these 
from his father; therefore read, with a bitter pang, this 
from Isabella to the Empress, which retracted any consent 
she might have implied, to the Marquis de Montcinar’s 
marriage with Countess Althcim. It was written with 
apologies for the necessity, but it was jmsilive. 

llipperda accompanietl this unexpected refusal, with .i 
laboured epistle to liis Imperial friend. He excused the 
Queen's changed sentiments, by pleading a great point, 
which she hope<l to gain, by uniting his son in a different 
direction. M^ilh sincerity, he expressed his own tlistress 
at being obliged to yield his wishes in favour of the Km. 
press’s beautiful proti'gee, to the duty he owed his sove- 
reigT) ; but he concluded, with repeating, that in all 
essential circumstances, Elizabeth should find she had pul 
no vain trust in Kipjierda. 

After all the polite cunning of Isaltella’s letter, and the 
hard-wrung finesse of her inini.ster's, it was easy to dis¬ 
cern tliat truth was conveyed in neither. 

The fact was simply this:—De Patinos’s corre¬ 
spondence with his friends at Madrid, and the whispeiings 
of Orendayu, when he arrived there, hatl gradually made 
their way to the royal cabinet, with insinuations and re¬ 
presentations of the Empress’s jtersonal power over the 
Dube and his son. So much was said, that the Queen 
was at last excited to try how far it could cope with her 
own influence in the same quarter ; and, as a touchstone, 
she told Ri])perda, it was her intention, that Louis should 
break with the Countess Altheim, and marry one she should 
hereafter name. Not suspecting her motive, he represented 
the hazard of putting so great an affront on the favourite 
of the Empress. Isabella was a passionate woman ; and, 
when self-will urged her, she often acted as pertinaciously 
against her judgment, as against her counsellors. On this 
subject sbe would hear no reasoning, no representation of 
the vexatious resentments that might be antieijiated from 
Elizalteth. The more he ilwelt on the Emjtress’s morti¬ 
fication, the more she was resolved to put it to the test. 
(She felt something of female vanity, as well as of sovereign 
pride, in this opjjortunity of showing her rival, Elizabeth, 
0 3 
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that she could make lli’iiperda sacrifice his early firiend's 
■wishes, to his new mistress’s commands. 

Isabella was jieremiitory, and the rlespatch was sent off, 
and with additional trium])h, too, from Vienna, to some of 
the attendants at court, mentioniiif; the departure of a 
messenger to Madrid, with accounts of the royal b(?troth- 
inent. In vain Ilipperda jrrolesteil against acting on such 
vague information, or, indeed, on any information that did 
come in the regidar otficial train. Isabella laughed at his 
fears, and ilerided the idea, that a rujiture between his son 
and tin; favourite of the Kmjiress, could have any effect on 
the marriage of her son, with the heiress of tlie cm|)ire. 

'I'he messenger set off, and the issue soon followed. 

IVhile Louis was reading these desjialches, he received 
a summons from Elizabeth, to attend her immediately. 
He took the packet that was for her Majesty, and jiroceedcu 
to the Altheim apartments. The Empress was there, but 
she hardly noticed him, when he entered the room. SIu 
had caught a glimp.se of his f.ice, as he apjiroachcd, and 
the sight of its seeming nobleness incensed her the more 
against his actual dishonour. 

She gave no credence to the story that had been told 
her of his father’s insincerity. She knew the slan¬ 
derous inventions of envy, and she confided, without a 
■shadow of doubting, in the friend she had trusted from 
her youth. But, for the delinquency of his son, she had 
ocular demonstration; and her indignation was hardly to 
be repressed. 

Louis presented the Queen’s and his father’s letters. 
Elizabeth commanded him to read them. He obeyed 
without remark, though with an unsteady voice, as he 
uttered communications, he knew, were so liostile to her 
expectation. She listened in speechless amazement, first 
to the one, and then to the other. When he had finished, 
she took them from his hand, and turning them round in 
silence, examined their seals and writing. 

“ It is his hand,” cried she, in a tone, from which, 
the convictions of her bosom had rifled all its sweetness. 
Then, turning to Louis, with all her lately suppressed 
wrath flashing from her eyes, “It is meet, that a false 
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tongue should have read such false language ! Louis de 
Montemar, you are a traitor to ine and mine! — and your 
father — lie abets his treacherous son, to the ruin of a 
name, of fifty years’ unblemished honour ! ” 

Louis was not less surprised at this charge, than the 
Empress liad been at the communication which had 
aroused it. But, attributing her displeasure to a suspicion, 
that he had wrought on his father, to influence the Queen, 
to prevent his marriage ; he mildly and respectfully an¬ 
swered ; — “ that he was as faithful to all his bonds made 
under the sanction of her Majesty, a.s, he believed, were 
the dictates of his father’s heart. He regarded his pro¬ 
mises to her, and his engagements to the Countess Al- 
theim, as now too sacred to he broken by him, even at the 
command of his sovereign.” 

“Indeed.?” answered Elizabeth, hardly attempting to 
coneeal her scornful doubt of his sincerity. 

Her manner amazed him ; it was so unlike the aspect of 
fair interi>retation, with which she usually discussed a 
dubious subject. 

“And you will marry the Countess Althcim ?” con- 
tinueil she. 

“ Assuredly, madam.” 

“ And, knowing my affection for her, you will generously 
leave her with me ? V’ou will follow the suite of my 
daughter to Spain ; and you will become the bosom coun¬ 
sellor of the wife of your Prince ? 1 apprehend your honour 
and your loy.alty.?” 

She paused, and fixed her eyes on the calm astonishment 
of his. There was a haughty condemnation in her looks, 
he could not misunderstand ; hut still, he was at a loss, to 
account for the origin of so unmerited a judgment: and, 
with the confident ai>pcal of an uuhurthened conscience, he 
entreated to be told how he had incurred the displeasure 
he read in her words and manner. 

She too well remembered the Emperor’s caution to explain 
the ofi’ence; though the resentment of a suffering mother 
could not be entirely repressed. She cast down her indig¬ 
nant eyes, and, with petrifying coldness, replied,— 

“ Your offence is of no moment. The shadow of an 
0 t 
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eclipse, wliich leaves no stain on the fair disc it would have 
darkened ! — But your father! He cannot start from his 
sphere, without troubling nations, and quenching his own 
rays, which should have slionc to eternity ! ” 

While the Empress sj)oke of Klpperda, it was rather to 
utter the lamentations of her heart over the dereliction of 
the coadjutor, in whom she had gloried, than addressing 
his son, who she now thought too worthless for remon¬ 
strance. She sat, for a few minutes, looking abstractedly 
ilown, grasping the letter she had received. Eouis did not 
interrupt her reverie, (,'onsriou.s of no blame in himself, 
and equally convinced of his father’s uprightness, with 
jiatient respect he awaited her further explanation. At last 
•she looked towards him, with an ansteie, but calm counte- 
nanee. “ Son of llipjierda,” said she, “ there might be 
more dignity, in my banishing all of that name from my 
presence, without a word; but there would be less justice 
to mjself; — and, yon shall hear me.” 

She then ojiencd her charge .agaiiist the Duke, by repeat¬ 
ing what the Kmj)eror h.ad told her, of the pretended ex¬ 
change of insults between AVharton and Uipperda at the 
table of tiio\enoKZO. She a\owed, that she had rei)elled 
the story, as a slander ; but the letter she held in her hand, 
proved that Kipi>crda could surrender her deal est wishes, 
to his own fancied interests. She warmed in resentment, 
as she dwelt on his base compliance with the caprice of 
Isabella. 

One failure in fidelity,” continued she, “ is a sufficient 
earnest. I believe the rest.” 

As the empress had jirocccdcd in her allegation, Louis’s 
countenance brightened at the unfounded tale; and, begging 
her permission to speak, without reserve, he unfolded to 
her, all his father’s hostility to Wharton : all, at least, that 
he knew ; for he was yet Ignorant that the contention at 
tlie Cardinal’s had ended in blood. He acknowledged his 
own attachment to the English Duke ; but addeti, that, by 
the commands of his father, he had passed him by as a 
stranger ; and in the same behest, was admonished never to 
consider him as a friend. Uipperda, having extracted such 
a sacrifice from his son, and having politically opposed 
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every measure of Wliarton’s during his life, was it crediUe 
that he would now stake the grand objects of his exist¬ 
ence, by forming a clandestine union with a man with 
whom he had no common interest, and whose personal self 
he determinatcly hated ? 

“ If my father ever had a sin in his son’s eyes,” con¬ 
tinued Louis, “ it was, and is, the inveteracy of that hatred.” 

During this defence, the Lrnprcss frequently shook her 
head, and, when it was finished, she rose from her chair. 

“ It will not do !” said she ; “ 1 see the brink on which 
I stood, and the consequences must come.” 

“ Madam,” replied Louis, “ 1 conjure you, by the com¬ 
pletion of your own object, in supporting my father in Ins 
labours for tbe peace of Euroi)c; I conjure you not to 
permit the accusations of real traitors to turn your confi¬ 
dence from as true a benefactor of the human race as ever 
devoted his life to man ! Their tongues, when credited by 
your ears, are of more mortal stroke than all the daggers 
which struck at him under the garb of tbe Sieur Ignatius.” 

“ And what is your tongue? dissembling De Monte- 
mar !” cried she; “ had you been true, those words, that 
voice, would have bix'ii evidence to outweigh a multitude. 
Dut you are false;—and your father suflers by his ad¬ 
vocate.” 

“In what am I false?” cried Louis, “not in affirming 
my father’s integrity ; for I am ready to seal my evidence 
with my blood! — Not in re-.-iffirming my.resolution to 
marry tbe Lountess Altheim ; for 1 am ready to pass through 
the ceremony, whenever your Maji-sty commands I—But 
I should be false indeed, were 1 to say, that I jjerform my 
hard-wrung word of honour, with my heart, as w'ell as my 
hand.” 

“ Then you dare avow-?” demanded the Empress, 

turning rapidly towards him, but checking herself. 

“ No more, than what I once ])resmncd to tell your 
Majesty, on the same knee, with which 1 now bend before 
this incomprehensible disi>lcasure. 1 then said, and I now 
repeat, tliat, finding all her principles discordant to mine, 
it is her own exaction, and my honour alone, that coin])cls 
me to make her my wife. Truth urges me to this last 
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avowal, and self-defence, that her benefactress may 
judge, whctlicr he can bo false, who redeems his honour at 
the price of his happiness.” 

“Happiness! honour!” cried the Empress, and she 
laughed bitterly ; “ young hy))Ocrite, 1 penetrate thy arti¬ 
fice ! — But, if you can yet have a hoj)e, that 1 can pardon, 
what I know !—meet my Otteliue, and at the altar, on the 
very day she returns from Brunswick ? That over, treat 
her with the duties of a husband, and the respect due to 
my friend, and, once more, the name of He Montemar 
may be heard by me without detestation.” 

With these words, the Empress left the chamber. 

Louis returned home, appalled and distressed: — Eliza¬ 
beth’s indignation against his father, breathed the sort of 
jealousy, that might l)c as readily appeased as it had been 
aroused. But her conduct to Louis himself showed there 
were charges against him, in lier bosom, which she did not 
choose to deliver. To rest under them might he danger¬ 
ous; and how could he confute, what she disdained to 
utter ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

In the midst of this confusion of mind, Louis arrived at 
the Palais ifEspugnf; and was immediately involved in 
a host of perplexing discussions. Ministers, and mes¬ 
sengers, awaited him in various ajrartments. As sujjcr- 
eminent talent, united with virtue and power, has a force 
almost omnipotent; the powers of Europe, which aimed at 
aggrandisement by circumventions, or aggressions, dreaded 
the master-hand of the new minister of Spain. 

This was a fact enforced on Louis in eacli succeeding 
audience; but while remonstrances, and even threats, from 
the representatives of these Princes, assailed him in their 
different hours of conference, other applicants, in the 
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shape of consuls, factors, and agents, passing to various 
countries, cimvded around him, to propitiate the power of 
ivhicli he was tlie medium. 

They spoke of the Spanisli trade, which now embraced 
the hahitable globe, and added to their account, that, 
while ]li|)perda, like the sun spreading its rays over the 
whole earth, sent the influences of his genius forth, warm, 
ing, ihecring, and fructifying to the distant poles, he 
bent his careful eye with all a parent’s interest on the in. 
ternal jxdicy of Spain. 

By his exhortations, and his example, he persuaded tlte 
grandees to come down from their sterile heights of in¬ 
dolent enjoyment, to ilisperse their riches, by the patronage 
of genius ; and to excite the peoi)le to industry, by gene- 
rously rewarding their labours. As for the jteople them- 
selves, (they whom the golden tides from America had 
intoxicated with stupid pride, and at last left to squalid 
poverty,) he aroused them from their lethargy and laziness, 
by apjicaiing to take pleasure in their interest; by visiting 
them in their towns and villages, and stimulating them to 
hring prosjierity to them all, by the active labours of agri¬ 
culture, manufactures, and commerce. 

For nearly two centuries, the Spanish peojile had been 
a nation of drones; they were now a commonwealth of 
bees, and the hi\e was full of honey. He who caused the 
change was honoured as a god ; and, while 

I!f rcU'jtHi Ills voKf, and stretched his sceptred hand,'* 

perhaps, he sometimes forgot that he was yet mortal. 

But there is a jiimiacle of human success, and of human 
opinion, on which human foot was never yet permitted 
to rest. He who has attained it, grows giddy, and the 
fiercest winds are ready to blow him from his eminence. 
^Mail’s enthusiasm for a fellow-mortal is soon damped by 
the original siii of nature — rebellious jiride! and where 
he cannot find a mote in the eye he once thought omni¬ 
scient, he will fancy a beam ; and proclaiming the dis¬ 
covery, the supposed blind guide is at once thrust into 
utter darkness. 

Such sjiirits were now at work against Ripperda, both in 
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Spain and in the rival countries ; and their labours, in un¬ 
dermining and laying trains, were equal to the great objeet 
of their overthrow, llouteinherg, in the (ierman court, 
and l)c Castallor, (the father of 1 )e Patinos,) in tlie Spanish, 
permitted neither sun, nor stars, to set uj)on a pause in 
their deep and dangerous machinations. Tlieir agents 
were indefatigable and subtle ; and, as they were various, 
and apparently insignificant, the work moved onward as 
surely, as invisibly, to its aim. 

The Empress was soon assailed with informations, which 
none would have dared to hint, had she not betiayed to 
her husband some signs of doubting the perfect sinceiity 
of Kijtperda. Circumstances were brought I'orw.ard, to 
prove his entire devotion to his new country, the devotion 
of ambition ; for it was made apparent to her, that he was 
now its actual sovereign. I'liili]> was a pup])et hi his 
hand; and the queen, wlio had exalted Kipiierda to such 
despotic power, was to be propitiated by every sacrifice. 
One of her humours was to unite the son of her minister, 
with a niece of the widowed yueen of Saint (iermain’s. 
It was represented to Eliz.abelh, that Uipjicrda had sanc¬ 
tioned the pragmatic deed, not so much to gratify her, as 
to flatter the ambition of Don Carlos, in making him the 
husband of the future Empress ; and that his reconciliation 
with Duke IPharton, who was alike the emissary of the 
Stuart and of the IJavarian factions, might now be ac¬ 
counted for, in the Saint (Jermain marriage ; though the 
termination of such complicated, and opposing views, were 
certainly beyond calculation. These, and other innuendoes, 
and references to the remaining articles, public and ])ri- 
vate, of the late treaty, were am|)ly descanted on; and the 
misted and irritated Elizabeth (the more irritated on ac¬ 
count of her personal regard for llipperda,) was wrought 
to so high a pitch of resentment, that she did not deign to 
answer either his or the Queen’s letters, on the premature 
congratulation, and withdrawn consent. 

She resolved to harass them on one object, and to disap¬ 
point them in the other; and, while she countermanded the 
preparations for the betrothment of her daughter, she hur¬ 
ried every arrangement for the marriage of her favourite. 
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From tlic hour of her last interview with Louis, she had 
never admitted him to her presence, but she wrote to 
Ottelirie to hasten her return to Vienna, although she 
knew' that, at tliat time, her venerable father lay at the 
point of death. 

Pllinahetli now took as much pains to proclaim the in¬ 
tended unioti of the Countess of Altheim with the son of 
the Duke de llipperda, as slie had before been cautious to 
conceal it. The astonishment it excited broke out in won¬ 
der from some and lamentations from others. It was the 
conversation of every circle, and discussed according to the 
dispositions or view's of the speakers. Princess do Waradin 
wept over her disa])])ointed wishes for her daughter, and 
Countess Lichtenstein railed at the mortification of hers. 
The women in general were incensed at such a triumph, 
for the woman they despised ; and the men smiled on each 
other at the young minister’s folly. Count SinzendorlF 
alone felt no surprise ; for he had foreseen this result from 
the moment he knew of Louis's renewed visits at the 
Altlieim iij)artmenls. FjCtters arrived from Otteline, which 
told her patroness, that Monsieur de lilaggay was no 
more, and that a certain day should see her at the feet of 
her mistress. Elizabeth supjnessed the death of the old 
man, resolved that nothing should delay the ceremony, 
which w'ould gratify her favourite’s ambition, and, she be¬ 
lieved, justly avenge herself on the double treachery of 
Louis and his father. 

Full of these thoughts, she went into the King’s closet, 
where she knew she would find the young minister ; and 
the only time she condescended to notice him before the 
arrival of his bride, was to name the day, and command 
him to prepare for his nuptials. He bowed in silence, and 
she passed on. 

He had W'ritten a distinct account to his father of the 
Empress’s charges againsf him, and of her inexplicable 
conduct to himself. He had also enforced the necessity of 
fulfilling their mutual engagements to Countess Otteline, 
and he affirmed it to be his own intention to obey the 
commands of Elizabeth to that effect. Her commands 
were now received, and he prepared to go through the 
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unavoidable sacrifice with j)ropriety and composure of 
heart. 

From tliese meditations he walked abroad into the open 
air of a retired glade, which diverged from the gardens of 
tile Palais d'Espagna towards the Danube. The evening 
gale was fresh and cheering, but the loail was on his soul: 
no breeze could waft it hence; no sigh could shake it from 
its deep adhesive lodgement. 

“ 1 contemned love,” said he to himself; “ 1 despised 
the tranquil and blissful joys of heart meeting heart, in the 
tender and pure relation of wedded affections. I must 
aspire to the agitating transports of self-devotion, in scenes 
of sacrifice and of peril! 1 must lie all for glory, or lx- 
nothing ! And now I bleed in soul for glory ; and the re¬ 
sult to this proud, unnatural heart, will be nothing! Oh, 
no ; the worm is there that never dies ! The consciousness 
of having taken to my bosom a creature I despise ; a wo¬ 
man whom tile world derides, and who paralizes every feel¬ 
ing within me, of father, husband, friend. Yes, ennobling 
love, lionourable marriage,” cried he, “ you arc revenged !” 

He went on ruminating on the vain shadow into which 
his over-heated ambition to act and to be distinguished 
had involved him. lie had been bewildered in its depths, 
but not intimidated by its thunderings or its lightnings ; 
he had pressed forward in the visionary atmos])here till the 
gulf met him ; and, alas I in what early youth did it betray 
him to this black destruction ! 

He was returning homewards through an umbrageous 
aisle of chestnuts, which pa.ssed along at the backs of the 
gardens belonging to that suburb of palaces, when he saw 
Duke Wharton turn suddenly into the same avenue. Not a 
creature was in it but themselves. M'harton and he were 
apjiroaching each other, but the Duke was walking for¬ 
ward, without raising his eyes, as, in the abstraction of 
thought, he struck away the pebbles in his path with the 
point of liis cane. 

The instant Louis beheld him, Elizabeth’s accusations 
against his father, with regard to Wharton, ru.sheil to his 
mind; but their confutation came in the same moment. 
He remembered how his father had execrated this noble 
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enemy, even at the time he declared his worth. He re¬ 
membered his father had acknowledged to him, that the 
wine he drank at the Cardinal’s had affected him, as wine 
never did before, and had maddened his blood. In this 
mood, he had pressed insult upon Wharton; and HHiarton 
revenged himself by screening his adversary from blame, 
and ajmlogising as the offender ! llipperda, having brought 
himself to relieve his proud sense of obligation, by this 
avowal to his son, had commanded his silence on the 
subject; but the remembrance was anchored in his heart. 

At sight of this generous enemy, this faithful friend, 
how could he restrain the grateful impulse, to fling himself 
into his arms ! Wharton was alone ; no one was near to re¬ 
port the momentary recognition! 

" Duke Wharton !” cried he. 

Wharton looked up, and, for an instant, around: his 
face lightened with the flash of joyful surprise, and open, 
ing his arms, Louis did indeed throw himself into them. 

“ Oh, this hug,” cried the Huke, as he strained him 
to his bounding heart ; “ it is the resurrection of confi¬ 
dence in man. You are true, and it matters not who is 
false.” 

‘‘ True! for ever true ! ” cried Louis, grasping the 
hand of his friend, with unutterable feelings. In propor¬ 
tion to his conviction, that love would hencefortli be denied 
him, his sensibilities jiointed all to friendship, and poured 
into that sacred flame the collected blaze. 

“ 1 nei'ded these honest throbs to tell me so!” replied 
Wharton ; “ but the world has reported and slandered 
Louis de Alontemar, as 1 once prophesied." 

“ Oh, M''harton, how much is on my soul, that you have 
so generously endured for me and mine! Again, and again, 
I have turned from you, when that soul followed you. 1 
fled from you in the palace ; but you know that my resi¬ 
dence at Vienna was then to be concealed. 1 treated your 
clinging friendship with harshness, and yet you pardoned 
me; you risked your safety, to ])reserve me and the Sieur 
Ignatius from danger. And, when wine had un.selfcd my 
noble father, you received his passionate insults with for¬ 
bearance, and forgave him ! Wharton, had 1 a thousand 
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hearts, they should be yours, for this unconquercd frieiul- 
ship.” 

“ And had I as many, dear De Montemar, to transfer 
into your breast, they would be insuflicient to rejiay the 
life you saved to me, in that of Maria of Bavaria.” 

The Duke then hastily recapitulated the Electrcss's ac¬ 
count of the transaction, and her increased gratitude to her 
preserver for his having maintained it so profound a secret. 
Louis listened with pleasure; and dwelt with delight on 
the interesting Princess and her son. Wharton smiled at 
his animation; and, with all his former sparkling archness, 
softly repeated,— 

** Dum tu, Lydin, Tclcphi 

(Vrvicpm roNpam, et cerra Tclcphi 
Laudas )>rachid. va* inciiin 
Fervens ditticili bile tuinct jeeur ” 

Louis smiled also; but it was accompanied by a mantling 
cheek. The praises of women might, now, have j)assed 
unnoticed, from their familiarity; and, in general, it would 
have been so, but he respected the Electress; and aditiir- 
ation from her, recalled the blush of modest consciousness. 
The Duke intimated a jiossibility of contriving a meeting 
between her, Louis, and himselt^ at her villa on Mount 
Calenberg. 

“ 1 have much to say to you, De Montemar,” added he ; 
“ much of importance. That rare voice of thine lias 
conjured a devil out of Philip Wharton ; and now you 
must have the arcana of his heart.” 

Louis looked oti him ; — “ And could you, indeed, doubt 
me.^” 

“ I will tell you more anon," replied Wharton ; “ come 
to-morrow night, at ten o’clock, to Mount Caleulicrg. Theie 
will be no danger in that place, though something of mys¬ 
tery ; and,” added he, with gaiety,— 

** As vciUkI charms are fairest. 

So stolen joys are duurcbt.'* 

Before Louis could answer in the negative, he heard 
voices in the adjoining garden. The friends were standing 
close to the wall; but, on these sounds, they moved away • 
and a key presently turned in the door. 
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You conio.^” cried Wharton, as his hand gave tlie 
|)rcssure of farewell. 

“ liniiossiblc,” returned Louis. 

Wharton stood for a moment. 

“ You must!” said he, “ since she will dare it!” 

“ 1 dare not, for my life and honour.” 

“ For your father’s life and honour demanded Whar¬ 
ton • “ flKCi is my badge, and you will be wise to make it 
yours." Wharton uttereil this, with a peculiar force of 
voice, and an awful e.x|)rcssion in his countenance. Louis 
was thunderstruck : and yet, how could his father be really 
involved in this adjuratioti He was in Spain ; therefore 
no longer in personal danger from his former enemies ! 

“ My father's Jionour forbids my compliance replied 
he; “ 1 dale not go to the Electre.ss's villa; 1 dare not 
meet even you, liy design.” 

'I'he garden-door at that moment opened ; and a bevy of 
))ersons issued from it. ^^^larton drojiped the hand of his 
friend. “ Faithless, deluded l)e Monteiuar!” cried he; and, 
iweakiiig away, the friends severally disappeared. 


ClIAl’TFlll V. 

Till, influence of Ripperda, over the minds of the King 
and (Jueen of Spain, had reached its acme. Isabella’s en¬ 
thusiasm for the new minister was more like passion than 
patronage ; and Philip’s deference to him possessed all the 
fanatic zeal of a devotee, who worships the object he has 
beatified. The King lielieved he had converted Ripjierda 
to the (latliolic faith, and he exulted in the reclaimed 
heretic as a future saint. 

The minister’s eye kept steady to one point — to raise 
the country he governed to the utmost pinnacle of earthly 
grandeur. Rut his manner of conducting his projects, and 
demeaning himself after their accomplishment, had suffered 

VOL. II. I) 
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a rapid and extraordinary change since his return from 
Vienna. During his voyage from Genoa to Barcelona, he 
had been attacked by a delirious fever, the effect of the 
wound he had received in his rencontre with the banditti 
of the Apennines. It seemed to have jarred his nerves, 
and affected his temper; or, rather, to have taken off die 
curb, which his self-control had hitherto kept on the mo¬ 
tions of his passions: but this alteration did not appear at 
first. His habits of universal suavity prevailed for a time; 
indeed, till he launched so deeply into business, as to forget 
.all minor considerations in its great results. He then be¬ 
came, not merely zealous, but impetuous in the prosecution 
of his objects ; not merely determined on a point, but dog¬ 
matical in its assertion. He did not, now, persuade the 
Lords of the Council by his always subduing eloquence; 
but he commanded, from the consciousness of mental supe¬ 
riority, and the conviction of jiower, to execute all his de¬ 
signs. The pride of the grandees was incensed; and the 
precipitation with which he urged forward all degrees of 
]>ersons, rather offended than served them. Tliere is a 
restivencss in human nature that resists compulsion, even 
to its own manifest advantage. 

Ripperda saw no will but his own: he was sure of its 
great purpose; therefore, stopped not to solicit the good 
from others, he believed he could do more shortly himself, 
lie went on careering to his point, overturning and wound¬ 
ing; but as he speeded on, he left a train of enemies be¬ 
hind him. 

Even the King and Queen began to start from the pa¬ 
triotic despot they had raised. Enamoured of his vision of 
happineiis for Spain, he snatched the prerogrative too 
openly from their hands, and conceded privileges to the 
people, novel to the Spanish laws. He dared to oppose 
the extirpating power of the Inquisition, by protecting 
certain Jewish merchants from its fangs; and this being 
represented to Philip as a proof of Ripperda being a here¬ 
tic in his heart, the monarch considered it unanswerable, 
and determined to watch him narrowly. His most active 
enemy with tlie Queen was Donna Laura, her nurse, and 
confidante, an old Italian, totally abandoned to avarice. 
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Being irritated by his late disdain of propitiating her fa- 
votir as formerly, by successive presents, she sold her in¬ 
terest to another quarter, and studied day and night to 
destroy him in the opinion of her mistress. She know 
where Isabella was particularly vulnerable, her vanity as a 
woman ; and the crafty dame had many stories to recount 
of Kippercla’s early devotion to Elizabeth. She insinuated 
that it was rather to be near her, than to negotiate for 
Spain, that he so willingly consented to go to Vienna in 
disguise ; and she easily corroborated her assertion, by 
turning Isabella’s attention to his gradually changing man¬ 
ner since his return. But Isabella did not require to be 
reminded of the cessation of his homage. Ripperda had 
lately omitted all tho.se gallant attentions, which spoke the 
lover, who dares only devote his heart to the pure object of 
his wishes, while she moves above him in unsullied light, 
like Cynthia in her ilistant heavens ! 

Without adulation of this kind, Isabella could not exist; 
and it never came so sweet from any lips as those of Rip¬ 
perda ; it never beamed with so graceful a homage from 
other eyes. It was her delight to mingle politics and 
ehivalric devotion in their long conferences. It was her 
triumph, in the crowded court, to sec his eyes fixed alone 
on her, and to behold herself as much envied by her ladies 
as a woman, as she was the object of their respect as their 
yueen. But when the change took place, and, regardless 
of these useful arts, he became absorbed in public duties, 
then Laura taught her to believe he thought only of Eliza- 
lieth. 

His enemies in the cabinet were quick to perceive when 
their devices had taken efiect on the King and Queen. 
Amongst the most formidable of these iliustrious conspi¬ 
rators, was the hoary-headed Marquis de Grimaldo, whose 
disgrace had preceded Ripperda's taking the supreme chair. 
The old Grandee held a strict watch over his successor’s 
proceedings, making it the bu.siness of his life to collect 
observations on their minutest actions, and to misrepresent 

aggravate them to the ears of jealous Majesty. 'Fhe 
Marquis de Castallor, who had lost the office of secretary 
at war when the new minister absorbed it in his ample 

I) a 
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grasp, joined with Griinaldo, heart and hand, to overthrow 
his colossal power. To this end they devised a distorted 
epitome of Rippcrda’s favourite schemes; and, having 
printed it off in various cojues, disposed of them to their 
retainers. These persons disseminated the pa]>ers to the 
peoidc, with commentaries, in dark hints and distant ob¬ 
servations. liipperda was represented as the son of a 
rebel; one wlio had been horn in a heretic country, and 
educated in its faitli; who had embraced the true church, 
merely from ambition; who was depriving the Grandees 
of their privileges, and inventing plans to reduce the gen¬ 
tlemen of Sjiain to the rank of bourgeois and of slaves, by 
turning them to bodily labour and mccliauic trades, and 
abridging them of their evening siesta and morning revels, 
under the shade of their groves. 

While the fortress was undermitiing at home, they wen 
not idle who weie i)reparing to storm it ftom abroail 
France saw, with apprehension, his (Catholic Majesty <lraw- 
ing such strict bonds with the house of Austiia. 'I'lu 
States-genoral were alarmed at the treaty of commerce 
England proclaimed a rough indignation at the demand for 
Gibraltar, which .Vustria had made in behalf of Spain. 
And, it being reported amongst the Hattons, that llipperda's 
views weie to airest by force, what he could not obtain hv 
negotiation, his overthrow was considered a common cause. 
The various silent armaments which commenced under 
this apprehension were represented in appalling colours to 
Philip ; and as the court of Austria so slowly fulHlled 
its part in the late treaty, his alarms were mote easily 
awakeneil. 'J'he insincerity and insult of this delay wire 
doubled in effect by the private correspondence of l)e Pa- 
tiiK/S to his father, which spoke mysteriously ol' the deter¬ 
mination of Charles’s cabinet, from nonir ItiMcii aiusc, not 
to ]ierform any more of the treaty. 

Louis, meanwhile, unconscious of the storm that was 
circling round his father’s head in Spain, was stemming 
his way through the traversing movements of his encmie., 
at the Austrian court. He contended firmly for [lolitica! 
objects ; hut resigned himself, with gloomy despair, to the 
current which bore his private happiness to destruction. 
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Ho hail obeyed an intimation from the Kmtiress, that 
< ountess Altlieim was arrived, and ready to name tlie day 
.Old hour of tlieir nuiitials ; and he went to her apartments 
to receive the abhorred appointment from lierself. 

With unaffected rajiture, site met his ceremonious salute, 
and softly whispered that she knew the object of his visit. 
It was soon discussed : for Louis had hardly hep:un to 
falter ont in words what his promise to Elizahelh extorted, 
before her eaoer favouritt- named the evening of the follow¬ 
ing day. He felt the [laleiiess of his eounten.ance spread 
to his heart, and, without ]ml.sation in his veins, his lijis 
parted in a vacant smile. 

At this moment the Empress entered, and Otteline pre¬ 
vented any involuntary exliibition of her resentment at the 
demeanour of her lover, by rising hastily, and, as hastily 
informing berlMajcsty, that she had obeyed her eonimands 
in naming the morrow for her nuptials. Elizabeth read 
the despair of his countenance, as he started from his seal 
at her aiiproach, and, triumjibing in her victory, she seemed 
in that hour to forget all her inexplicable harshness, and to 
be as gracious as ever. She embraced Otteline, and gave 
bim her hand to kiss, with repeated expressions of future 
confidence in the husband of her friend. 

The marriage was to be solemni.scd with unexamiiled 
magnilicence in the chapel of the palace, and the equipage 
which was to convey the favourite to her husband's resi¬ 
dence was to be the gift of her patroness. Louis summoned 
himself as well as he could, to perform that with cheerful¬ 
ness, which it was right to do at all; and he conducted 
bim.sclf, during the remainder of the interview, with re¬ 
spect to his future bride, and extorted gratitude to her 
mistress. 

The remainder of the day was passed in liis official 
duties ; but, when evening came, he could not endure his 
own thoughts: the anticipations of to-morrow sickened 
and distracted him ; and he rushed out, to fly himself, and 
the image of her who had blighted all his prosjiects. 

He hurried to the Hotel d’EtriUm; hut the scenes of 
careless gaiety he saw there seemed only to chafe his mind. 
The sight of young men of his own years, — some with 
1) 3 
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similar pursuits moving on with honour, and others worth¬ 
lessly wasting their time, but all free and untortured by 
bonds like his, — barbed him to the quick; and he was 
hurrying from the splendid mockery, when, in the outward 
saloon, which was almost solitary, he was met by the 
Countess Claudine. She accosted him with reproaches for 
his early flight. In his eagerness to escape, he made some 
senseless excuse. Laughing, she put her fair hand upon his 
arm, and told him, “ a little more civility to her, and a 
little less impatience towards his intended bride, would at 
that moment be more becoming in the rejiresentative of the 
most gallant and decorous nation in Europe! ” 

Louis rallied himself, to reply in her own way: she re¬ 
joined ; and, putting her arm through his, drew him back 
into the room. In her brilliant discourse, so sparkling with 
wit, so exquisite in sentiment, she united all the varied 
powers of *• Wotid Aspasia, and the, Lenhian maid;” and 
Louis felt grateful for the kindly interest with which -she 
evidently tried to amuse him, during the long-protracted 
evening. But, ere they ))arted, while she was walking with 
him down an illuminated, though solitary, avenue of orange- 
trees, that led from the supper-room, she contrived to let 
him know that every body wondered at his having per¬ 
suaded Countess Altheim to so indecorous a step, as to 
meet him at the nuptial altar, before the ashes of her father 
were cold in the grave. Louis repelled tliis charge from 
himself; and declared his belief, that Claudine had received 
wrong information respecting the death of Monsieur de 
Blaggay, as it had never been intimated to him. His 
fair companion shook her head; and, while she turned her 
full bright eyes upon his face, she calmly said,— 

“ Were you convinced of this fact, would you marry the 
woman who could commit so unfeeling a sacrilege on the 
memory of her parent ? ” 

Louis could make only one answer, and he did it with 
downcast eyes. “ These are questions, madam, to which 1 
can give no reply. At this moment, 1 consider Countess 
Altheim as having every claim on me, and her character is 
urider my protection.” 

“ Generous De Montemar!” replied Claudine; “ how 
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have you been entangled in this engagement! Forgive me, 
that I lament such a destiny for such a man ! Had all men 
your honour-” 

She interrupted herself with a convulsive sigh ; and, 
wringing rather than pressing the hand she had uncon. 
sciously snatched, she parted from him. Louis disbelieved 
the story of Monsieur de Blaggay’s death; but he was 
affected by the manner of his accomplished informer, and, 
slowly withdrawing through the now almost deserted rooms, 
mused on the varieties of human misery. 


CHAPWIK VI. 

When that sun arose which Louis believed was to set on 
him a completed wretch, he turned from its beams with a 
loathing sense of what his vain credulity had brought ujiou 
him,—a joyless youth, an old age of desolation ! How dif¬ 
ferent from his hopes in Lindisfarne! He could not bear 
the reflection ; and, with fevered impatience, hurried to the 
business of the morning. 

At three o’clock, just as he had shut himself into his 
study, to consecrate these last hours of his liberty to the 
unburthening of his full soul in a letter to his venerable 
uncle, a billet was brought to him from flie Empress. It 
contained these lines: — 

“ A circumstance, which shall be explained hereafter, 
delays your nuptials: Otteline is gone for a few days to the 
Laxemburg. To-morrow, at noon, be in the boudoir, and 
you will meet Elizabetli." 

This was Heaven’s reprieve to Louis: suspension was 
life; and, with almost hope of some unlooked-for escape, 
he repaired in the evening to the Chateau de Phaffenberg. 
His object, in visiting that lonely habitation, was to consult 
papers which remained there on a despatch he was making 
up for Sweden. 

While the gorgeous sunset by which he had extracted the 
D 4 
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memorandums dissolved into a gloomy twilight, and the 
summer moon was rising in silvering glory over the hills, 
Louis felt the soothing as[)eet of nature; and, gliding 
through the garden door, which stood half open, he stood, 
for a moment, viewing the scene before him. 

“ flow heautifol is Nature !” exclaimed he: “ how un- 
ohtrusivc her loveliness, how guileless all her charms ! " 

He gently descended the steps of the terrace. All was 
still. Not a ze]diyr ruffled the leaf of a rose, and a soft- 
breathing fragrance bathed his reposing senses. He walked 
on, iind enjoyed the rapt liberty of the soul in the sw’eet 
serenity of beautiful solitude. No rebellious feeling of any 
kind then agitated his placid bosom : every ])assion was at 
rest ; his ambition slcjtt in its thorny bed, and his remem¬ 
brances of Otteline w'ere quenched in the balmy dews of a 
resigned spirit. Such power*has the divine hand of Nature 
on the son that loves her! and thus did he glide along, with 
the ethereal temper of his soul beaming in every feature, 
like the reflected face of heaven. 

In such blessed calm, his meditations had ascended far 
above this sublunary world, when he observed a man spring 
from the battlements into the garden. A second glana- 
assured him it was Wharton. He recognised Louis, and 
hastened towards him. An exulting smile was on the 
Duke’s face, as he haileil the*object of his search. 

“ Well met, De Moutemar,” cried he: “ this is safer 
ground than the i/orti Adunidin 1 off’ered for our confer¬ 
ence ! No envious demon would think of tracing l’hilii> 
Wharton to a de.solatc region like this! ” 

“ I have found it a garden of jrcaec,” replied Louis, put¬ 
ting out his hand to him with glad surjtrise; “ and, but for 
fear of the consequence of this rash seekitig me, 1 should 
call it the garden of happiness too.” 

“ De Montemar,” cried the Duke, “ it does not become 
friendship like ours to be always fearing consequences, and 
skulking past each other, as if our meetings had guilty er¬ 
rands. How different are you, in this detested court of 
finesse, from the free-hearted, independent De Montemar, 
who won my soul on his own unbondaged mountains! 
Louis, where is that open eye — that open heart — that 
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fearless, brave, uiicuirassed bosom ? All that you can gain 
in Vienna, or at Madrid, is not worth one of those proofs 
of manhood!” Louis turned on him a countenance, in 
which all that \Vharton had conjured up in that noble soul 
slione bright in the moonlight. 

“If I have fear, it is to do wrong; and that is no 
change of my nature. If 1 shroud my heart, it is from 
them who cannot understand it; if 1 shroud my eye, it is 
from them who are not worthy to read my thoughts ; and, 
for my shut bosom, \Vharton, would it gratify you to hear 
it was unlocked to fools ? You hold the key of it, my friend! 
A triangle encases my heart,” continued he, with one of his 
wonted smiles ; “ and you have one of its sides.” 

VVliarton pressed his hand. 

“ 'riien tkesar has (piite forgiven Urutus ? ” 

“ AVhat could J not forgive him .r ” replied Louis. 
All the trust of his partial and enthusiastic, heart, spoke in 
those words; and be thought within himself, — “Oh, 
that I might give my whole life to filial love and friend¬ 
ship!” As the hopeless wish passed through his soul, 
the iron riifnrd with it, but did not pass away. 

They walked together to the recess in the garden, when 
they .sat down, under the full radiance of the unclouded 
1110011. 

“ T)c Montemar,” said AVharton, “this hour is jior- 
tentous. Hear me to an end, and you will then have an 
am|)le reply to your question, of why I adjured you in the 
name of your father, when you broke from me in tin 
avenue.” 

Louis was ready to listen ; and his friend unfolded to 
him a scene in the German court, which jictrified him with 
astonishment, and made him, indeed, maintain a breath¬ 
less silence during the recital. Wharton displayed the in¬ 
sincere character of the Kmperor; and explained his 
mameuvres, in delaying the fulfilment of the great articles 
of the treaty, while he only executed the small, and ma¬ 
naged to draw every resignation from the S|)anish side. 
The Duke next imparted to Louis, the secret arrangement 
between Charles and the Prince of Lorraine, (though he 
withheld his own share in the transaction;) and showed. 
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that the Archduchess was never intended by her father to 
be tile wife of Don Carlos. He also declared^ that the 
Emperor derided the investiture he had sent to the Spanish 
Prince, and had remarked, that swords would cut through 
parchments. 

But the worst information was to come. Wharton 
knew, that a plan was laid to accomplish the political ruin 
of the Duke de llipperda, and, by that achievement, at 
once obliterate every engagement that was made through 
him. 

At this intimation, Louis was all car; for, during the 
varied disclosure, he could connect its details with circum¬ 
stances which had embarrassed his diplomatic proceedings; 
and, internal evidence stamped the veracity of every as¬ 
sertion of his friend. 

AVbarton then explained the Empress’s change towards 
llipperda; first, from her womanly jealousies respecting the 
Queen of Spain; and, lastly, from her having given entire 
belief to the calumnies of his rivals. She secretly abetted 
the Emperor’s duplicity ; and only waited the completion 
of Louis’s marriage with her heartle.ss favourite, to dare 
her former friend in the face of Europe. 

Louis’s brain was in a whirl. He could not doubt 
Wharton’s proofs of these facts ; but, in the midst of a 
son’s bitter anathemas against the faitldess Ehzabeth, and 
her deceitful husband, he yet found comfort, in asserting the 
adherence of his own sovereigns to their chosen minister. 

“ You cannot judge of his security there,” replied 
Mliarton, “ till you know the machinery his enemies have 
planted, even in tliat quarter.” 

And then he urged to Louis the necessity of obtaining 
this information; and taking the justice of revenge, on the 
whole of the proud conspirators, which would confound 
them, and excite the admiration of all honest men. ’I'he 
information lay in the power of one, who could furnish 
him with the names of persons in Austria and in Sjuun, 
who were sworn to compass the ruin of llipperda. But, 
could the conspiracy be laid open, with its train of signa¬ 
tures, before it took effect, the eyes of the public would be 
opened, and the Spanish minister secured. 
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Louis declared his eagerness to seek such information, at 
any hazard. “ But how is it to be obtained.''” cried he. 

“ A bribe ! ” answered Wharton. 

“ Means, base as our enemies!” 

“ M^hen a besieged city suspects a mine, do not tlie in¬ 
habitants dig under ground, to meet the enemy at his 
work” 

“ Poniards to poniards! ” returned Louis, with a cheer¬ 
less smile. 

“ Kveii so!” answered Wliarton : shall I give your in¬ 
visible friend carte blanche?” 

“ Grant him every thing, in my name,” replied Louis, 
“ which can be done with honour. This conspiracy must 
be in my possession. ” 

“• Then,” returned Wharton, “ in this spot, to-morrow 
evening, and at the same hour, you shall see me again.” 

‘'With the document, and its train of signatures.^” 
demanded Louis. 

‘‘ Doubtless;” replied the Duke, “with perchance a 
postscript, to free you in another quarter! — I have my 
hand on many springs ; and one has started Countess Alt- 
heiin.” 

“ Hush!” replied Louis, his former eager countenance 
contracting into gloom; “ nothing can free me there.” 

“ Why, you would not hug your chains ? ” 

“ No, but they will clasp me until death. I am bound 
to her by every tie of honour.” 

“ Show her what 1 will bring you to-morrow night, 
and your honour will release you.” 

“ There is but one thing that could release me !” cried 
Louis; the ingenuous suffusion of virtue mantling his face: 
“ is it any charge, any proof of her dishonour” 

Wharton laughed. 

“ If you mean by dishonour, —a breach of truth, of 
honesty, of delicacy, of every principle respectable to man, 
and graceful in woman ; you know, she is dishonoured 
below contempt. But, if you restrict it to the sense in 
which it is commonly applied to the angelic sex, 1 am not 
prepareil to answer. She may be as chaste as unsunned 
snow; she is certainly as cold ; but for warm, inspiring 
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Virtue ! slie knows it not, and she will wither it in every 
bosom to which she clings.” 

Louis’s hand was now pressed on his aching forehead. 
The Duke continued. 

“ See, what she has done with the noble-hearted Em¬ 
press ! And did you know the cfFects of her example on 
the innocent Maria Theresa; how that young creature 
conceals a jiassion for the Prince of Lorraine, by affecting 
the appearance of one for you-” 

“ Imiiossiblc ! ” interrupted Louis. 

“ It is the fact,” replied ATharton ; “ and, on this ar¬ 
gument, Elizabeth accuses you of asiiiring to her daughter, 
and urges your marriage with the favourite, against every 
opjiosilion.” 

A strange emotion shook the frame of Louis: starting 
from his seat, he exclaimed — 

“ Wharton, my only friend! llring me the double 
documents ; and I will save my father and myself, or fall 
with him at once, into the intcrminahle ruin ! ” 

“ To-morrow night,” cried ATharton, “ you shall he 
master of your fate.” 

Louis clasped the Duke in his arms; who, as he felt 
the full heart of this anxious son, throbbing against his 
side, said, in a cheering voice, “ Dourage, De Montemar! 
These conspiring fiends, have not yet found ,Iove’s thun¬ 
derbolt. Pay his ransom, and not a point of thy father’s 
glory shall suffer by their shears.” 

“ Nothing can rob him of the glory of his virtues,” re¬ 
plied Louis ; “ but by your aid, my tried, my faithful 
AV'harton, he shall not lose even an earthly r.ay.” Louis’s 
face, bathed in tears, leaned for a moment on that faithful 
breast, while he added, “ May the Providence which 
brought me such a friend, and fastened my soul to him, 
may it bless your exertions, in this crisis of our fate ! ’’ 

A burning crimson flushed over the cheek of Wharton, 
as Louis uttered this ardent aiipcal to friendship and to 
Heaven. 

“ Hero-fashion ! ” cried the Duke ; “ but thy prayer 
is for a graceless! — and, half at least, will be dispersed 
in empty air.” 
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“ 1 will stand the hazard ! ” 

Again they embraced, and separated. 


CHAl'TER Vll. 

Mad not Louis been forewarned by Wharton, and enabled to 
compare what he saw with wliat he had heard, the events of 
the succeeding day were calculated to lull him to security. 

Elizabeth ex])lained the delay of his marriage ; and it 
was. what the Countess d’ Ktrecs had intimated, the death 
of .Monsieur de Jllaggay having transjiired. 'I'he Empress 
attrihut(;d to herself the concealment of the event, alleging 
to Louis, that she had done so to prevent further impediment 
in the way of a ceremony essential to the ha|)piness of her 
friend. She then insinuated, to her almost silent auditor, 
w'hat a ])roof she woulil regard it of his general devotion 
to her, if he would urge Otteline, and petition the Eni- 
])eror to ])ennit the celebration of the marriage before the 
e.\;>iration of another week. 

Louis ventureil to say, that, after so awful an event as 
tile death of a parent, the haste her Majesty recommended 
would seem so irreverent in the eyes of the worhl, he 
could not jiersuade himself to commit such an outrage on 
lirojiriety, unless she would permit him, at the same time, 
to present some .adequate a])ology to society, for such a 
breach of its laws. While the Ernjiress was speaking, it 
had occurred to him, how he might show his innoeenee 
with legard to Maria-Tlieresa, without implicating her 
secret, or her htijijiiness ; (for he was well assureil, that 
what he was going to demand would not he granted;) and 
he added, that he would make his petition to the Emperor, 
provided her Majesty would consent that the Archduchess 
should be affianced on the same day. Elizabeth started at 
this unexpected request: hut, whatever were its motive, 
•she thought she could jmt it to silence ; and, with a well- 
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feigned graciousness, replied, “ Yes; if you will stand 
the proxy! ” 

“ I am ready. Madam; for I have sufficiently expe¬ 
rienced the folly of my presuming to decline it.” 

Baffled by this prompt assent, and astonished at the 
calmness with which he continued to enforce the remon¬ 
strances of Spain, on the same head, and on other delays 
of the Austrian cabinet, she listened to him to the end ; 
and then rising from her chair, fixed her eyes on him, 
and said— 

“ Had I required any thing more, to assure me of the 
nature of the man, who has so coolly and comprehensively 
argued all these points, 1 should find it in that coolness 
and those arguments on one of tliem. Marquis, 1 will 
reply to these subjects hereafter.” 

During his interviews with the different ministers, this 
day, he could not but wish to have had a window in their 
breasts, to read who amongst them were the enemies of 
his father. Observation on men, however, had given him 
knowledge sufficient to guess, that the most obsequious, 
the fuUest in smiles and complacency, and the most ela. 
borate in compliment to the supreme minister in Spain, 
were the persons whose names were most likely to be 
found in the confederation against him. 'I’he president of 
the council, the crafty and luxurious Routemberg, over¬ 
powered Louis with assurances of his peremptory demands 
on the executive government, for the fulfilment of every 
article in the treaty; and, but for the information of 
AVharton, the young charge des affaires would have quitted 
the chamber, in the fullest confidence of his father’s entire 
influence in the Austrian cabinet. I'lie same game of 
finesse was played at his own table; for there l)e I’atinos 
had for some time a.ssnmed an air of civility. But Louis 
would not trust the Spaniard’s lurking and fierce eye; 
neither could he relish the sycophants who followed the 
tone of their leader; yet he was polite to all ; and a com¬ 
mon observer would not have guessed, that treachery was 
on the one side, and antipathy on the other. Louis had no 
suspicions, mingled with his dislike; for he could not 
suppose, that young men, domesticated at his table, and 
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sanctioned by his father’s patronage, could he cloaking an 
arm to stab liim to the heart. 

Notwithstanding these numerous avocations, the hours 
seemed to move on leaden pinions, till the sun set, and he 
descried the moon’s fair crescent silvering the gilded dome 
of San Carlo Borromeo. Then was the moment of his 
appointment with, he believed, the ordy hosom which heat 
true to him, in that wide metropolis ; the only tongue that 
spoke to him without guile; the only hand that would 
venture to shield his father from the professing friends, 
who, like those who slew his great ancestor, the I’rince of 
Orange, pressed on him with caresses, to destroy him more 
securely. 

On the answer which Wharton was to bring him, from 
the too well-informed oracle of all this evil, depended the 
success of the conspiracy, or its failure! In short, in a 
few minutes, he might have the safety of his father, and 
the preservation of Kurope, in his hand. He could not 
disconnect these two ideas in his mind; and when they 
were united with the magnanimous friendship of Wharton, 
hope in that union silenced every argument to fear. 

The friend in whom he trusted did not make the heart 
sick by delay. He was mounting the jiarapet, at the mo¬ 
ment Louis appeared on the terrace. 

Brother of my soul! ” cried the latter, as their hands 
met; “ to meet you thus;—proving the disinterestedness 
of that misjudged spirit! 1 would endure again, all the 

jiain your information gave me last night, to purchase to 
my father and my uncle, conviction of this unexampled 
friendship!” 

“ Root the conviction in younown heart, l)e Montemar, 
and I care not who plucks at the branches.” 

Louis urged his friend to the history of his embassy; 
and Wharton told him, he had seen the written me¬ 
morandum of the whole plot. He informed him, there 
were jiersons at the Austrian court, who were to accuse 
Ilipperda, to the King of Spain, of a plan of self-aggran¬ 
disement as hold as it was dangerous. He was to be 
represented, as playing a double game at Vienna and at 
Madrid; and that the interests of both nations were alter- 
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nately to bend, according to the veering of Ids own per¬ 
sonal views. lie was to be charged with clandestine 
communications with France and Portugal; and of being 
the st'crct instigator of the late attenijit to ))oison his royal 
master. His object, in so nefarious an act, was supposed 
to be, the certainty he had, of being dictator of the king¬ 
dom, while under the sceptre of a minor. In short, every 
wild, preposterous, and sanguinary instigation of ambition 
was to be alleged against him. 'I'hc charges were to be 
supported at Madrid by a powerful majority of grandees; 
and shotdd the scheme go on, there could be no doubt of 
the impeachment of llipperda, under a cloud of I'alse wit¬ 
nesses; and the usual eonsequence, —some iniquitous sen¬ 
tence against his life. The signatures at the bottom of 
this memorandum were hidden from Wharton’s view, when 
he was allowed to read it. 

“ The possessor,” added he, “ will reveal them, to no 
eyes but your ow'ii. However, 1 read enough in the body 
of the document, to see that fiharles anil Elizabeth, and 
her Hanoverian cousins, are deep in the plot.” 

The susjHTise with which Ijouis listened to this per¬ 
fidious eonfederation was almost insufterable. 

“ And this it is,” exclaimed he, “ to put our trust in 
princes ! — Ungrateful, treacherous Elizabeth ! ” 

AV'harton seized the moment of sjieechless indignation, 
which followed this agonised apostrojihe; and portray¬ 
ing in vivid colours, the utter selfishness of (diaries, and 
the house of llrunswick, he urged Eouis, by every eonse- 
(juent argument, to abjure the worthless cause; and to take 
a powerful and noble revenge, by embracing that of legiti¬ 
macy, in the rights of thcElectress in Germany, and those 
of James Stuart, in the land of his maternal ancestors. 
'I’hc reasoning of M'harton was forcible and clear, full ol‘ 
energy and conviction, and an eloquence that might have 
charmed an angel from its mb, “ to list his sweet and 
honei/ed seritienees.’’ 

He urged, that the discovery of the plot to the King and 
(^ueen of Spain, before it could be brought to bear against 
Kij))ierda, would give him just the advantage of turning a 
full-charged battery upon the enemy, who had planted it 
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for his destruction. In that instant, of proved fidelity to 
the royal pair, and in their proud shows of perfect con¬ 
fidence in him, he might change their politics from the 
north to the south pole! A word from him to Philip, 
would revoke his guarantee to the Pragmatic Sanction; the 
Klectress’s son would have a direct path to the throne on 
the death of the Kmperor; and a brave army of Spanianls, 
would put Philip in possession of Gibraltar! IPliile this 
was transacting on the Continent, England itself might 
shrink under the foot of llipperda ; for Wharton intimated, 
that by the armed assistance of some powers, whose politics 
he had turned into the same direction, it would be no dif. 
fieult achievement, to replace James Stuart on the throne 
of his ancestors. 

“ Here, Louis de Montemar,” exclaimed the Duke, “ is a 
revenge worthy the deseeudant of heroes and of sovereigns ! 
'I'hough you wear not crowns, you may dispense them ; 
Cwsar can do no moic !” 

Louis wrung the hand of his friend. “ Oh, Wharton ! 
I am weary of sovereigns, and crowns, and sceptres, 'i'hey 
are the ])rice of men’s souls, of all their earthly happiness, 
of all their future felicit) ! Talk not to me, of embracing 
the cause of any one of them. When 1 clasp the splendid 
nothings, they crumble into dust in my hands.” 

Louis walked forward, with a ra])id i>ace. His soul 
was tossed on the billows of a tempestuous ocean, in the 
midst of which he saw his father perishing. He stopped 
abruptly. “ But where is this document?” 

“ It is your.s, on a condition ; and, with it, the imple¬ 
ment of your release from Ottelinc!” 

“ I care not for my own release, but my father 1 my 
betrayed, my virtuous father! Name the condition.” 

Wharton did not answer immediately ; but walked a 
lew moments, by the side of his friend, with his eyes bent 
downwards; then looking suddenly up, he gaily said — 

“ Is there any thing possible for me to propose, that 
could move you to precipitate your.self over that stone wall, 
as you did from the rocks of liamborough ? ” 

No,” replied Louis, with a wan and wintry smile; 
“ nothing that you woii/d propose.” 

VOL. u. E 
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“ Having met my novice, at the Eleusinian mysteries,” 
cried Wharton, laughing, “ 1 marvel I should seem to 
question his initiation ! The way is now plain before us. 
Go with me to-night, when that blabbing duenna in the sky 
is gone to bed, and you shall have the whole policy of 
Austria in your bosom.” 

“ Where ?” said Louis, not understanding the Duke, 
and strangely doubtful of his manner. 

“ That disclosure is beyond my credentials. But the 
awful secret, will not be revealed in caverns, dungeons, and 
darkness. You may find it in a place, to take the grate¬ 
ful soul, and lap it in Elysium !” 

The pulse in Louis’s tempU'S l)cat hard, yet he was 
determined not to anticipate, but make Wharton explain 
himself. 

“ I do not understand you ; who is it 1 am to see ? ” 

“ A woman ! ” 

The manner of his saying thi.s, was a stroke like that of 
an iron rod on the heart of his friend ; and he cast the 
hand from him, which now clasped his arm. 

“ What, for another leai>? ” cried the Duke, “ but you 
are out of practice, and may break more necks than your 
own 

“ And what is my resource.^” desperately demanded Louis. 

“ A .simple one; to smile upon a woman. A pleasant 
one ; to be beloved by one, who can fix no honds on yon, 
but those of love ! while she bestows her.self upon you, and 
gives you tbe life and honour of your father! ” 

“ With the loss of my own, and the perdition of my 
soul! Is this the alternative, I expected from the lips of 
my only friend, in this fearfid extremity of my fate!” 

Louis had covered his raging temples with his hand, and 
he hastened forward with distracted swiftness. 

“ De Montemar, the day for this folly is gone by! ” 
cried Wharton. “You have been in the world, and you 
know that it is the privilege of manhood to make all nature 
subservient to his interest or his jdeasure.” 

Louis stopped to speak; but his parched lips denied 
their office, and his eyes only reproached his friend. 
Wharton understood them, and replied, “ No, Louis j 
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check-mate, to that move! What took you, night after 
night, to the scenes in which you know 1 met you ? An¬ 
chorites are not accustomed to pay those courts a second 
visit; and you are not the better, in my honest eyes, for 
preserving tlie cowl, when 1 know its vows have been 
liroken.” 

Louis knew that his apparent conduct had deserved this 
inference, and he inwardly upbraided tlie policy which had 
thought it wisdom to incur such suspicion on his blameless 
life. How would the involuntary accusation against his 
father have been embittered, had he known that the Em¬ 
press had drawn the same conclusion to his disadvantage 
He would then have doubly felt that his sacrifice to such 
vile appearances, instead of propitiating his rivals, had dis¬ 
honoured him with his friends, and become an instrument 
in the hands of his enemies. Humbled to the soul, he 
merely replied,— 

“ Wharton, you injure me.” 

“ It may be so, and 1 am sorry for it,” answered the 
Duke; “ though I cannot guess how. 1 offer you the 
sublime duty of rescuing your father from treason, and the 
enjoyment of a banquet rifled from the sanctuary of your 
deadliest foe! (Ian you be a man, and proof against 
revenge ? ” 

Louis hurried on, in perturbed silence. Wharton con¬ 
tinued his arguments, with vehemence and subtle consist¬ 
ency, on the sujiposition that he must admit his friend’s 
repugnance to be sincere. Still Louis did not reply; but 
proofs of inward contention convulsed his jiaUid features. 
The Duke, as well as his friend, had much at stake in 
bringing this part of his negotiation to bear. He tried the 
effect of ridicule, and to one of his arguments he at last 
extorted a reply. 

“ I will not purchase even the life of my father by my 
own conscious guilt. If 1 am proof against my own heart 
in so dear a cause, shall 1 not be proof against the poor 
allurements of vanity and sense i“ And are such arguments 
y'ours ? Oh, Wharton ! I cannot caU that peculiarly manly, 
which are the peculiar pursuits of the lowest of our species. 
Any man may succumb to his appetites, or his passions! 

E 2 
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You STy most men do ; and that you, even you, sometinu". 
find it policy and pastime to follow in the track!" He 
jiaused ; and then added, with a piercing look, and a smile 
of despair, “ What if the boy ])e Montemar has ambition 
to go beyond ye ! ” 

“ Yes, 1 know you do not want ambition,” replied the 
Duke, with an answering smile. “ I remember, some 
dozen months ago, with that same eagle glance you likeneii 
vourself to Ammon’s godlike son ! He did not reject the 
torch that fired the palace of his enemies, nor the Thais 
that gave it to his hand I ” 

“ Wharton,” said Louis, looking on him with severity, 
“ had Clytus been such a counsellor, he would have deserved 
the javelin of his friend ! ” 

“ My breast is ready,” cried the Duke, “ if thou hast 
the heart to throw it! ” 

“ I would 1 could, and cut away the worser part oi 
thine !” answered Louis. “ I have seen more of it to-night 
than I wish to remember.” 

“ But what message,” returned Wharton, am I to 
remember to carry to her, who is awaiting your slow ap¬ 
pearance.^ Is she to give you, herself, your father's safety, 
•and your own freedom } Or do you reject allI'or nil you 
must accept, or none; and then the scrupulous Dc jMon- 
ternar may go wash his hands of the double parricide—his 
father’s fame, and his father's life ! ” 

This demand was made with scornful seriousness — witli 
a ruthless application to the feelings of a son. Ijouis f, It 
the firm collectedness of a man, determined to live or die 
by one line of action. He turned on Wharton, with a fixed 
eye. 

“ Tell her,” returned he, “ that father and son may 
perish together, — that their names may be followed by 
falsehood to the scaffold and the grave: but I never will 
purchase exemption from any one of these evils by the 
prostitution of my heart, and my conscience, to man or 
woman!” 

Wharton grasped his arm. 

“ MTiat superstition is this ? what madness r This 
message would undo you ! ” 
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With whom, Wliarton ? ” 

M'ith the woman you scorn. Her revenge woulil ex¬ 
asperate your enemies.” 

Let it,” returned Louis, “ since she has Itereft me of 
my i'rienil. AVliarton, we are no more to each other!” 

l)e RIontcmar?” 

in my extremest need, when I threw myself on your 
breast, for counsel and for aid, — when I believed you 
Heaven’s delegated angel, to save my father and myself,— 
you would have betrayed him, to the dishonour of being 
bought by the guilt of his son: you would have betrayed 
me, to hell’s deepest perdition !” 

As Louis spoke with the stern calmness of a divorced 
lu ait, M’liarton became other than he had ever seen him. 
W’ith the fires of resentment flashing from his resplendent 
eyes, he, too, collected the force of his soul in the mighti¬ 
ness of a last appeal. He spoke with rapidity for many 
minutes. He repeated and redoubled his arguments ; and 
then he adiled, in a calmer voice,— 

“ My heart is a man’s heart; therefore is sensible to 
this stroke from ungrateful friendship: but, you now 
know that I can shame your sujterstition, by bearing insult 
upon insult, when my patience may recall you to yourself.” 

” 1 am recalled to myself,” returned Louis ; “ and my 
superstition is to <lepend on God alone for the preservation 
of my father. If he fall, God has his wise purpose in the 
.judgment, and 1 .shall find resignation. For you, Wharton, 
that I have loved so long and .so steadily, there may be a 
pang there, when he I trusted above all men has proved 
himself my direst enemy !” 

“Your enemy, l)e Montemar, — your direst enemy 
The words have passed your lips, were engendered in your 
heart, and my ears have heard them ! It is easier to hate 
than to love; to discard a friend, than to acceitt a mistress ; 
to plunge into the gulf of ruin, than to avoid it through a 
jtath of happiness! Madman ! did 1 not pity the folly I 
marvel at, I would rouse you by a tale. But no more. 
M'^hen you next hear of or see I’hilip Wharton, you will 
understand the import of your own words. You shall know 
E 3 
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what he is, when he proclaims himself the enemy of Rip- 
jierda and De Montemar! ” 

His auditor stood immovable, with his eyes on the 
ground, while Wharton vehemently uttered this denunci¬ 
ation. Louis remained some time, like a jiillar transfixed 
ill the earth, after the Duke had disappeared. The first 
thing that recalled him to motion was the profound stillness 
around, after the sounds of that voice, which, till now, was 
ever to him the music of heaven. The horrible conviction 
of all that had passed pressed at once upon his soul,— the 
dear and agonising remembrance of how he had loved that 
faksc friend I and, raising his arms to the dark heavens, 
with a fearful cry of expiring nature, he threw himself 
u])on the ground. 

The falling dew, and the howling wind, raised him not 
from that bed of lonely despair ; and, when he did leave 
the dismal scene of this last act of his miseries, it was like 
the spectre of the man who had entered it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WiiAiiTON left Vienna, the morning after his separation 
from Louis in the garden of the chateau. From that day, 
Louis moved through his duties like a man in a dream. 
He had despatched a special courier to his father, with as 
much of the conspiracy as he had collected from his now 
estranged friend; and he confessed how the wliole might 
have been in his possession, could he have brought his con¬ 
science to accord with the condition. 

Hoping that even this obscure intimation might be some 
licacon to his father, himself went jierturbedly on ; racked 
with suspense, and feeling alone and unarmed amidst a host 
of ambushed foes. Except when obliged to go abroad on 
business, he shut himself within the wtdls of his house ; for 
he now doubted every man who approached him ; and the 
.specious courtesies of women were yet more intolerable. 
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The Empress did not condescend to intimate how she 
had considered his proj>osition resjiecting the ceremony of 
her daughter ; but she sent lier chamberlain to inform iiim, 
that the Emperor had fixed the day of her favourite’s nup¬ 
tials, which were to be solemnised in a private manner, in 
•he Imperial chapel. Louis loathed the very characters of 
3tteline’s name ; and shuddered at any new bonds to a 
.'ourt, associated to him with every disastrous remembrance. 
His soul was stricken ; and the evils which aj)peared in 
visionary approach before his father’s path, and his own, 
seemed too big for conflict. He felt he could have sustained 
the fiercest fields of war ; could have died with an upward 
eye, and an exulting s])irit, on its honourable beil. Hut to 
be a hero under the attacks of tlie coward breath of man ; 
to stand before an obloquy that threatened the annihilation 
of his father’s glory, and his own respected name, was more 
than he dared to contemplate ; and, in appalled expectation, 
he mechanically j)repared to obey the unwelcome behests of 
Elizabeth. 

lie was giving his slow orders to a maitre d'hdtet, re. 
specting some arrangements for his future bride, when a 
letter was put into his hands, which had come by a cir¬ 
cuitous route from Sardinia ; and which he ought to have 
received a month or two ago. It was from Don Ferdinand 
d'Osorio. Until the public reception of Ripperda at Vienna, 
Don Ferdinand was ignorant wliere to address the cousin 
of his beloved Alice; and to express (what he felt) his 
sense of the justice of her appeal against his extorted Iwnds ; 
and to acknowledge the (Iclicacy with which Louis had 
seconded her remonstrances. When he heard that the 
Marquis dc Montemar was in Germany with his father, he 
lost no time in writing ; and intrusted his letter to a Sar¬ 
dinian gentleman going to V’ienna. But the traveller took 
a wide tour ; and did not bring the letter to its destination 
until two months after its date. 

Louis dismissed his sciwant, and breaking the seal, read 
as follows: — 

“ My dear De Montemar, 

“ 1 should be ashamed to confess the justice of all your 
E i 
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remarks on my conduct with regard to your too charming 
cousin, could I not at the same time assure you, that I have 
obeyed her wishes to the fullest extent, and followed your 
advice implicitly. 1 have written to her, and to Mrs. Co- 
ningsby; and she is perfectly free; every bond is relin- 
(luished, but that of the heart. If hors be as firmly attached 
as mine, we may eonfideiitly await the holy vows, which, I 
trust, will yet unite us. 

“ You must have seen enough of ray excellent father, to 
know that he has one error amongst his many perfections ; 
and that is an irreconcileable abhorrence of the Protestant 
religion. However, though I should despair of ever bring¬ 
ing him to tolerate its tenets, I have a hojie of comjiassing 
his consent to my marriage with its gentle professor. Mar¬ 
cella, my only, and very dear sister, (and who was intended 
from her cradle for a nunnery,) must be the agent of this 
hope. — She loves me ardently; and her power with my 
father, except on one point, has always been irresistible. 
JJut on that point, strange as it may seem, I ground my 
hope. — It is the only subject that has ever been ettntested 
between them ; but Marcella must yudd. Her doom was 
fixed by an irrevocable vow before she was born. My 
father’s youthful passions, (which are now hushed to sucli 
monastic stillness!) were the cause of her dedication. I 
will tell you tire story; and then you may judge of my 
chance of success through her means. 

“ M''ben the Marquis Santa Cruz was a very young man, 
his character too much resembled my own — self-willed, and 
impetuous; and in affairs of love, as you will sec by the se¬ 
quel, ho was even more determined than his son. At an early 
age, he acquired a great reputation in the army; and at the 
conclusion of one of the wars in Italy, went on a ])arty of 
pleasure to Vienna, then, as now, the gayest city in the world. 

“ During the reign of the Austrian monarchs in Spain, 
many of our grandees intermarried with the German no¬ 
bility. It so happened between our family and that of the 
Austrian Sinzendorff"s. My father, then full of life and 
enterprise, went to the old Count Sinzendorff's. The pre¬ 
sent chancellor of that name was then young and thought¬ 
less ; and boasted to lus cousin, of the great beauty of his 
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youngest sister, whom his family had chosen to sacrifice to 
the fortunes of tile elder branches, by consigning her to a 
nunnery at the age of nineteen. My father accompanied 
Sinzendorff to the convent, where they passed some hours 
v.itli the beautiful novice. The visit was repeated: — and 
suffice it to say, a mutual passion was conceived between 
tlic two cousins, and my father persuaded her to elope with 
him. They fled into Switzerland, where they were married. 
In the course of time, absolution for the sacrilege was ob¬ 
tained from the I’oiio; hut my father could never obtain 
it from himself. Ills wife’s first and second children died 
in tlie birth. I'hoy were both daughters. He believed it 
a judgment on his crime, ami tried to reconcile oftended 
Heaven, by making a vow that, should his next infant be 
spared, and of the same sex, and he live to the appointed 
period, he would dedicate it to a monastic life, at the same 
age in which he seduced her mother from the altar. The 
next child was myself. Two or three more infant deaths 
intervened before the birth of Marcella, liut from the liour 
in which she saw the light, and continued to live, my father 
hung a golden crucifix to her neck, and always addressed 
h('r by the name of the little nun. 

“ My mother could not see the justice of expatiating 
the parent's ofl'ence by the immolation of the child ; but 
her husband was inflexible. However, she, too, made a 
vow ; and that was, never to he sejiarated from her daugh¬ 
ter, till the incvitoble hour of her dedication. During our 
youth, my father travelled thiough most of the countries in 
Kurope ; and every where Marcella was my mother’s com¬ 
panion. Hut at Naples, while she was quite a child, by a 
most unhappy fatality, the governe.ss iny mother engaged 
for her, was the widow of one of the illustrious cavaliers 
who came to the Continent with your James II. She was 
a learned and a pious woman, and brought my sister 
up in in all her own principles. My father led too busy 
a life to investigate deeper than the fruits ; and tho.se he 
saw were good. He often compared the beatific expres¬ 
sion of Marcella’s countenance, with the heavenly forms of 
the Vatican ; and I have heard him whisper my mother, 
that he saw tlie future saint in their beloved child. But 
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after two years the English lady died ; and on her dtatli* 
bed she declared herself a Protestant! In short, Marcella 
had been too long under her tuition, to become a willing 
devotee to the monastic rites of the Ilomish church. A 
superstitious horror of this discovery prevented my father 
questioning her on the subject; but he j)roposed her im¬ 
mediate removal to a convent; and at once taking the ir¬ 
revocable veil. My sister east her-sclf on her knees, and 
implored, by every thing sacred in earth and heaven, that he 
would not compel her to make vows, against which her 
soul revolted. She engaged to pass her life in celibacy, 
and never to see any persons but her own family, if he 
would spare her those dreadful oaths, and allow her to live 
and die with her mother. Hut my father’s conscience was 
alarmed for her eternal salvation and his own, and his 
firmness could not be shaken. 1 never shall forget the 
distress of my poor sister. My mother was in agonies ; 
and the young Duke cU Savona, who adored the dear victim, 
was frantic with despair. He was the Pope’s favourite ne¬ 
phew ; and he threw himself at my father’s feet, petitioning 
for Marcella’s hand, and presenting him with a full abso¬ 
lution from his Holiness. 

“ ‘ No, no,’ cried my sister; ‘ no marriage,— no Duke di 
Savona! It is my mother, — the society of my motlier, 

that I want-’ and throwing herself into her arms, she 

was carried, fainting, from the apartment. 

“ Strange as it may seem in one so young, and so de¬ 
lighting in all she saw and heard, she yet spoke truly ; for 
though the most affectionate of daugliters anil of sisters, 1 
believe she never looked on man with one softening emo¬ 
tion. She was gentle and kind to the admiring circle 
around her,— like the sweet south over a bank of violets ; 
but never thought of love : and when I have seen her turn 
away from her silent idolaters, tenderly pitying the sighs 
she neither could nor wished to share, I have thought of 
the lovely Marcella of Cervantes, who had only to look on 
a man to deprive him of his senses. Equally beautiful, and 
equally cold, had my father been persuaded, by the Pojte’s 
offercil absolution to the cession of his vow, my sister’s 
rejection of every proffer of marriage would have ahan- 
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(loned the amiable Savona to tlie same despair. However, 
my father was inexorable, and we quitted home. 

“ A dangerous illness suceeeded the confliet in my 
sister’s mind. My mother opposed to my father’s her own 
vow not to suffer Mareclla to leave her before the originally 
intended time for her profession. To this plea he as¬ 
sented ; and he granted that my sister should remain under 
the j)arental roof, till the year of her noviciate. But that 
year must come, and it will commence next January. 

“ Being aware, from my father’s pertinacity on these 
subjects, tliat if my sister do not tlien resign herself to her 
fate, she will be dragged to meet it, (though he would 
rather jmrehase her consent at any price,) 1 have deter¬ 
mined on trying to turn her sad destiny to my happine.ss. 
M^lcn I ])ledged my faith to your dear cousin, I did it 
under a belief that 1 could persuade Marcella to do that 
willingly, which she knows she must do, even under violence. 
And yet had she loved Savona, I would perish sooner than 
breathe a word of how she might avert my doom. But as 
the case stands,—she, too much an angel to think on man, 
and I, too much a mortal not to adore an angel in a wo¬ 
man’s form ; 1 feel the less repugnance in making her, 
even now, the saint of my destiny! In short, I want to 
have my father’s sanction to my marriage with Alice, to he 
the condition of Marcella performing all his vows without 
further hesitation! 

“ On inj return from Lindisfarne, (without then ven¬ 
turing to open my whole mind to her on the subject,) I 
prepared the way, by describing the dear family at the 
J’arsonage, in .such colours as to excite her particular in¬ 
terest for the fair and tender Alice. My mother’s grati¬ 
tude was eloquent towards Mr. Athelstone and Mrs. Con- 
iiigsby ; and again and again she wished to sec the latter 
and her daughters in Spain, that she might in some way 
duly acknowledge their cares of her son. Time showed 
other alterations, besides that of restored health ;—certain 
changes in my habits, wrought, indeed, by my visit to your 
holy isle ! and I did not hesitate in attributing them to its 
happy influence. You cannot have been so long in Vienna, 
(to me, fatal and detested Vienna!) without having learned 
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that I needed the reformation, and the peace of lieart, I 
imbibed at the fire-side of Lindisfarne. If 1 may, 1 will 
repay, to your sweet cousin, all that heart owes to her — 
to her uncle — and to you — my jealousy and my emula¬ 
tion ! I will not cheat you of your friendship, by with¬ 
holding the confession, that wdieu I quitted Lindisfarne, 1 
hated you, because 1 feared your influence with my Alice. 
But 1 now honour that influence, so worthy of her, and of 
all that is noblest in man. And feeling myself not totally 
unworthy of the amnesty I ask, 1 offer you my esteem 
and confidence. But to return to my project for future 
happiness. To make it clear to your apprehension, 1 mu.st 
apologise for my having occupied you so long with this 
piece of family history. 

“ My father and 1 came to Sardinia on public affairs; 
but we are to be recalled to Spain in the autumn. I shall 
then unbosom myself to Marcella; and 1 doubt not she 
will concede that to .secure iny felicity, which, should she 
withhold it, would only leave me to misery, without j)ro- 
longing the time of her own liberty. 

“ At present, she is leading an almost monastic life ; 
and the difference cannot he great, whether it be past m a 
real cell, amongst the Ursulines, and daily cheered by visits 
from her mother, or in a cloistered apartment at home, 
which is fitted up with every similar austerity, and has no 
advantage but the nominal distinction of being in her father’s 
house. 

“ I hope every thing from Marcella’s free rotisenf, and 
consequent influence with my father ; and, when it is given, 
dear Be Montemar, (if you are not too much absorbed in 
politics and Imperial favour, to continue your interest in 
the happiness of faithful love!) you shall hear again from 
your sincerely grateful friend, 

“ Sardinia.” Fekdinand n’O.-ORlo. 

Louis closed the letter, with every warm wi.sh for the 
happiness of his endeared Alice, even at the expense of the 
fair victim by which it was to be purchased. Ho hardly 
pitied the amiable Marcella, in the destiny she ajipeared to 
deprecate; for, from the state in which he found himself. 
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bctwcciB man’s perfidy and woman's wiles, any refuge from 
the world seemed a heaven to him. 'i’he passions and 
opinions of youth are in extremes ; consummate delight, or 
total misery—perfect virtue, or abandoned crime—nohap- 
]>iness but in rapture, no grief but in despair. But Louis’s 
griefs were now heavy enough not to need the overcharging 
of fancy ; and, when he thought of all that he had suffered 
since his last fearful meeting with "VVliarton in the garden, 
his heart was wrung with unutterable anguish ; and taking 
the miniature of his dead parent from its near neighbour¬ 
hood to that virtuous and afflicted heart, he pressed it to 
his lips and exclaimed — “ Oh, my mother! would that I 
were fast locked within thy peaceful arms, while I am yet 
innocent, and not unworthy to be called thy son! ” 

Scared fro,n the world by its vices, it was not to he 
wondered that he sometimes longed to repose his wearied 
spirit in the grave. But he was, now, only entered into 
the lists ; the contest was only begun ; and he must brace 
his sinews to continue the combat, for which his ambitious 
soul had panted in the untroubled shade of his native 
home! 

On the very morning, the evening of which was to see 
him perform his extorted vows, to her who had once been 
the object of D’Osorio’s passion, two couriers arrived from 
Sitain. The one was Castanos, who came to Louis ; the 
other was from the Marquis de Castellor, and went direct 
to (Jount Routemberg. 

The volcano had burst; and all the power, and all the 
honours, of Ripperda were swept away ! Be dastellor was 
now in his scat; and, when Castanos came off, the Buke 
was stunned into stupor, overcome by the illimitable ruin. 

Of the particulars of the catastrophe, Louis did not hear 
till he could question Castanos; for the Spaniard, knowing 
the tidings of the packet he brought, had presented it in 
silence, and withdrew. Louis opened it impatiently, and 
took out his father’s letter. He could hardly expect it to he 
an answer to his warning epistle, for the time appeared too 
short for an interchange of messengers; but, eager to know 
the complexion of things in Spain, he broke the seal. The 
letter was brief, and scarcely legible; but it was sufficient 
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to announce the completion of his worst fears: — that his 
father was no more the minister of Spain: that he was 
abandoned by the King; insulted by the nohles; and out¬ 
raged with every species of ingratitude by the people he 
had served, to his own destruction ! 

The bolt was then fallen! And every hand, in which 
liis father trusted, had assisted to launch it. 

Louis was transfixed, with the letter in his hand. Now 
it was, that he saw the world unmashed before him ; now 
it was, that he saw the views of life unveiled ; now it was, 
that all creation seemed to pass from before him with a 
frightfid noise, and he stood alone in chiios. 'I'he smiling 
face of man was blotted out ; gratitude, virtue, were anni¬ 
hilated ; and life had no longer an object! Wliat had his 
father been ? All that was noWe and disinterested. AVhat 
had he done for Spain ? Uedeemed her from poverty, 
contempt, and suffering, and planted her at the well-spring 
of riches, honour, and happine.ss. And what was his re¬ 
ward.^ lie Wiis cast, like the reprobate angel, from on 
high; and trampled upon by his conquerors, as though his 
actions had been like those of him whom he resembled in 
his fall! 

IIow long Louis sat in motionless, sightless gaze upon 
the fatal letter, he knew not; but he was aroused by the 
entrance of his secretary; who came to inform him that 
(iount Sinzendorff waited in the next chamber. 

Louis saw he was now called upon to breast the first 
wave that was to break on him from the deluge which had 
overwhelmed his father, lie rallied his mental strength ; 
and looking upwards, to implore the staying hand from 
above, he proceeded, with the composure of inevitable ruin, 
to the presence of the chancellor. The virtuous statesman 
advanced to meet him, while his countenance ])roclaimcd, 
that he knew all, and sympathised with its victim. 

Their conference was short ; but it implied to Louis that 
his delegated reign, as well as that of his father, was at an 
end. Sinzendorff had been in the Imperial cabinet, when 
Routemberg laid his despatches before the Emperor; and, 
to spare the upright son of Ripperda some rude disclosure 
of their contents, the chancellor took upon himself to in- 
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form him, that he was to transfe'- his portfolio to the 
Count tie Moiiteleone, who had just arrived at Vienna. 

On Louis thanking the minister for his generous inter¬ 
ference, Sinzendorff took his hand. 

I will always bear iny testimony to the fair dealing 
of the son, and to the disinterested conduct of the father; 
though we should never meet again.” 

Even while the words were on the lips of the chancellor, a 
message arrived from the Empress to Louis, to hasten his 
attendance at the Altheim ajiartments. He smiled gloomily, 
in answer to Sinzendorff’s smile of dubious meaning. 

“ I had forgotten ! ” said the chancellor; “ you have 
yet a fair bond to Vienna; and this need not be a parting 
day." 

“ It is a portentous day, of most unpropititious nup¬ 
tials!” replied Louis, hardly knowing what he uttered; 
“ but every day, and every where, I must be honoured in 
tlic approbation of Count Sinzendorft'.” 

The hour was beyond the time, in which Louis ought 
to have been in the Imperial lioudoir, to await the hand of 
his intended bride. In a postscript to his father’s letter, he 
had found hastily written,— 

“ Events prove that you have done right, with regard 
to the Empress’s friend, if she be now your wife.” 

This approbation was a new bond on the sacrifice; and 
Louis threw himself into his carriage, to obey the peremp¬ 
tory summons of Elizabeth I 

All was solitude in the first three chambers of the Alt- 
heim apartments. As he hurried forward, with the des¬ 
perate step of a man, who had lost so much, that the last 
surrender was a matter of no moment, he saw the Empress 
under the fourth arcade; but she sat alone. Louis bowed 
at tile entrance, and again, as he drew near. She was 
pale as himself; and did not look up while she addressed 
him. 

“ You are come, thus tardily, to ratify your vows? To 
redeem your ])ledgcd honour ? ” 

“ 1 come to obey your Majesty’s commands,” replied he. 

“ Your vows may be returned to you,” answered EUiza- 
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belli; “ but the honour, that was never yours, cannot be 
redeemed.” 

“ J3are I say,” replied Louis, “ tliat 1 do not understand 
your Majesty” 

“ And yet the words are plain,” returned she; “ they arc 
to tell you, that, low as Rippcrda has fallen, he never can 
reach tlie depths of his son.” 

“ Madam,” exclaimed he, “ I am now a ruined man ! 
the intrigues of my father’s enemies have cast my for¬ 
tunes, with his, to the ground, hut he shall not be humbled 
in his son. Virtue is the soul of his being, virtue is my 
inberitance; and 1 imi>lore of your Majesty, to say, of 
what 1 am accused ? Who arc my accusers ? ” 

She looked up, and mistaking the ravages of anguisli on 
his fine countenance, for the lines of guilt, she shuddered 
with a loathing sensation, and answered mdign.intly,— 

“ How dale that false tongue profane the name of vir¬ 
tue, by connecting it with that of your father and yourself? 
'I'hc world teems with your accusers; and he hears witness 
to their veracity, by not having veiituied one line to me in 
his defence.” 

She then steadily enumerated the Duke’s imjmted treach¬ 
eries. That his clandestine coalition with the Duke of 
W'harton was jiast a doubt; that their secret meetings 
had been traced ; that he had commenced a correspond¬ 
ence with James Stuart; and that, from what motives, his 
mad ambition could alone tell, it was well known he was 
playing in Madrid the counterpart of M’harton’s political 
game at Vienna. In short, he was covertly abetting every 
machination against the empire and the house of llrunswick: 
— “ and,” concluded the Empress, “ 1 am constrained to 
lielieve, that, to me and mine, his overthrow is as timely 
as it is irrevocable.” 

Tins charge on his father transported Louis beyond the 
forms of ceremony; and, with all the eloquence of truth 
and filial piety, he burst forth into a defence of his father’s 
integrity ; which, to any other than the jiosscsscd ears of 
Elizabeth, must have carried resistless conviction j — but, 
with an impetuosity equal to his own, she interrupted 
him: — 
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“ Cease!” cried she, “ disscmhliii}!;, cozening De Moii- 
temar! Hard, unblusliing iiarricide of all tliy father's 
fame! In every word, and look, and gesture, I see the 
tempter of Kijiporda’s ruin ! lie was honour’s self, till he 
brought the serpent to his bosom, in the sha])e of his ]ier- 
fidious sou. Shame to thee, young man ! behold the price 
for which you sold him to Duke M’harton ! ” 

Louis was confounded by this imputation on himself, 
as the instigator of his father’s asserted treasons; but he 
did not shrink, nor withdraw his assured eye from the 
face of the Empress. 

” That ATharton was my friend,” said he, “ 1 did not 
withhold from your Majesty; that my father was, and is, 
his implac.ible enemy, 1 have just affirmed: — and that it 
is not in the power of Duke M'harton, nor of any man, to 
draw us from our allegiance to Spain, or our fidelity to 
you;—name our accusers, and 1 am ready to maintain this 
truth with my blood.” 

Elizabeth had now restrained the feelings which .some 
pleading recollection of llipperda had awakened, and with 
haughty comjtosure she teplied,— 

“ You may revenge the discovery of your falsehood, by 
the lives of your aceu.sers ; but the times are past, when 
truth was proved by bloodshed. Yet, as you challenge it, 
you shall know your crimes, ’fhey are simple, but tiny 
are comprehensive. First, your nightly visitation to the 
Elcctress of Bavaria, under the disguise of the C'hevaher 
de I’haffenberg ! —” 

“ It is false!” cried Louis, placing his hand on his 
heart, and looking up to heaven: by the eternal judg¬ 
ment, I swear it is false ! ’ 

Elizabeth raised her hands in horror. 

“ Matchless villain !” cried she. 

Then frowning terribly—as, with an indignant step 
ckwards, he had to remember it was a woman who thtis 
spoke to him ; but his eye had given the defiance of Ins 
soul! — She rapidly continued, — 

‘‘ And have you the audacity to swear, that you did not 
steal from her house, by a secret passage, on the night of 
the destruction of the Opera House ; that you have not had 
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clandestine meetings with the arch-counsellor of her trea¬ 
sons ; and that this seditious pair have not stimulated your 
presumption to draw my daughter to disgrace her rank, by 
listening to a passion from you 9" 

Louis was too much appalled by the two leading charges, 
to show any surprise at the third. Had Wharton betrayed 
that they had met } — that the preserver of his mistress had 
once entered her palace.^ The blood which burned on 
Louis’s cheek, at the accusation, faded before this direful 
su.spicion ; and his eyes, dropping under the proud beams 
of the Empress, told her that, in this instance at least, his 
face was honest. 

“ You do not dare to repeat the injury,” cried she: 
“ leave my presence !” 

“ Not as a guilty man !” cried he, looking up, with the 
bold desperation of innocence. “ I have now nothing to 
gain or to lose with the Empress of Germany, but my 
honour; and again I affinn, that under no name but that 
of Louis de Montemar, did I ever enter the palace of the 
Elcctrcss of llavaria. 1 never did enter it but once; and 
that was on the night your Majesty mentions. 1 have 
also, by accident, met the Duke of Wharton in the courts 
of this palace, and in various assemblies; and, by com¬ 
pulsive necessity, twice I saw him in tlie garden of the 
chateau: but we never meet again !” 

Here Louis stopped; for these charges had so struck on 
his heart (as he believed they could only have l)een inflicted 
by the threatened vengeance of his friend), that he forgot 
the one re.spccting the Princess. 

“ You own that you have visited the Electress, and com¬ 
muned with her emissary,” cried Elizabeth: “ avow your 
object, and it will answer to the point, to which your 
eft'rontery has not yet spoken. Was it to dethrone my 
husband, and make my daughter a prisoner to the Bavarian 
Empress? It would have crowned the adventure, to 
have rewarded her champion with the hand of a captive 
Princess!” 

Stung to the soul, Louis threw himself at the Empress’s 
feet, to proclaim his innocence of all these inferences before 
Heaven and her. But she started back, as from a viper. 
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** Base hypocrite! ’’ cried she, “ I am not to be moved by 
subtilty. 1 know how you dedicated that attitude, to the 
dishonour of your future sovereign ; but she is now rescued 
from your arts. This foot crushed your pernicious resein. 
blance, as the Heaven you outrage will one day do your¬ 
self. You may grovel in the dust ; but I will hear no 
more.” 

Louis rose from his knee. 

“ Empress,” said he, “ I solicit for justice no more; 
but I owe it to my honour to vindicate niy innocence, even 
against the commands of frowning Majesty ! To you, and 
to all the world, I aver, that iny presence in the Bavarian 
|)alace was occasioned by a service I had accidentally per¬ 
formed to one of its inhabitants. My meetings with Duke 
Wharton were an attempt to penetrate into a conspiracy, 
which I knew was forming against my father ; but 1 failed 
in ray purpose. The enemies of the Duke de Bipperda 
have annihilated his political life, and plunged his son into 
the same abyss of calumny ; but I am not yet sunk to 
baseness, nor hypocrisy. Nor was it to the Empress of 
Germany I knelt, but to the power of justice in her 
person. But that is past; and I feel, that could birth give 
dignity, my ancestors of Nassau reigned in this very 
palace! And, if devotetlness to their successor be a virtue 
in the posterity of Adolphus, my father has been faithful to 
the Emperor, to the last article in the treaty ; and I have 
been devoted to your Majesty, to the sacrifice of my ha^ipi- 
ncss. This we have done. But, young as 1 am, I have 
lived to see that when power is lost, birth is nothing; and 
virtue nothing, but to the possessor's heart!” 

The face of Elizabeth blazed with resentment. 

“ And thus you defend your daring passion for my 
daughter ? ” 

“ The Emtieror knows I never dared to love the Prin¬ 
cess,” replied Louis; “ and to the honour of his Imperial 
word, 1 refer your Majesty.” 

Louis bowed, as he was preparing to withdraw. 

“ Incomparable insolence !” exclaimed she; “ stop, and 
know tliat the Emperor is your accuser !” 

Louis smiled, and with so insufferable an air of scornful 
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superiorityj that she was momentarily struck dumb ; but, 
violently extricating her ])()wers of speech, she sternly 
replied,— 

“ Every aim of that towering spirit is known to him, and 
to me; but every aim is crushed !” 

“Human power cannot crush my aims!” rejoined 
Louis: they arc to uphold my father’s honour, and my 
own truth. And while he deserves the reverence of tlie 
worhl, what can prove that they are lost! ” 

The Empress’s hand was on her beating forehead; but 
she turned, even fiercely, to his question. 

“ 'I'he position in which he now lies, by the determined 
fidsehoods of his sou 1 Execrable traitor I ” cried she; 
“ foiled, but bequeathing mischief in thy ruin ! Return to 
him, covered with thine own dishonour! Return to him, 
bearing the eurse of the fiiend of his virtue — of the 
mother of Maria-'I'liercsa! Return to him, spurned by 
the Countess Altheim, and abhorred and stigmatised by all 
honest men !” 

Elizabeth left the blameless victim of all this wrath 
standing in the middle of the floor, livery word she 
breathed, every anathema she denounecd, seemed urged by 
the quick revenge of Duke VViiarton. All justice, all fair 
inference, were denied him : his father and himself were 
alike shut out from the bosom of friendship — were alike 
betrayed by them in whom they had most confidently 
trusted ! 'I'lic burden was almost too much for him to 
bear; and, rushing from the aj)artment, he knew no inon- 
of what he said or did, till he found himself thrown upon e 
chair, and alone, in Ins own chamber. 


CIlAP'riiR IX. 

The official transfers were soon made. Monteleonc received 
the diploma of charge d’affaires, 'flic Emperor and the 
Empress refused the usual forms of admitting the recalled 
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minister to a parting audience ; and not a man, Spaniard 
nor Austrian, appeared within the gates of the ralain 
d’F.spagne, to pay a farewell compliment to the son of their 
benefactor or friend. 

The finger of royal disgrace was affixed to the names 
of Ripperda and Do Montemar, and all fled the spot on 
wliich it lay. Solitude was around those lately crowded 
courts; silence in every room ; and when business took 
Louis abroad, avoidance met him in every passing counte¬ 
nance. The ladies, who had oiiened their houses to him, 
now shut up their daughters till he had left the city. But 
few needed the precaution ; for, with his fortunes, had 
vanished the most powerful charms, even of Louis de Won- 
temar. This mortification, however, was spared him ; as, 
in the lofty consciousness of his own integrity, and a high 
disdain of the injustice he had received, he went no where, 
to solicit compassion, nor propitiate candour. But, had he 
known the present sentiments of these venal women, as he 
was also assured that Countess Altheim breathed the same, 
that would have been sufficient, iu his eyes, to transform 
the deed of general banishment to one of welcome liberty. 
In the midst of all this gloom of misery, his freedom from 
her shone like a star in the dark hemisphere, and it pro¬ 
mised that night should not remain for ever. 

When his lonely carriage passetl the barrier (for all his 
state attendants were left to the new ambassador), he 
threw himself back, and exclaimed, “ flow did I enter 
you, proud, ungrateful city.? Full of hope, of enterprise, 
and honour! How do I quit you ? Bereft, by you, of all! 
— ruined, dishonoured, desolate !” 

The barb was in his heart: it was there, in the image of 
Wharton; and it corroded with a slow and deadly poison. 
Yet, as he journeyed forward, and compared events with 
their time of action, he could not but derive a double satis¬ 
faction from his blameless conscience, when he found, by 
calculation, that had he been weak enough to accept the 
discovery of the autliors of this vast destruction, at the 
price of his innocence, it would still have been too late to 
prevent his father’s overthrow, 'fhe Empress had shown 
herself too entirely prejudiced, to have been affected by 

E .‘1 
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any document Louis could have presented : and while he 
thought on tliis, with gratitude to Heaven for his firmness, 
he conceived a deeper horror of the false friend, who might 
have seduced him to such guilt, and left him no other pay¬ 
ment than unavailing remorse and deserved infamy. 

In his own person, Louis was now convinced of the 
truth of his father’s charge against this once beloved 
Wharton — tliat he could bereave, hut not bestow ! In the 
garden of the chateau, he had promised a preservation he 
could not have }>erformed: on the same spot, he had 
tlireatened a vengeance he had now taken ! Louis attributed 
all Elizabedi’s accusations to the resentment of his trea¬ 
cherous friend; and, by that act, considered himself 
despoiled, by Wharton, of all that was most dear to him. 

“ I will forget him!” cried he to himself: “ my ho- 
noureil father, I come to thee, to stand by thee alone! To 
uphold and cheer thee! To uphold and cheer myself, will) 
the conviction, that I yet possess thee! 'I'o glory in the 
virtue, that has given thee the fate of Aristides I ” 

In a pass of tiie Apennines, Louis’s solitary vehicle was 
met by a courier from Spain. He brought a credential 
from Martini, which introduced him as his brother, who 
had lately been received by the Duke de Ripi)erda in the 
quality of a page. Lorenzo, the young man, came full 
speed, to meet die recalled minister; and to hasten his 
arrival at Madrid ; where his father lay, in a state to hear 
no other counsellor, to receive no other comfort. 

Lorenzo got into die carriage, at the command of his 
master’s son; and detailed die particulars of his mission, 
as they proceeded rapidly to Genoa. Louis hstened with 
unshrinking fortitude. 

Immediately on Ripperda’s return from Vienna, the 
King had published an edict, that a revision of all sen¬ 
tences, and a review of all transactions by judges, govern¬ 
ors, collectors, and every other kind of royal officers, should 
be subjected to the cognizance of the Duke of Ripperda. 
This immense accession of authority put the individual 
interest of every’man in Spain in the Duke’s hands; and 
made him no less terrible in the city, and provinces, than 
formidable to the grandees, and an object of jealousy to 
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tile King's sons. In short, he was such a minister as 
never had been seen before; a kind of vicar-general, whose 
power wanted nothing of supreme sovereignty, but the per¬ 
manency of a throne. 

Lorenzo observed, that his brother had owned to him, 
that from the Duke’s free exercise of one branch of this 
extensive authority, might have been foreseen the rupture 
between his master and the majority of the Spanish nobi¬ 
lity. Since his return from Vienna, his manner to them, 
and to society at large, was completely changed. He no 
longer conciliated, but compelled. He summoned the 
greatest and most powerful of the grandees before his tri¬ 
bunal, whether the appeal came from prince or peasant; 
and did such strict justice, that none could reproach, though 
all murmured: the great, for being made to feel there 
was a power above their wills; and the little, that the 
laws of Spain should be dispensed by a man who had been 
born out of her dominions. While his home jxilicy was 
acknowledged good, and his outward politics were only 
held in the balance by the tergiversation of Austria, there 
were yet men in the cabinet, who privately ridiculed his 
])lans as mere political romance, 'i'hc end proved them so. 
AVhat is speculatively right, is generally practically wrong: 
for men’s probable actions are calculated by the law of 
reason; but their performance is usually the result of 
caprice. 

In the midst of the universal discontent excited by the 
agents of his numerous rivals and enemies, the main mine 
was sprung, and Ripperda’s fortunes received their final 
blow, 'riic King and Queen of Spain were induced to 
believe the most contradictory, preposterous, and terrible 
things of his private intentions. And in one hour, he 
received three successive messages from the King, to in. 
form him, diat his offices in the state, the army, and the 
commercial interests of his country, were taken from him. 
That Grimaldo, the Marquis de Castellor, and the Count 
de Paz, filled his places; and that a courier was despatched 
to Vienna to recall his son. 

Lorenzo related, that the intelligence which announced 
lus fall, and, as a first measure, took from Mm the office of 
p 4 
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prime minister^ was delivered in sueli a manner as to ex. 
cite the indignation of the Duke; which he betrayed in so 
unguarded a way, as to extend liis reproaches from his 
tnemies to the King: and in the tempest of his wrath, he 
uttered things of his ^^ajesty, the report of which doubly 
incensed the Monarch and his Queen. The messenger of 
fliis first deprivation was Baptista Orendayn, the nej)hcw 
of the (Jount de i’az. Tlie now ministers were well aware 
of his insidious porvers, to insult and to provoke; and 
they selected him to convey their triumph to the Duke, 
llipperda, having exhausted himself under the influence of 
llie young sycophant’s irritating sympathy, remained in 
gloomy silence during the coimnunications of the two suc¬ 
ceeding messengers. When they were all departed from 
him, he sat for an hour motionless, in intense thought, with 
his hands clasi)cd in each other, and his eyes fixed on the 
floor. Martini jiassed to and fro in the room, without 
notice from his master. At last the Duke suddenly started 
up, as one from a trance. 

“ I will go to the Queen ! ” cried he. 

It was now about nine o’clock, in a fine autumnal even¬ 
ing. Ilipi>erda threw himself ii\to his carriage, and ordered 
it to the Buen Iteiiro. He arrived, but was refused ad¬ 
mittance. He returned to his palace, and called for his 
secretary; but no secretary was to be found. Not one of 
the officers of any of his late numerous offices, were now 
in attendance. All were fled with the stream of power ; 
and nothing but amazed and alarmed family domestics 
were seen gliding about the galleries, in silence and 
dismay. 

Castanos, however, presented himself; and by him Rip- 
perda wrote to his son anil the Empress, and despatched 
him to Vienna. In this part of his narrative, Lorenzo could 
not relate what he did not know; hut after events proved 
that Mouteleone had encounteied Castanos on the way. 
He found the old Spaniard had a price: and having pur¬ 
chased the perusal of the packet, .suffered the fallen minis¬ 
ter’s hurried hillet to his son to pass; but the resistless 
appeal to Elizabeth, Mouteleone committed to the flames. 

No casualty in tlic journey interrupted the recital of 
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Lorenzo, or withdrew for a moment the close attention of 
his auditor. Lorenzo continued. While Ripperda was 
writing other letters, liis fixed occupation was at last diverted 
by an unusual sort of tumult in the square befoi-e his palace, 
lie had been accustomed, at his return, or issuing from his 
gates, to he hailed and lackied by the acclamations of the 
])opuIace. His largesses were abundant, and the uproar of 
vehement thanksgiving had been ever on the watch from 
the venal multitude. Rut for the purpose of the time, a 
similar dole, hut in double quantity, had lately been dis¬ 
pensed at the porches of the new ministers: and the same 
mob, who, four and twenty hours before, had rent the air 
with shouts of Ijimg live the great Dah; Rijiperda ! now 
tore their lungs with curses on his name, and threats of 
vengeance for the ruin of their country. 

The violence of the ])co])le lashed itself into madness, 
and the fury with which they assailed his gates, witli 
torches, clubs, and hatchets, left little doubt that they 
meant to fire the palace, and massacre its inhabitants. 
Martini urged his master to withdraw privately from the 
danger. 

“ What!” cried Ripperda, “ fly like a coward, and a 
criminal, before the ungrateful rabble of Madrid ? Never ; 
though their King were at their head, to urge the murder 
of their benefactor. I am disjiossessed, but am not fallen ; 
and that, myself will show them.” 

As he spoke, he rushed towards the open balcony, which 
projected over the great gate, and extended his arm to the 
peo))le in the act to speak. 'J'he blazing lights in the 
ajiarlmcnt behind him, and the broad glare from the 
torches beneath, showed in a moment tlte noble figure of 
the Duke, and his commanding gesture. 

Struck with surjirise, the silence of profound awe, for 
an instant, stilled the assembly. Rut before the big words 
of vehement indignation could burst from the lips of Rip¬ 
perda, a watchful emissary of his enemies fired a carabine 
at the balcony. Aggression once committed, every restraint 
of reverence and of shame were cast away; and others, 
near the assassin, echoed his cry of “ Death to the heretic!” 
Martini threw his arms round his master, and dragging 
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him witliin the balcony, forcibly shut the doors. The 
Duke turned on him a look of unutterable meaning. 

“ You would be more in fashion,” cried he, “ if you 
stabbed your patron!” 

Martini urged his lord, on die only plea to which he 
would now listen, to save himself for future vengeance! 
Ilis carriage was brought round to a door in the back 
street, and Ripperda was at last persuaded to enter it. 
But there was a spy in the house ; and before the vehicle, 
which contained only the Duke and Martini, could pass 
into the second street towards Segovia, it was met by the 
howling populace. The windows and doors were quickly 
beaten in ; and Martini, who had hastily covered his livery 
M'ith one of his master’s cloaks, was dragged out amidst die 
imprecations of his determined murderers. Ripperda 
would not tamely witness the ^sacrifice of his faithful ser¬ 
vant ; and with a pistol, with which he had armed him¬ 
self, he shot the man who had seized Martini. He dien 
snatched the fellow pistol from his belt, and fired it, but 
without effect, upon the ruffians who attacked himself. 
He heard Mardni groan under his feet, while he had to 
grapple with coundess miscreants, as they threw'themselves 
upon him. Death flashed in Ins eyes at the point of every 
poniard. 

But a shield was yet held over the head of Ripperda. 
The tumult increased in the rear ; the clattering of horses 
was heard, mingled with the cries of the mob, who evi- 
deiidy were flying in terror before the gleaming swords of 
several horsemen. Ripperda had already received several 
flesh wounds, when the stroke of a sabre beat down a huge 
rough hanger, aimed at lus life by a pardoned galley slave 
—who thus struck at the man, who.se chief offence was re¬ 
sistance to oppression ! 

These horsemen sufficiently dispersed the mob, to allow 
their leader to dismount; and advancing to Ripperda, who 
had extricated himself from the writhing limbs of the 
wounded wretches beneath him, “ Duke,” said he, “ fol¬ 
low me, and these cavaliers will guard you to safety.” 

Ripperda, at the same moment, felt a hand on his gar¬ 
ment. It was Martini, bruised and bleeding, lying beneath 
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the shattered carriage. He drew himself out, and stood 
though feebly, by the side of his master. The horsemen 
formed around the group, and charging before it, made a 
clear way amongst the flying populace, till they conducted 
Ripperda to the side of a plain travelling chariot. 

Their leader, in a suppressed voice, requested the fallen 
statesman to enter it. Suspicion of some refined species of 
treachery glanced upon his mind. By a feigned rescue, he 
might be betrayed to an interminable captivity! 

“ To what asylum would that carriage convey me” 
demanded he, in a tone that intimated his doubts. 

“ To the honour of an open enemy,” was the reply ; 
“ I am lluke Wharton !” 

At this part of Lorenzo’s narrative, a cry, unutterable in 
words, burst from the oppressed heart of Louis. It was 
light breaking upon chaos ! Regardless of the presence of 
the Italian, he fervently clasped his hands, and inwardly 
exclaimed,— 

“ I thank thee, my (lod, for this!” Then covering his 
face, he gave way to the balm of tears. 

Lorenzo gazed on him with sympathy; but it was under 
a belief that tlie young Marquis was thus powerfully af¬ 
fected by the simple fact of his father’s rescue. The 
amiable page knew not that it was for the rescue of all his 
future fellowship with man. The sun was again in the 
heavens to Louis, in the fidelity of Wharton; in the ge¬ 
nerous revenge he had taken of both son and father ! 

Strange, inconsistent, noble, erring Wharton ! The good 
was so blended in diee with the ill, that the soul of affec¬ 
tion hovered about thy erratic steps, with the watchful te¬ 
nacity of a guardian angel. 

“ Oh! ” cried Louis to himself, “ the germs of the tree 
of life, arc in that misguided but noble heart! lie has 
saved my father, and 1 may wee]) u])on his bosom again !” 

The happy agitation of Louis was so groat; so pre¬ 
eminently did he prize the real virtue of the beings he 
loved before their appendages of fame or power; that it 
was with an upraised countenance, and an open eye, he 
listened to the remainder of Lorenzo's narrative. 

Ripperda no longer hesitated to step into the carriage of 
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Iiis preserver. Wharton made the bruised Martini enter 
also ; and accompanying them liimsclf, the voiture set off, 
escorted by his servants. 

The whole jmrty remained silent for some minutes. Rip- 
perda was the first that broke tlie pause. 

“ Duke AVharton,” said he, “ you have at last accom¬ 
plished your object! The prnniJent man in Chrixtcndoni 
has found no friend in his necessity, but you, his bitterest 
enemy ! This is not a time in which I can express my 
sense of the obligation you have laid upon me. You have 
saved my life ; you must now save my honour. One of 
the treasons alleged against me, is collision with you. If 
J seek refuge at your lodgings, I abet my slanderers ! No; 
I will perish by their bullets or their daggers, rather than 
give them the ailvantage of witnessing one of their perju¬ 
ries, by a dubious action of my own 1” 

M'harton approveil of this caution ; and observing that 
the Duke’s villa at Segovia would now be as unsafe as his 
palace at Madrid, he proposed to him the bolil measure 
of proving his sincerity to the house of Rrunswick, by 
throwing himself at once on the protection of General 
Stanhope, the British ambassador' in Spain. Ripperda 
saw the advantage of this suggestion ; and the carriage was 
turned towards the residence of this gentleman, which W’as 
a mile out of the city, on the road to St. Ildcfonso. 

On arriving there, the ambassador was from home ; but 
Ripperda did not hesitate to assume the rights of hospi¬ 
tality, at the house of the representative ijf a sovereign, to 
whose legal accession to the throne of England he had ob¬ 
tained the acknowledgment of half Europe. 

AYharton went in with his companions. And while 
some of the servants were gone to arouse the medical at¬ 
tendants of the English ambassador, to examine the wounds 
of his guest, the two Dukes remained in private conference 
for half an hour. When Wharton withdrew, Martini, 
who, with the assistance of an honest North Briton, 
was binding up his own wounds in the ante-room, re¬ 
marked that their preserver’s countenance was clouded, and 
even stern ; but he smiled when he passed him, and bade 
him take care of “ (latsar and his fortunes! ” 
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(icneral Staiiho|)c arrived a few liours after the de- 
jtartiire of the Knj^lish Duke (whose tiaine had not been 
mentioned in the house), and was not less surjtrised than 
jicrplcxed at finding who liad elaiined liis sanctuary. 

The hurts of llipperda were more serious tlian those 
of his servant, and sufficient to authorise tlic surgeons 
in recommending immediate repose ; but the Duke would 
not liear of any rest for himself, until he had seen the 
iimbassador. Aldien Stanhope entered to his guest, ho 
found him lying on a sofa, in a high state of fever, both 
from his wounds and agitation, llipperda rose at his ap¬ 
pearance, and in the name of honour, and the privileges of 
his station, chdmeii his protection from the immediate at¬ 
tack of his enemies. 

U'^hat more passed hetween his master and the ambas¬ 
sador, Lorensio could give no account; only that General 
Stanhope re-ordered his carriage as soon as he left the 
chamber of his guest, which was then within an hour of 
daybreak. He set off for Madrid, and did tiot return till 
the morning was far advanced. He was then closeted 
with Ri])perda for two hours ; and Martini heard the voice 
of his master very high. However, it appeared he was to 
remain unmolested in the house of the ambassador, though 
it must undergo the form of a Spanish guard. The bustle 
of these proceedings ])roclaimed the asylum of the Duke ; 
and Lorenzo, who had only arrived that day from the Se. 
govian villa, (when to his great consternation he had found 
the house at Madrid deserted by the servants, and its bu¬ 
reaus ransacked by tlie police,) lost no time in seeking his 
brother, and their persecuted master, in his reputed sanc¬ 
tuary. 

The Duke saw him ; and while he walked the room, 
(for the perturbation of his mind would not permit him to 
take the rc])osc his wounds demanded), he told Lorenzo 
to go instantly and meet the Marquis de Montemar. 

“ You will find him,” said he, “ somewhere between 
this and Vienna. Describe to him what you have heard 
and seen. My pen would consume the pai)cr, should 1 
attempt to write my injuries. Tell him, that my life has 
been assailed by those who now sit in my seat! Not by 
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their own coward hands:—they spirit up the rabble, to do 
their bloody work, that they may throw my murder on the 
indignation of the people! There, however, my fortune 
baffled them. Now they insult my protector: tliey demand 
Ms promise that I shall not escape ; and when that is given, 
they set guards on his house, as if he were a gaoler, and 1 
a prisoner for high-treason! But they venture not to 
charge it on me: their own infamy is all they dare jiro- 
claim; to treat me like the worst of criminals, before I am 
convicted—before I am accused! Show my son these things; 
and let him hasten to my support. Tell him, when he is by 
my side, I will confront them face to face; 1 will let Spain 
and all Europe know, that though honour is banished from 
the world, it lives and reigns in the bosom of WilUam de 
Ripperda.” 

Louis listened to all these details with various inward 
emotions; but he was now braced, to quell the smallest 
outward appearance of any. He spoke little in return ; but 
his step was firm, his eye clear, and his port erect, as he 
gave his orders at the port of Genoa, for immediate em¬ 
barkation. A vessel was ready to sail; the wind fair, but 
boisterous; and, under a heavy gale, he launched on the 
ocean that was to convey him to the land of his forefathers. 


CHAPTER X. 

Meanwhile the cabal against the ruined Ripperda raged 
with redoubled fury in the Spanish cabinet. No appeals 
from him were suffered to reach his Majesty, while he was 
accused of every political crime that could criminate a 
minister. One of the most offensive was that of bribery 
from the merchants of Ostend ; and this Baptista Orendayn 
protested on oath, having seen the golden caskets in the 
hands of Ripperda’s son ! Charge after charge was brought 
forward by the Spaniards; and Baron Otho de Routembeig, 
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(a brother of the Austrian minister, and his envoy at 
Madrid) supported those which related to Austria by a 
show of evidence; till, at last, the King believed them all ; 
and even was so far persuaded of the attempt to poison him 
having originated with Ripperda, that he privately sum¬ 
moned a committee of the Council of Castile, and laid the 
•proofs before their judgment. 

With equal sccrc.sy, they declared it expedient to commit 
the regicide to some stronger hold than the English am¬ 
bassador’s ; till the full council coulil be assembled, and a 
solemn judgment denounced on the offender. 

General Stanhope afterwards learnt, that while the new 
ministers affected indignation at what they represented to 
be Ripperda’s clandestine intelligence with the emissaries 
of .lames Stuart, they were severally giving prirate audiences 
to Duke At'harton. Philip was entirely in tire dark, as to 
this avenue of their intelligence; for the Duke’s presence 
iit Madrirl was not gcner.ally known ; though the Queen, 
herself, was more than suspected of having admitted him to 
a conference in the disguise of a priest. Rut Stanhope had 
proof given him that M’harton passed several hours alone 
with Grimaldo on the evening of his rescuing Ripperda 
from the populace ; and that on the night of the sitting of 
the committee of the Couitcil of Castile, he was seen gliding 
out of the chamber of the Queen’s confessor ; who imme¬ 
diately after went to her Majesty ; and thcircc carried a 
inessage from her to the King, just as he was passing into 
the cabinet to decide on the compulsive removal of Rip¬ 
perda. 

'I’he sentence that was then determined on, and sanc¬ 
tioned by the royal assent, was executed the following 
morning soon after dawn. While all was profoundly tran¬ 
quil in the city, the chief aleaid of the court got into a 
carriage equipped for travelling, and, with a strong escort, 
set forth towards the British residence. A double detach¬ 
ment of soldiers was already there, with orders to support 
him in case of resistance. 

It happened that the house porter had risen before his 
accustomed time; and supposing, from a stir he heard 
without, that the recent guard was going to be relieved, he 
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opened the door to amuse himself with the ceremony. The 
alcaid and his officers seized the favourable moment, and 
entered the house without opposition. Some of the soldiers 
secured the porter from creating an alarm; and the rest, 
filling the hall, fastened the door. 

The alcaid, having learned from the terrified domestic 
in what part of the rc.sidencc the Duke do llipperda slept, 
w'ent, with his alquazils and a military guard, up stairs in 
the described direction. The tumult they made in hurry¬ 
ing along the passages, awoke (leneral Stanhojie; who, h.as- 
tening out of his room to know the cause, met the officer of 
justice in the lobby. A feW words explained bis errand ; 
but tile brave Englishman would hardly hear it to an end. 
He had received the royal word, that the Duke de Kii)])erda' 
should remain unmolested in the British residence, until 
he was demanded to public trial; and Stanhojie declared, 
that, on the peril of his life, he would resist all illegal jiro- 
ceediiigs to the contrary. 

The alcaid presented a letter from the Count de Paz, 
begging his Excellency to read it, at least, while an officer 
went forward to apprise the cx-niinistcr of the sentence 
against him. Stanhope, having no other covering than his 
dressing gown, took the letter, and retired in angry liaste, 
to run it over, and hurry on his clothes. Its c,intents weie 
to this effect; and they were addressed to him. 

“ His Majesty, knowing the integrity of the Biitish am¬ 
bassador, apjicals to that, and to his good understanding. 
His Excellency must he too well acquainted with the Duke 
de llijijierda’s delinquency, not to .see fatal conse<iucnces to 
all royal authority, should his Majesty bear any longer with 
the temerity of the Duke, in braving his sovereign with 
propositions in the language of a prince, rather than in that 
of a subject; and all, from being in the fancied security of 
a foreign ambassador’s house. 

“ Such a reflection ought to engage his Excellency to 
surrender the Duke de llijiperda on the first summons; and 
tliat summons is now made in the name of the King, who 
commands it to be imparted to the British ambassador, 
that if he insists on the sanctuary of his house, he places 
the Duke equally out of the reach of bis Majesty’s mercy. 
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as of his justice. If, on a furtlier impartial inspection of 
tile Duke dc Ilipperda’s ministry, it should appear that he 
had not only betrayed the interests of the state, but had 
devised the death of the King; when the delinquent is in 
the power of justice, then his Majesty will either make 
him a great example of deserved punishment; or, what is 
infinitely more precious in the royal sight, show the world 
as great an example, in pardoning so formidable a criminal.” 

M'hile Stanhope was reading these, and other argu¬ 
ments, to jiersuade, where force was already determined, not 
merely an officer, but the alcaid and his guards, had ap¬ 
proached the door of the Duke’s ante-chamber. On their 
ojiening it, rather rudely (for all now depended on de¬ 
spatch), Martini sprang from his mattress, and seeing the 
armed men, demanded what they wanted ? 

“ M’e must speak with your master,” replied the alcaid. 

Martini had now approached; and recognising the officer 
of police, amidst the drawn swords of his attendants, the 
faithful servant was at no loss to guess the purpose of the 
visit ; hut placing himself before the entrance of the interior 
chamber, he replied, with firmness,— 

“ My master is not accustomed to intrusion at an hour 
like this. You must await his commands till noon.” 

“ Seize that fellow,” returned the alcaid, motioning to 
his men. Two of them obeyed; and Martini w'as held 
pinioned between them, while the officer, followed by the 
rest, passed into the chamber. Since his misfortunes, the 
Duke's slumbers had become peculiarly profound, and he 
now lay in a deep sleep. But the alcaid, fearing resistance 
from the ambassador, should he rejoin them before Ilip- 
perda had surrendered himself, darted towards the bed; 
and, drawing back its curtains, roughly awoke the Duke. 
Ripperda started up in the bed, and beheld it surrounded 
by gleaming sabres. Before he could speak, the officer of 
justice proclaimed his errand: “ that he arrested him for 
high-treason, and came to carry him to tlie state prison of 
Segovia.” 

“ It shall be my corpse! ” cried the Duke, snatching a 
sword from the unprepared hand of the soldier who stood 
nearest to him, and attempting to spring from the bed. 

von. II. a 
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But the alcaid had concerted a sign with the men below ; 
and while those present threw themselves upon the Duke, 
the other guards hastened up stairs, and filled the chamber. 
Stanhope came into the room at the same instant, and called 
loudly against the illegal proceeding; against the breach of 
his privileges as an ambassador; against such shameful 
violation of the claims of honour, and the sacred rights of 
hospitality! 

The Duke was now insensible, from a blow he had re¬ 
ceived on the temple, in the scufile. This sight redoubled 
the indignation of the upright Englishman; W the alcaid 
drew forth his own order, signed by the King; “ to take 
Ilipperda, dead or alive;” and then the minister found 
himself obliged to resist no longer. However, though he 
stood quiescent, while the hfeless Duke was wrapped in the 
coverlid, and carried to the carriage, he called on all around, 
to witness, “ that he protested against a deed, so contrary 
to the law of nations, and to the commonest bonds of faith 
between man and man.” 

When the insensible body was conveyed through the 
hall. Martini, who had been forced thitlicr, seeing his master 
in so lost a condition, (for the veins of one of his hardly 
closed wounds had opened afresh, and bled through the 
coverlid,) broke from his guards, and, with a dreadful male¬ 
diction on his murderers, rushed towards him. The sol¬ 
diers attempted to strike this faithful servant away from 
his clinging hold on the mantle which wrapt Ripperda; but, 
struggling amongst their swords, he so affected General 
Stanhope by such proof of attachment, that the kind-hearted 
Englishman said to the alcaid,— 

“ If it be not against your positive orders, let me see, 
sir, that you have some regard to humanity, in respect¬ 
ing the fidelity of that man-Let him accompany his 

master.” 

The alcaid replied, he had no orders but what related 
to the person of the Duke; and therefore, to oblige his 
Excellency, he would permit Martini to attend his master. 

“ Not to oblige me,” returned the English minister, 
“ but to lessen the account of outrages, I shall immediately 
charge upon this court to my own! Therefore, on the 
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peri' of your safety, pretend to augment that sum by your 
own authority alone. 

The alcaid bowed to Stanhope, and ordered Martini to 
Ix! placed in the carriage with his master, Itetween a soldier 
and an officer of the jtolice. The vehicle then drove oil' at 
a rapid gallop, followed by the alcaid and a grand escort of 
cavalry, towards the dismal alcazar of Segovia. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Stanhope’s indignation continued as manifest, as it w.i'-' 
sincere, against what had been done; and to every one of 
the royal ministers, separately and collectively, he spoke liis 
mind with corresponding boldness. Indeed, his protest was 
so strong, and what he urged in the Duke’s favour so 
powerful, that as it came repeatedly before the King, they 
began to fear the issue. Difficulties in substantiating their 
various allegations against Uipperda were starting up every 
hour, and the charge of poisoning was completely disproved. 
From all these considerations, the new rulers saw the ne¬ 
cessity of keeping the ruined minister from any chance ot 
gaining the royal ear; which they augured could hardly \v 
prevented, when his son should arrive, whose high charai - 
ter, notwithstanding the aspersions of his enemies, was 
whispered about from the written representations of Sin- 
zendorff. Indeed, those of the party, who had seen Louis, 
and knew the foibles of the Queen, were afraid, should she 
see him, that she might transfer those favours to the son, 
which personal jealousy alone had withdrawn from the 
father. Impelled by these apprehensions, they moved every 
engine to convict Ripperda of heresy, before Louis could 
arrive j and in that case, should the Inquisition once claim 
the condemned criminal as its victim, they knew the bigotry 
of Philip would abandon his former favourite, without 
another question. 

e 2 
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While these machinations were going on at Madrid, 
Ripperda found the alcazar at Segovia answer every pur¬ 
pose of his triumphant rivals, but that of subduing his si>irit. 
They had placed him in the charge of a creature of their 
own. And though the noble prisoner lay for several days 
in such extremity, that, for as many nights, the faithful 
Martini despaired of his master ever seeing the light of 
another morning, yet no physician was permitted to enter 
those dismal walls. A dungeon was the Duke’s chamber, 
and the coarsest fare his support. The men, nho would 
not dare to administer poison or strangulation, calculated, 
without remorse, on this way of ridding themselves of an 
obnoxious life. When they thought him sufficiently reduced, 
by sickness and bodily hardships, to allow his firm soul to 
feel their torture, they sent a well-tutored priest to extort a 
confession of his crimes. The demand was backed by an 
insulting assurance, that, on such a ])roof of ))cnitence, he 
should be permitted the indulgence of the state apartments, 
and die range of the garden for exercise. 

Ripperda rejected these insidious profiers, with merited in¬ 
dignation. They were repeated again and again, with aggra¬ 
vating propositions,and threats; and sometimes the language 
of Ins inquisitor provoked him iH-yond all self-control. 
Betw'een the delirium of illness, and the jdirensy of despair, 
he more than once was left raving, or insensible, in the 
arms of his servant. As time wore away, and no tidings of 
Louis or of Lorenzo arrived, his enemies took advantage of 
this circumstance; and, on Martini incautiously dro]>ping 
a hint of the young Marquis’s future revenge on the in- 
jurers of his father, the priest intimated, that “ Louis was 
in too good an understanding with his own interests, to 
unite them again with a discarded traitor, though he were 
his iiarent.” 

This imputation on his son was too much for die small 
remnant of patience that remained in the Duke. He was 
now reduced to a maddening state of mental irritation—to 
an exasperated hatred of human nature — and, denouncing 
Austria and Spain in one wide malediction, he fiercely 
commanded tiieir agent to leave his presence. The man, 
however, sat unmoved in soul or in countenance; while 
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Martini looked with anguish on his master, as on a noble 
galley, he had lately seen proudly stemming its steady way 
through the raging sea, but now beheld, bereft of rudder 
and compass, and at the mercy of the weakest blast. 

The malignant priest waited for a momentary calm, and 
then threw out some dark hints, that, in a few days, Rip- 
pcrda wouhl be removed to a surer durance. New mat¬ 
ters had come to light, wliich convicted him of the double 
charge, of secretly maintaining the principles of heresy in 
himself, and of having intrusted the interests of Catholic 
Spain to his son, whom he knew to be a professed heretic. 
All this was listened to in gloomy silence; but when the 
subtle agent proceeded to say, that Louis de Montemar 
had offered his evidence to witness the same against his 
father, Ripperda started from his chair. He now knew 
no bounds to his wrath ; and he proclaimed it in such a 
manner, that the terrified priest flew before him. Insult 
and outrage seemed to have given that bodily vigour to the 
Duke, which medicine and surgery had taken no pains to 
restore. 

“ Revenge is here! ” cried he to Martini; “ a new 
principle of life ! I will free myself; and then they shall 
feel the strengtli that lies in this single arm ! ” 

Martini learnt, from the servants of the prison, that the 
priest’s denunciation was no vain threat ; for preparations 
were silently making for the Duke’s removal to the In¬ 
quisition, as soon as the King could be brought to sign 
the warrant. All knew that warrant was the signal of 
death ; and of such a death, that human nature shuddered 
at the bare idea of its horrors. Martini hastened to his 
master with tlie intelligence. He found him leaning over 
a map of the world, which he had spread on the table. 
Ripperda attended to his servant’s information, with pro¬ 
found attention. When he had finished speaking, the 
Duke commanded him to withdraw for an hour, after 
which time, he would tell him his resolution. 

Two hours elapsed, before Martini was called in from 
the ante-chamber, which was his usual station as his mas¬ 
ter’s guard; and then Ripperda calmly told him, that it 
was his determination to effect his own escape, and to take 
o 3 
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liis revenge from the piEars of Hercules. As he spoke, he 
pointed with his finger to the spot, on the map, whicli 
marked tlie rock of Gibraltar. Martini readily embraced 
these plans for liberty ; and gladly heard his master dis¬ 
cuss them with all his former sobriety of maimer, and de¬ 
cision of command. 

“ But," asked the faithful servant, “ should the Mar- 
ijuia visit this prison when we are gone, how is he to know 
where to follow you ? ” 

“ My actions shall proclaim to him, and to the world, 
where to follow me ! ” replied the Duke. “ If he be the 
parricide, these people represent, he will then repent the 
jioor jiart he has now taken; and see the policy, if not the 
duty, of being true to the fortunes of such a father. But, 
if these wretches have slandered him, and he he indeed 
my son, then 1 will make tliat England, which fostered 
him, what I would have made this ungrateful, ruined 
country! ” 

Martini saw that a temporary mist clouded the mind of 
his master ; but that noble nature had been so smitten by 
universal ingratitude, he did not wonder it should doubt 
every dubious appearance. He, however, had seen enough 
of Louis, to admire and to love him ; and he zealously ex¬ 
erted himself, to overthrow the suspicions against him 
which occasionally arose in the mind of his father. Some¬ 
thing influenced by his reasoning, Ripperda employed tin- 
greatest part of the day in writing a large packet for his 
son. He enclosed it under a cover to the Marcpiis Santa 
f.'ruz, who had a villa in the neighbourhood. Martini de¬ 
livered it the same night, into the hands of the Marchioness, 
her husband being still in Sardinia ; but she assured the 
faithful servant of her care of its contents. 

Ripperda’s attention was next directed to putting his 
plan of escape into a train of execution. It was modelled 
by the difficult situation of the alcazar. This prison 
stands on the summit of a huge rock, overlooking the city of 
Segovia on the one side ; and on the other, which is nearly 
perpendicular, and covered with matted underwood, it pre¬ 
cipitates down to a fosse, filled from the river Atayada. 
The castle was erected by the Moors; and is fortified 
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according to their ancient mode. The large, old, square 
towers are bound round their battlements with a heavy 
stonework of chains ; proclaiming, from afar, the suiijee- 
tion in which the Moresco princes formerly held the S))an- 
ish land. This once formidable fortress, like their banislied 
race, is, in many parts, in a state of decay; and, in others, 
w'as totally destroyed. Some of the buttresses were then 
mouldering away ; and where one of the towers had fallen, 
its ruins dammed up part of the ditch ; at least, it raised a 
causeway under the water, so high, that a person, ac. 
quainted with its direction, might pass over safely, only 
knee-dee]) in the stream. 

In a dungeon of the corresponding tower, on the moat 
side of the castle, was the prison of Jlipitcrda. 

Martini prepared a coujile of stout mules, and concealed 
them amongst the thickets, on the opposite side of the fosse. 
In that part, it was little better than a morass, from the 
occasional overflowing of the waters, at the rainy seasons, 
lie also procured the habits of muleteers, for the Duke and 
him.self; and a ladder of ropes, to descend from the win¬ 
dow of the prison to the top of the rock ; whence they 
were to scramble, the best way they could, down its declivity, 
to the edge of the ditch. 

On the very morning of the day fixed for their moment¬ 
ous attempt, llij)perda was visited by a Jesuit of rank. 
He came on a special mission from the Marquis de Paz, to 
apprise the Duke, that the King had signed his warrant 
for the Inquisition ; and then he proceeded to mock him 
with the assurance, that nothing could now save him from 
the extremest vengeance of the offended church, but a full 
acknowledgment of all his heretical and political iniquities. 
The gracious message continued, “ tliat, in such a case, he 
should be represented to the Pope; and, possibly, might be 
pardoned.” 

The Jesuit expatiated on the curse of Heaven, which 
now manifested itself on the head of Ripperda, in every 
relation of his life: — “ Whether in his public or private 
circumstances, all bore the marks of universal excommuni¬ 
cation. His son had deserted him; and the fortunes on 
which he leaned, as on a rock, were now sinking in the 
o 4 
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ocean ; or becoming the prey of corsairs, to swell the ini¬ 
quity of infidels like himself.” All this circumlocution 
only informed llipperda of a misfortune, unworthy his at¬ 
tention at the present moment: the loss of his Levant 
merchantmen ; part, in the late heavy storms ; and part, 
taken by the pirates of Barbary. 

'I’o impose upon this new emissary, he had received him 
lying on his bed, where he affected to have sustained a re¬ 
lapse of his illness ; and, during the whole discourse, he 
kept a stern silence. At last, being vehemently urged for 
some reply to the proposition respecting an appeal to the 
Pope, Ripperda started on his arm, like a lion roused from 
his lair, and fiercely replied,— 

“ Tell your employers, that before they again lay hands 
on the Duke de Ripperda, he will have made his apjieal to 
a tribunal which shall make them tremble ! And, for your 
arguments,— 1 too have studied in the Jesuits’ college. Be¬ 
gone ! ” 

The priest supposed the Duke anticipated his own death, 
and meant the tribunal of Heaven; and, shaking his head, 
while he pronounced the words “ reprobati-! ” and “ac¬ 
cursed !” he left the apartment. 

After the information which the Jesuit had brought. 
Martini saw the approach of a familiar in every shadow 
that flitted across the dungeon wall; and, full of terror, he 
continued to urge his master that nothing should delay 
their departure that night. 

Ripperda sat a long time absorbed in thought. He 
heard no word of Martini’s, —he saw nothing of his busy 
arrangements for their flight. The corsairs of B.arbary, his 
own Moorish ancestors, and the banishment of part of 
their race, while his own line remained great lords in Spain, 
were all before his mind’s eye, in fearful, jrrompting appa¬ 
rition. His warlike progenitor, Don Valor de Ripperda, 
two centuries ago, had married the only daughter of the 
Moresco King of Granada. 

His son, the renowned Don Ferdinand de Valor, shook 
the Christian kingdoms of Spain to their centre, when the 
dark policy of Philip II. issued the edict to expel his 
Moorish subjects from tlieir ancient seats in Spain. Aben 
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Humeya was the name of the Granada princes. De Valor 
resumed it, when he raised the rebel standard on the Al- 
puxara mountains. 

“ Another Philip shall hear that name again! ” cried 
Ripperda to himself; and laying his head down on the 
traced and retraced map, to prevent any outward circum¬ 
stance disturbing the current of his meditations, he sat, 
without word or motion, till the dungeon became wrapped 
in total darkness, and the hour of his attempt drew nigh. 

Martini had furnished himself with gold, from his mas¬ 
ter’s villa ill the neighbourhood, which he had visited 
secretly by the Duke’s directions, through ways known only 
to himself; and to a treasury under ground, which had 
escaped the scrutiny of the police, and was abundant in 
jewels and ingots, 'i’he wealth which Ripperda deemed 
necessary for his expedition was sewed into various parts of 
their muleteer garments. Martini appeared from his little 
ante-room, witli a lamp in his hand, as the prison clock 
struck ten. It was a rough autumnal night; a bright 
moon, at times, showed her head through the flying clouds; 
and at others was totally obscured under a billowy mass of 
vapours, rolling over each other, and descending till they 
touched the hills. 

'rile gaoler had locked his prisoners in, and retired to 
rest: the sentinels were planted at their posts, each on the 
ramparts of the curtain between the towers. Ripjierda 
roused himself from his portentous trance, and arrayed his 
noble figure in tlie rugged habiliments of the muleteer. In 
vain he dyed his visage witli the vista-nut; in vain ho 
shrouded himself in the leathern jerkin, unshapely boots, 
and huge Sierra bonnet: still the grandeur of his air anil 
the grace of his person proclaimed the descendant of 
princes, and him who was used to command and be 
obeyed. 

The light Italian looked what he assumed — a brisk, 
active muleteer, full of life and merriment. 

Their belts were filled with loaded pistols, which they 
covered from observation by the fringes of their vests ; a 
poniard was in each well-guarded bosom, and trusty swords 
by dteir sides. Being fully equipped, Ripperda looked 
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around on the walls of his dungeon. It was still in the 
verge of possibility that his son might seek his father in 
that dismal chamber. He paused, and hastily wrote a few 
lines, to say that parent still lived, and would yet proclaim 
himself with honour to the world. He directed the brief 
letter to tlie Marquis de Montcmar, and left it on the 
table. 

Martini threw up his hooked rope, which caught on the 
iron stanchel of the window; and, clambering by it to the 
top, he dislodged the bars from their slight holding. A 
few days before, he had filed away their adhesion to their 
sockets. Having made open passage for his master, he 
fastened a rope-ladder to the opposite side of the window; 
and, dropping it out, slid down its sides till he reached the 
bottom. Here he drove its spiked extremity into the earth. 
By that time the Duke had mounted to the window; and, 
drawing up the rope by which he had ascended, remained 
seated on the stone casement till Martini had fixed all 
right below. It was no sooner accomplished, than Ilipperda 
was on the top of the ladder, and in a few seconds at its 
foot. 

The sentinel was singing a sequcdilla above, and its 
notes came to the fugitives on the wind. The moon was 
now full upon them ; and Martini, putting out his head a 
little from the wall, distinctly saw the musket and waving 
feather of the soldier, as he walked to and fro at his j)ost. 
Their garments, happily, were dark ; and they moved cau¬ 
tiously amongst the underwood at the bottom of the curtain, 
till they reached the ruined tower, the fallen masses of 
which had lessened the perpendicular of the descent. Like 
the rest of their track, it was covered with thicket; and 
they clambered down from bush to bush, and the projecting 
roots of trees now no more, till they arrived at the brink of 
the fosse. 

Martini had tried the ford the night before; and, 
))lunging in, which example Ripperda followed, both found 
a firm footing in the water. They crossed with safety, 
though in total darkness; and Martini, rolling the Duke’s 
garments, with his own, round a loose fragment of the 
ruin, sunk it in the ditch. This was done to avert suspicion 
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of their havinp; changed their usual dresses when they fled. 
The irioon again shone out from the black clouds, and Mar¬ 
tini jumped into the thicket to seek the mules. 

“ Fortune favours me !” cried Ripperda, as he looked up 
to the bright orb, and then to the frowning battlements he 
had so lately left. “ Thy ensign may light me back to this 
castle in a different garb from that in wliich I leave it! 
A^Hien Spain sees me again, it will not be as a benefactor.” 

lie turned into the wood to follow Martini, and was soon 
lost in the labyrinth of night and trees. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The second night after Louis had sailed from the port of 
Cenoa, the vessel which contained him was blown to sea by 
the severity of the weather ; and drove about, contending 
with the tempest, far from the coasts of Spain, for one and 
twenty days. Each succeeding day seemed an age, to the 
heart of a son impatient to console and to cheer a suffering 
parent, under his undeserved misfortunes; and sleep sel¬ 
dom closed those vigilant eyes, which were ever watchful 
for a change in the wind, or for some repose in the turbu¬ 
lent element that bore him along, with unstemmable fury, 
from the shores which contained his father. 

Again and again Louis questioned the page on every par¬ 
ticular which had occurred, propitious or adverse, to the 
Huke de Ripperda, during his administration. Sometimes 
tliis affectionate son’s anxiety to join his father l)ecame so 
uncontrollable, he was ready to throw himself into the 
waves, and breast their torrent to the Spanish shores; at 
other times he called upon himself to endure this hanl 
trial, which Providence had laid upon his filial patience, 
and await its good time to bring him to the side of his 
father. 

At last the storms changed tlieir direction, and, with 
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equal violence, blew the little vessel towards the Balearic 
Ides. To persist in stretching; for Barcelona, would have 
been madness in such boisterous weather: the commander, 
therefore, determined to make the nearest Spanish port. As 
the ship approached the coast, and Louis, for the first time, 
beheld that country which had so long been the bourne of 
all his wishes, he gazed on it with a strange tumult of 
mind. It was the land of his forefathers ; and with what 
views, with what feelings, was he first to set his foot upon 
its shores! 

Their high and abrupt outline cut the horizon betwerti 
sea and sky, like a superb citadel of mountains, guarding 
the rich Hesperian vale. It was evening, when he saw tlie 
golden clouds, rolling from the sides of those stu]>endous 
natural bulwarks: he thought of his father’s setting sun — 
of his last beams gilding the country he loved—of that fair 
country, opening before himself, as he had anticipated, lu¬ 
minous in glory, like the unfolding gates of Paradise ! But, 
even while he gazed, and mused, and felt a pleased augury- 
in the splendid show, the golden hues faded from the 
ethereal amphitheatre; the clouds, darkening in their 
shapes, collected around the headlands: they rested, in 
grey and sombrous masses, on the jagged summits, till a 
fierce and eddying wind, blowing suddenly from the south¬ 
east, dispersed them in one wiile and obscuring mist over 
the whole scene. Louis turned from the side of the 
vessel. 

Next morning it anchored in the bay of Valencia. The 
business of disembarking, and of resuming his journey by 
land to Madrid, prevented all particular reflection, till he 
got into the carriage. Lorenzo deemed it prudent not to 
say, at any of the post-houses or towns he passed through, 
who was his companion; and, though Louis felt he was 
stealing into the country of his ancestors, like a stranger 
and a spy, yet, by this discretion, they travelled rapiilly 
towards the capital of Castile, without any unusual impedi¬ 
ment, or even the knowledge that Ripperda had been 
removed from tbe protection of the British ambassador. 

IVhether he were passing over jdain or mountain, culti¬ 
vated fields, or barren tracts, all were the same to Louis: 
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his eye was fixed alone on the one object of his journey, 
lie entered the barriers of Madrid at midnight; but no¬ 
thing could prevent him driving immediately through the 
city, and the northern gate, to the British residence. 

W'hen his carriage drew up to the portico, another ve¬ 
hicle had just driven away; and, through the yet open 
door of the house, Lorenzo saw the ambassador passing 
through the hall. In a moment the travellers were out of 
the carriage. Lorenzo ordered the porter to conduct the 
Marquis de Montemar to his Excellency. General Stan- 
Irope had just entered his saloon, when Louis was an¬ 
nounced. Stanhope started at^hc name, knowing it was 
that of the son of Ripperda. Louis approached him ; his 
hat was in his hand; and with hardly articulate accents, 
instead of what he meant to say, he could only utter the 

agitated words — “ My father-” 

That countenance could never be once looked upon by 
an unprejudiced eye, without making an immediate in¬ 
terest in the heart. Though now worn and pallid, Stan- 
hoj)e felt its ])ower. He saw all the son in its haggard 
lines; he heard all the son, in those few indistinct sounds. 

“ You expect to find your father, here, sir?” replied 
the General. 

By the manner of this question, Louis apprehended 
something of what had happened, and witlt inexpressible 
alarm he replied, — 

“ And where is my father?” 

“ To the eternal disgrace of the cabinet of Spain,” re¬ 
turned the minister, “ its orders violated tlie sanctuary of 
my house; and by an outrageous execution of a most un¬ 
just decree, tore him from his bed, and have incarcerated 
him in the alcazar of Segovia! ” 

Louis did not stagger under the shock of tliis intelli¬ 
gence ; he firmly replied, — 

“ I am to understand, he is a prisoner ?—On what pre¬ 
tence ? ” 

“ Treason against the state,” returned Stanhope; “ but 
they cannot make their charges good. Visible facts out¬ 
weigh false swearing; and though Duke Wharton has been 
their counsellor niglit and day, nothing can be proved 
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against your father, but that once he was a heretic, and 
that you are still the same." 

“ Duke Wharton ! ” repeated Louis. 

“ Yes,” rejoined the ambassador j “ he made a show of 
rescuing the Duke de Ripperda from the fury of the popu¬ 
lace ; but it was only to betray him to the ministry. Whar¬ 
ton left your father in my house, and then drove to 
Griraaldo, to tell where he might find him.” 

Louis sunk into a seat, and remained with his hands 
locked, and his teeth grinding on each other, in death-like 
ague, while the ambassador continued his account of the 
affair. 

He assured his agonized' auditor, that notwithstanding 
the circumspection of the present ministers, to conceal their 
communications with the Hnglish Duke, the fact had been 
ascertained; and that their correspondence with Wharton 
had preceded the fall of Ripperda several months. The 
Duke’s task was to draw Ripperda into all the situations, 
which had now been wrested to his disadvantage. It was 
represented to the King, that Ripperda had privately con¬ 
ferred with Wharton, in a pass of the Carinthian moun¬ 
tains ; and that, in some other place, an affair of secresy 
had been discussed between them, at which Richelieu, the 
French ambassador, was present. These things were told 
to Stanhope, by an authority he could not dispute, but 
must not mention; and the same informant added, that 
“ whatever were the objects Ripperda had coalesced in 
with Wharton, the cause of James Stuart was not one; 
for it was in resentment of Ripperda refusing to embrace 
his views there, that Wharton had betrayed his corre¬ 
spondence with the Duke, and alleged against him treasons 
of other and terrible tendencies.” 

Stanhope observed, that from some of the present minis¬ 
ters being secretly inclined to the Stuart cause, he well 
understood why Duke Wharton had abandoned all bonds 
of honour to maintain them in their seats. Rut could he 
have found any signs of a changing principle in Ripperda, 
it was not to be doubted that he would have preferred a 
single auxiliary of such mental strength, to any combin¬ 
ation of more feeble powers. Stanhope continued his re- 
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cital, by saying, that before he repeated to the fallen minister 
what he knew respecting his pretended deliverer, Ripperda 
had spoken of his rescue as a deed of generosity in Whar¬ 
ton, that left its object no words in which to express 
sufficient admiration. Stanhope then disclosed all that 
had been told him by his secret informant ; and at once 
branded the story of the previous meetings between the 
two Dukes as a mere falsehood; or, the confession of them, 
an unexampled instance of perfidy in tlie English Duke. 
Ripperda at first listened incredulously to the charges 
against his deliverer j but when the rencontre amongst the 
Carinthian mountains was mentioned, and some other cor¬ 
roborating circumstances followed that disclosure, the Duke 
abruptly exclaimed,— 

“ He is perfidious ! for the facts are true 1” 

At this part of the narrative, Louis turned his powerful 
eyes upon the ambassador. Stanhope thought he read 
their suspicions. 

“ Hear me to an end,” continued he, “ and you will 
find, the whole perfidy does, indeed, belong to Duke 
Wharton.” 

Louis dropped his heavy eyelids over those scathed 
eyes, which he would have been glad to have closed in 
death, and bowed without a word. General Stanhope 
then repeatedJto him all that the impassioned resentment 
of Ripperda liad excited him to avow. He declared his 
ancient and inexorable hatred of Wharton, and his politics: 
he boasted, that the transaction to which the Duke de 
Richelieu was privy, had been one of mutual vengeance; 
that he quarrelled with Wharton at the Cardinal’s table, 
and the same night took his revenge with the sword. 

Louis again looked upon Stanhope. The ambassador 
continued. 

“ 1 failed reaching his heart,” said Ripperda, “ but my 
sword went so near it, we believed him slain. He was 
taken up for dead; and Richelieu and the Cardinal con¬ 
jured me to hush the affair. I obliged them, and heard no 
more of Wharton, till, like my evil genius, he appeared in 
the very mountains he speaks of. It was under total dark¬ 
ness, and he returned to me the despatches, which, I 
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doubt not, his own emissaries had taken from my courier. 
I did not know it was he, till several hours after his de¬ 
parture. The mantle, the supposed outlaw had worn, 
was then brouj'ht to me, and I recognised it to be that of 
the Cardinal, in which I had seen him wrap the supposed 
dead body of Duke Wiarton. His blood was on it. Stan¬ 
hope, we were enemies! —always mortal enemies. Think, 
then, what must have been the revulsion in my hrcast, 
when he, I had assailed to such extremity, rescued me from 
the murderous rabble, and brought me to the unquestionable 
refuge of your house ! ” 

Stanhope subscribed to the reasonableness of Ripperda’s 
first impressions, as the immediate ciFect of such .sup])osed 
generosity ; and as warmly seconded the Duke’s deter¬ 
mination to take a statesman’s revenge, since he had proved 
that Wharton was actuated by the reverse of a generous 
motive ; that he had busied himself in the secret counsels 
of Ripperda’s public enemies ; that he had influenced the 
Queen to reject evei^ letter from her once prime favourite ; 
and that, not satisfied with these treacheries, he had even 
had recourse to representing circumstances, which con¬ 
tained no offence in themselves, under colours so invidious, 
as to wear whatever treasonable shape he chose they should 
assume. 

Irritated by these convictions, Ripperda, vythout further 
hesitation, opened out to Stanhope die whole of Whar¬ 
ton’s converse with him, during the half hour they were 
alone together in the Rritish residence. It was to urge 
him to revenge himself on his implacable foes in Spain 
and Austria, by immediately embracing the Bavarian and 
Stuart claims. Wharton argued, that should Ripperda take 
this step, France and Prussia, three parts of Germany, and 
all Italy, would contend for his guiding hand. 

•‘In short, AVharton’s persuasions were such,” added 
Stanhope, “ that your father owned to me, that, did he not 
connect honour with revenge, he would have been tempted 
to have accepted the traitor’s offers; but determined to die, 
as he had lived, by his principles, he rejected all. The 
consequence was, the disappointed emissary of these double 
treasons immediately accused him of his own crimes. 
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Ami, that he might never meet a second chastisement from 
the mail he had betrayed, it was he that urged Grimaldo 
to hold your latlier in perpetual iinjirisoiiment.” 

Tile substance of Wharton’s proffers to his father were 
so like those he had made to himself: and their rejection 
having been followed up by the very conduct he had threat- 
teiied in the chateau garden, — “ that llipperda and De 
Monternar shall find what it is to have Wharton for an 
enemy!” — Louis could not doubt this treacherous ven¬ 
geance being a fact; and, crying within his soul against 
him who had perpetrated so black a revenge, he started 
from his seat. The expression of his face was terrific ; 
the image of sweet humanity seemed blotted from it; and 
with a burning eye, and a complexion of death, he turned 
from Stanhope, and, totally forgetful of his presence, took a 
jiistol from his belt. 

The Kiiglishmaii grasped his arm. 

“ ]Mar(|uis, what do you intend ? ” 

Louis scarcely moved his head as he replied,— 

“ To seek Duke Wharton.” 

Stanhope laid his hand gently, but firmly, on the pistol. 

“ Give me this useless weapon,” said he; “ the treache¬ 
rous Duke is already hidden from your vengeance. Last 
night he was closeted with the triumvirate; and this morn¬ 
ing, at daybreak, he left Madrid ; but in what direction 
no one can guess.” 

Louis yielded his pistol to the demand of Stanhope. At 
that moment, the crime, and inefflcacy of bloodshed, in 
avenging injuries like his, or any injuries, struck ujion his 
soul. And turning from the supporting arm of General 
Stanho])e, as the venerable form of Mr. Athelstone seemed 
to appear before him, he buried his face in his hands, 
and stood immoveable, lost in the multitude and agonies of 
his thoughts. 

The ambassador left him to recover alone. When he 
re-entered, he found him walking up and down the room, 
with a composed step. Louis advanced to his friendly host. 

“ AVill you pardon all that you have seen of my weak¬ 
ness, and assist me to join my father instantly ?" 

VOL. II. u 
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Anticipating this request, Stanhope had despatclied, suc¬ 
cessively, two messages to the Count de Griinaldo, (who, 
he knew, was not yet gone from council, though the hour 
was so late,) to obtain an order to the warden of the al¬ 
cazar at Segovia, for the admission of the Marquis de 
Alonternar to the imprisoned Duke. To the first message, 
the tiouut gave a civil refusal; adding, that such permis¬ 
sion would be a dangerous indulgence to so signal a criminal 
as the Duke de Ilipperda, and the enterprising spirit of the 
son might be feared. Stanho]>e sent his secretary back 
with a strong remonstrance against the injustice of this re¬ 
fusal ; adding, that should it he repeated, he must consider 
the act as a personal insult to himself: it was hostile to 
every principle of an Englishman ; and, he had hoped, to 
every jirincijde in civilised man. “ In England (said he), 
law and equity war against crime, not against nature. 
I'here, a criminal under sentence of death is sufiered to see 
those near and dear to him. Humanity must bench with 
justice; or punishment becomes crime, by degenerating into 
revenge. The Marquis de Montemar, though he bear a 
Spanish title, has had a British education. He may lx 
willing to avenge himself of his father's enemies; but as 
neither plot nor treachery are taught in a British school, 
trust his father's captivity to his honour, and you cannot 
hold him in stronger bonds.” 

The Spanish minister did not deem it politic to repulse 
a second request from tlie English ambassador in this point 
of the subject; and, with a itolite excuse for his former re¬ 
fusal, he despatched die signed order for the admission of 
Ripperda’s son. 

In the course of half an hour Louis was re-scated in his 
travelling carriage, widi four fresh horses furnished from 
General Stanhope’s stables ; and, accompanied by Lorenzo, 
he set forward to Segovia. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The sun had risen, when tlie equipage that contained Louis 
do Montemar ascended the mountainous heights of tlic 
Uuadarama. From a rocky valley, diverging down to tlie 
eastern liorizon, and shaded with every umbrageous tree 
and shrub of tliat luxuriant climate, a distant view of the 
Escurial was visible. The rays of the ascending sun were 
bright upon it, and the superb palace of the Sjiauiah kings 
shone in its fullest splendour. 

Lorenzo looked round on Louis. His countenance was 
still the same as when he entered the carriage; and the 
page (lid not venture to call his attention to the magnificent 
view before him. League after league was traversed. St. 
lldcfonso’s gilded pinnacles next presented themselves on 
the declivity of a beautiful hill. Its fountains, and its 
ambrosial vistas, rivalled those of Versailles, in emulation of 
which the grandson of Louis XIV. had caused this palace 
to be erected. But here, again, Lorenzo was silent ; and 
glittering domes, and sparkling fountains, lowly cottages, 
and gliding rivulets, all were alike passed by the abstracted 
eye of Louis, without note or cognizance. 

It was lugh noon. The chestnut woods of Antero de 
Herrares oj)ened their enamelled glades before the travel¬ 
lers. They crossed a marble bridge. Its pillared arches 
and classic balustrades clasped tlie broadest arm of the 
river Atayada, which here flowed in a deep and jiellucid 
stream. Onward was a range of colonnades, of the same 
superb material, diverging on each side from a triple gate, 
and surmounted by arches, the architraves of which had 
been wrought by Spanish artists, who had learnt their art 
in Italy, at the expense of the noble owner of that man¬ 
sion. A golden eagle, the armorial ensign of the Ripperda 
family, crested the centre arch. Within, were the park 
and the deer, and the house rearing its Corinthian columns 
amidst the redundant groves of a Spanish autumn. 

The same feeling which had chained the tongue of 
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Lorenzo, while passing iniUffercnt objects, liowerer iiete- 
worthy, now i)rccipitiite(l him to s])eak, and he exclaimed— 

“ Here, iny lord, is the Duke’s Segovian villa! — all 
the windows are shut u)>, and not a soul stirring, where 
we were oiiee so many, and so gay ! ” 

Louis glanced on wliat might have been his home ; and 
the flying horses shot by those splendid gates, to find their 
owner in a prison 1 He did not answer Lorenzo, not even 
with a sigh ; but looked steadily forward, till the diu’k 
towers of the alcazar appeared over the intervening woods. 
He read their name in their blackness and their chains ; 
hut he neither groaned, nor shut his eyes on the dismal 
abode to which his father was transferred. 

After ascending a long and widening road, they passed 
through the oldest quarter of the town of Segovia, still 
upon an ascent, till, on crossing the rattling timbers of a 
<!rawbridge, the carriage stop])ed beneath a massy arch- 
wav. Several sentinels drew aroimd the vehicle, demand¬ 
ing whence it eaine, and the object of its intrusion. Lo¬ 
renzo, being most ready in the language of the questioners, 
abrujitly answered,— 

‘‘ We bear an order from the (lount Griraaldo, for 
admittance to the Duke de llipperda.” 

An officer ai<peared, to receive and examine the pass¬ 
port. Louis alighted, and presented the order. The man 
bowed resj)eetfu]ly, when he read the name of the Marquis 
tie Montemar, and requested him to follow him to the 
jtrison of the Duke. 

AV’ilh unbreathing silence, and a heart into which all 
that was man within him was summoneil, Ijouis followed 
his coniluctor. 'I’liey reached a heavy door, studded with 
iron, and traversed with massy bars. The officer drew it 
huge key from his breast, and opened it. 

As it grated horribly in the guards of the lock, and the 
damp and dreariness of the passages struck on the shudder¬ 
ing seiuses of Lorenzo, the affectionate youth exclaimed,— 

‘‘ Oh, my honoured lord 1 la it in such a place I 
find you ? ” 

Louis turned at the exclamation, and looked on the 
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faithful servant; hut no tear was in his ej e, no souni! on 
his lip. 

The door was opened ; and the officer drew hack, while 
the son of the Duke entered the vestiliule of Ids jirisoi; 
Tile unoccupied pallet of Martini lay in one corner of tlio 
miserahlc ante-room. Louis saw nothing but the doer 
that led to the interior apartment; and crossing the vesti¬ 
bule with one step (though with an awful sense of his 
father’s stricken state, and of the dignity, whose affliction 
even a son must not break on too abruptly), he geiith 
pushed forward the half-ojKui door, and found himself in 
a large and dripping dungeon. He started, and gazed 
around ; for all was horiible, but all was solitude. 

“ H'here is my father ? ” 

“ 111 his bed,” cried the officer, who now entered. IK 
IS ill.” 

Imuis hastily, but with a light tread, passed across the 
pavement to the mattress, W'hich lay behind a woollen 
curtain, in a low vaulted part of the cell. His conductor, 
with less delicacy of attention to the supposed slumbers of 
an invalid, followed him. Lorenzo glided in also; and at 
the very moment in which the officer had pressed befon 
Louis, to announce to Ripperda the arrival of his son, the 
page’s eye fell on a letter which lay on the table. In the 
instant that the officer's appalled ejaculation proclaimed 
that no Duke was in the bed, Lorenzo saw the packet was 
directed to the Marquis de Montemar, and snatching it 
up, put it in his breast. 

“ Then, where is he.^” exclaimed Louis, throwing hiin- 
.self between the door and the officer, who was hastily 
moving toward it. “ You pass not here, till you tell me, 
to what deejier dungeon you have removed him ; for no 
jiower on earth shall keep me from my father.” 

The man stood still; and the consternation in his coun¬ 
tenance, more than liis asseverations of total ignorance on 
the subject, convinced Louis, that whatever had come of 
his father, this person was innocent of his fate. He there¬ 
fore demanded to see the warden; declaring, while he 
insisted on his demand, that the order he had presented, 
was from the minister, to admit him to tlie Duke, wherever 
u 3 
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he might be; and on the authority of that order, he would 
force his way to his presence, against every opposition. 

The officer affirmed, that the warden could know nothing 
of the Duke’s strange absence; for that he (the officer) 
was the warden’s deputy; and had himself secured the 
doors on the prisoner, and his servant, the preceding night; 
and no one else, not even the warden, possessed a duplicate 
key to that dungeon. 

While he continued to speak with vehemence, and in 
manifest terror of punishment for what had hajipened, tlic 
determined son of Kipiierda repeated his demands to have 
the warden summoned; affirming he would not leave the 
s])ot, till he was convinced that both officers were ignorant 
of the cause of his father's disappearance. 

The deputy, being now suffered to go to the dungeon 
door, called a sentinel from the end of the stone gallery, 
and briefly told the man to remain with the Marquis till 
he should return. But, as he withdrew, he had the pre¬ 
caution to turn the key of the dungeon on those it con¬ 
tained. 

The sentinel stood, with fixed arms, where his employer 
had left him ; while Lorenzo glided silently round the 
dismal apartment, prying into every thing. Having found 
the letter (which he yet kept carefully concealed till he 
could safely show it to his master), he thought he might 
possibly discover some other memorandum from Martini 
to himself; and, not doubting that the Duke and his 
brother had made their escape, he left no nook or crevice 
unexplored. 

Louis remained seated against the table, with his arms 
folded, and gazing intently on the open window. But it 
was the gaze of concentrated thought, not of observation. 
Indeed, it could hardly have seemed possible to him, that 
the Duke could have withdrawn himsetf through that aper¬ 
ture. It was not only eighteen feet above the bottom of 
the dungeon, hut, from the shadows in the depth of the 
wall, appeared a mere crenille. These objections would 
have occurred to Louis, against the supposition of this 
having been the way of his father’s escape, had the idea 
of an escape once presented itself to his mind. But he 
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had repelled the first intimation from the deputy of such 
a suspicion. 

“ From what,” said he, “ should my father fly ? Jus. 
tice must speak at last, and acquit him with honour! ” 

In his own person, Louis felt that he would sooner lx> 
condemned in the face of day, by an iniquitous sentence, 
than incur the stigma of conscious guilt, by flying from 
the trial it was his right to demand. 

“ No,” cried he, “ the Duke de Ilipperda would not so 
desert himself!” 

While he believed this, his heart died within him at 
the thought of his father’s endless captivity in some remote 
prison, where he might never hear the voice of consolation, 
or see the face of a copifortcr: and then the spectre of 
midnight murder suddenly presented itself. Ills eye has¬ 
tily scanned the flinty pavement, but there were no traces 
of blood; all was clear, and all was orderly in the wretched 
apartment, without any traces of struggle. 

In the midst of these reflections, the throng of hurry 
and alarm was heard in the gallery; the great key once 
more turned in its guards; and the hinges grating roughly 
as the door was pushed open, a crowd of soldiers, pre¬ 
ceded by the warden and the deputy, poured into the 
dungeon. 

Louis stood to receive them. The warden, holding the 
order for the Marquis de Montemaf’s admittance in his 
hand, in the disorder of his consternation hastily advanced 
to him, and exclaimed,— 

“ Marquis, where is the Duke, your father 

“ That is my demand of you,” replied Louis, pointing 
to the order; “ the Count Grimaldo expected I should 
find liim here. Here he is not. And you are answerable 
for his safety, and his appearance.” 

In glancing round the dungeon, from the floor to the 
ceiling, the warden’s eye was quicker than the deputy’s ; 
and, without attending to the reply of Louis, he exclaimed, 
— “ He has escaped through the window 1” 

" Impossible !” cried the deputy; “ he could not reach 
it.” 

“ Who reached it to take out the bars ? ” returned his 
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superior; “ lie is gone, and by that way. Round, soldiers, 
to the ditch !” 

Louis stood in wordless astonishment at this confirm¬ 
ation of what he, too, had thought impossible; though the 
impossibility, to him, had rested on the mind of the Uiike, 
not on tlie means of escape: hut when he saw the men 
withdraw, with fixed bayonets, to hunt his father's Mfe, 
(for he knew him too well to Ix'lieve, that after having 
once chosen the alternative of flight, he would submit to 
be re-taken,) all his father’s danger rushed upon him ; 
and, conscious to no other impulse than that of defending 
him, he turned impetuously to throw himself before the 
soldiers. 

The warden saw the movement, and guessed the inten¬ 
tion, He was a man of gigantic muscle, and seizing the 
arm of Louis, called aloud to bar the egress. 

“ ITliat violence is this?” demanded Louis, forcibly 
extricating himself, and rushing towards the door. But 
the sentinel without, had thrust the bolt into its guard. 

“ You must be my prisoner. Marquis,” returned the 
warden, “ until those men have searched the neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

“ On your peril! ” exclaimed Louis ; “ I demand to be 
released! In the name of your sovereign, and of your 
laws, I demand it! You have no right to imprison an 
unoffending man, whti came hither under the safe conduct 
of your minister’s signet.” 

As he spoke, he heard the rejiort of a carbine ; and, 
desperate with apprehension for his father, he snatched his 
only remaining pistol from his belt; “ Open that door, 
warden,” cried he, “ or I will make a passage through 
your heart!" 

The wary Spaniard did not stop to answer, but striking 
the arm that held the pistol, it went oft', and the ball 
lodged in the opposite wall, Louis then felt for his sword. 
His athletic opponent was on the watch ; and seizing him 
round the body — 

“ Marquis," cried he, “ these outrages can only undo 
yourself. If the Duke de Ripperda be found, he must be 
taken alive, at the risk of tliose who seek him. Kill me. 
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and you are no less a prisoner; for the door is fastened 
beyond your strength to burst.” 

Louis was alone with this powerful man ; for Lorenzo, 
with the same intention as his master, had rushed out with 
tile soldiers. W'hile he stood, apparently quiescent, iu the 
clutch of his adversary, he still held his hand on his sword. 
He discredited the pledge for Ripperda’s safety, and reso¬ 
lutely replied,— 

“ If my father have fallen, there shall be life for life ! ’’ 

And with the word, he suddenly wrenched himself from 
the warden’s grasp, and as suddenly drawing out his sword, 
stood with his back against the door. “ I am here, till 1 
know the issue of this search ; but 1 am not a second time 
to be diB,mned. Repeat to the sentinel without, your 
command respecting my father’s safety ; and demand of 
him the cause of the firing of that carbine ! ” 

The warden had no weapons but his bodily strength : 
and finding that the nerve of his young antagonist, when 
braced by despair, was equal to his own ; and seeing that 
de.speratiou was iu his eyes, and a sword in his hand ; he 
tliought it prudent to comply; and he called to the .sen¬ 
tinel, to de.spatch a man round with the demands of the 
Marquis. 

Never, since the hour of his birth, did Louis find him¬ 
self in so terrible a situation. He was hearkening to the 
ilistant voices of them, who, he believed, were his father’s 
murderers, and he found it im])ossible to get to his rescue ! 
He was, himself, acting the part of a man of violence, to 
one who was only performing his hard, but cruel duty ! 
As Louis stood, gloomily lost in the horror of the moment, 
another carbine was fired, accompanied by shouts from the 
soldiers. He thought he heard a groan follow the report, 
and that it issued from below the winilow. 

IV'ithout a word, or almost a thought, he threw his 
sworil from him, and springing on the opposite wall, 
found that he had not climbed the perpendicular cliffs of 
Liudisfarne in vain. The stones were rough ; and giving 
short but sufficient hold to his hand and foot, he gained 
the deep recess of the window before he scarcely knew he 
had left the ground. The act seemed hut one spring, to 
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the amazed warden. Louis had no sooner reached the 
window, than he would have thrown himself from the 
flinty hutments, upon the top of the precipice. Happily 
the voice of Lorenzo, from the rock beneath, arrested him. 

To descend on that side, by clambering, was impossible ; 
the outer part of the wall being worn away into great and 
abrupt hollows, till that part of the tower, where the win¬ 
dow was excavated, hung over the rock in a .shelving state. 

“The Duke cannot be found! ” cried Lorenzo. “ For 
his sake, and for God’s sake, do not attem])t quitting the 
dungeon by that window ! The soldiers have just shot 
away this rope ladder, by which he must have escapcil.” 

AVliile he spoke, he lifted it from the ground. ’The sol¬ 
diers had spied it at a distance, hanging loose from the 
wall; and as they scrambled through the matted brandJes, 
one of them took aim, and it fell. Lorenzo had made his 
approach, before the shot, to sec what further evidence of 
Ripperda’s flight might be found there ; and while the 
echoes rang with the men’s shouts, at so poor an achieve¬ 
ment, he fortunately saved Louis further danger, by show¬ 
ing him the trophy. 

“ But another carbine was fired } ” demanded Louis. 

“ A soldier slipped his foot, ami his piece went off,” 
replied Lorenzo. “ Discard me, kill me ; but believe me 
true! ” cried the page, aware of his master’s surmises, and 
seeing his hand ready to leave its grasp. “ Quit that peril¬ 
ous place, I conjure you. The jiursuers are gone round, to 
say the Duke has escaped beyond their recovery ! ” 

Louis was so far satisfied; and turning towards the 
dungeon, the entering soldiers doubly assured him; and 
dropping from the window, inward, he sprung ujton the 
floor. 

'riie men gave a hurried account of their fniitless search. 

“ Marquis,” said the warden, “ you must excuse me, 
that I do not restore a sword which has menaced an officer 
of the crown; but the door is open, and you may now 
pass hence. My employers will properly notice the vio¬ 
lence of the son, when they have information of the flight 
of tlie father.” 

“ Sir,” returned Louis, “ if I have injured you, in my 
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struggles for the liberty that was my right, I regret it; 
anil if yi'u know either a father’s or a son’s heart, you will 
not reject my ajmlogy. ” 

“ Soldiers, attend the Marquis de Montemar to the 
gates,” coldly reidied the warden. 

Louis doubted. He might yet be deceived. He knew 
not where to s^k his father. The enlargement that was 
now offered him rc-awakened his suspicions; and without 
noticing the order of the warden, he stood still. Lorenzo 
was more present to himself. He had entered with a 
second group of soldiers; and putting his hand gently on 
his master’s arm, almost unconsciously drew him out of the 
dungeon. On the threshold, he whispered,— 

“ If you are to succour the Duke, we must,not linger 
here! ” 

The words were a talisman to the benumbed faculties of 
Louis; he hastened forward, and threw himself into the 
carriage. 

“ Hack to the IJritish ambassador’s,” cried Lorenzo to 
the postilions. The ra])id vehicle once more passeil over 
the drawbridge, and wheeled down the declivity through 
tile town. On a rising knoll, Louis caught another glimpse 
of the dismal towers in which he had endured such variety 
of mental agony in the course of so few hours ! He drew 
his eyes from them, and the carriage plunged into the long 
avenue of aloes which led to the wooded heights of Antcro 
de Herrares. 

Lorenzo pulled up the windows, and let drop the silken 
blinds. He then put one hand in his bosom, and laid the 
other on his master’s arm. 

“ My dear lord,” cried he, “ here is a letter from your 
father! ” 

“ Lorenzo ?” Louis snatched the letter that was held to 
him. While he tore open the seal, the faithful youth told 
him where he had found it. It was not necessary to ex¬ 
plain why he had concealed it until this moment. Louis 
read as follows: — 

“ If my son have not abandoned me, he will probably 
visit my prison, and find this. In such a ease, he may go 
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to the house of the noble Spaniard who was his uncle’s guest 
at Lindisi'arne. He has a packet in his possession, that will 
inform Louis de Montemar of the fate of his father. 

“ IVlLLIAM, 

“ Duke de llipperda.” 

There were a thousand daggers in the frst few words of 
this brief epistle. If my son have not abandoned me! 
Louis clenched the letter against his soid-struck heart, and 
fell back in the seat. 

“ My master! my dear master!” exclaimed the pitying 
Lorenzo, as he saw the fearful changes in his countenance, 
and opened a window to give him air. Louis unclosed his 
eyelids; and those once cheering and radiant eyc.s, which 
used to break from under them like the morning star from 
the tender shades of night, turned on his faithful servant, 
blood-shot and dimmed with bitterest anguish. 

“ What does my lord say demanded tlie affectionate 
youth. 

Louis put the letter into his hands. It was not needful 
to point to the lines which had barbed him so severely ; 
and Lorenzo read them with a bleeding heart, both for 
father and son. He remarked, that, outrageil as the Duke 
had been by the ingratitude of all the world, the extraor¬ 
dinary length of their voyage might have driven him to 
some misconception regarding their detention. 

“ It is hard,” continued he, “ to be entirely just our¬ 
selves, when every body about us treats us with injustice; 
and the Duke, though a great and a good man, is yet a man, 
and must share some of our infirmities. You, my lord, 
will seek an opportunity to obey him immediately; and 
then, all these too natural suspicions must be destroyed.” 

Louis looked at the affectionate speaker. 

“ Excellent Lorenzo ! ” said he; “ my father has found 
one faithful, in your brother. If you too adliere to me, I 
shall not be quite alone in this desert universe!—I may 
yet find my father,” murmured he to himself, “ and die 
before him ! My life, my .life, is all I may now have to 
prove my soul’s integrity I ” Much of this, and more of the 
sad wanderings of a spirit overtasked, and wounded in its 
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most suscc-ptible nerve, passed in the mind and on the half- 
ntteiiiip: lil>s of Louis. 

“ I'.ut whore," asked Lorenzo, “ are we to seek tins 
fiieiid of Lindisfarne” 

“ It is the Marquis Santa Cruz,”replied Louis; “ General 
Stanhope will probably tell me where to find him.” 

“ 'I'he Marq A has a villa in the Val del Uzeda, between 
St. Ildefonso and the Escurial,” replied Lorenzo; ‘‘ and 
there I know his family usually resides, the Marchioness 
being soinelimes in attendance on the Queen.” 

“ Then,” cried Louis, direct the postilions. If tin 
.M.irqins be there, 1 may yet see my father before anothei 
night shrouds me in this direful Sjiain !” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The sun had declined from its meridian, some hours, when 
Louis again passed the marble gates of the Palaeio del 
Atayada, the deserted mansion of his father! and after 
journeying over many a league of Arcadian l.andse.ape, 
abundant in the olive and the vine, and waving with har¬ 
vests, which the paternal policy of Kipperda had spread 
over lull and dale, the heights of Uzeda re-opened to him 
the distant and transverse valleys of St. Ildefonso and the 
Escurial. 

His carriage turned into a cleft of the hills, overhung 
with every species of umbrageous trees; while out of tliose 
verdant hills innumerable rills poured themselves, over the 
refreshed earth, from the urns of sculptured nymphs and 
river-gods reposing in the shade. In the bosom of this 
green recess stood the villa of Santa Ciruz. All around 
s])oke of elegance and taste. The carriage drove under the 
light portico; and the servants, who thronged around, gave 
earnest of the hospitable temper of the owner. 

Lorenzo questioned them, whether their lord were at the 
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villa. They replied in die negative, but that his lady was 
there. 

“ I must see the Marchioness," returned Louis; and he 
sprang from the carriage, the door of which a servant had 
already oi>ened. Lorenzo remained below for further orders, 
while his master was conducted up stairs into a splendid 
saloon, the capacious sides of which were hi^; with the finest 
pictures of the Italian and Flemish schools. But no object 
could displace from the vision of Louis, the dungeon which 
had contained his fadier. 

Louis wrote his name with pencil upon a leaf which he 
tore from his pocket-book, and sent in to the Marchioness. 

It was some time before a reply was returned to him, or, 
indeed, any per.son re-apiieared. His anxiety became in¬ 
supportable. He paced the room with impatience, and a 
sickening heart: for he knew not but that the delay of 
first one ten minutes, and then of another, before he could 
follow the track he expected to find in the packet he sought, 
might, by leaving his father undefended in all the personal 
dangers of a pursuit, be the very means of allowing him to 
be retaken. 

In the midst of these harassing fears, the door opened, 
and a young lady entered; who, by her air, could not be 
mistaken for other than one of the noble members of the 
family, though her dress was that of a rclhiiciine. It was 
all of spotless wliite, with a long black rosary hanging from 
her breast. Her face was mild and pale ; but it was the 
transparent hue of the virgin flower of spring, clad in her 
veiling leaves. It was Marcella. 

Her mother had received the name of the Marquis de 
Montemar in her chamlxir. She was an invalid; but 
remembering the reception his family had given to her 
son in Lindisfarne, she sent her daughter to bid Mm wel¬ 
come. 

When Marcella entered, she drew back a moment, on 
beholding so different a persoa from the one she had ex¬ 
pected to see in the son of the Duke de Kipperda. He had 
been reported by the ladies of Vienna, as “ the glass of 
fasMon, and the mould of form I” Her brother had described 
Ilira as gay and volant, full of the rich glow of health, and 
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animated with a joyous life, that made the sense ache to 
follow it through all its wild excursiveness. The Spaniards, 
on returning from V'^ienna, spoke of him as vain or proud, 
a eoxeomb or a cynic, just as their envy or tlieir prejudices 
prevailed. Ilut Sinzendorff, her revered uncle, had written 
of him, as one whom all the women loved, while he loved 
only honour. 'ITie Marchioness had heard of the young mi¬ 
nister’s entanglement, and release, from the woman who had 
laid similar snares for her son ; and her brother, Count 
Sinzendortfj had dwelt, with encomium, on his unshaken 
firmness through every change of fortune. As Marcella 
passed from her mother’s chamber, these recollections 
crowded upon her ; and all were calculated to increase the 
timidity of her airproach. She was going to present her¬ 
self, and alone, to an admired young man, proud in con¬ 
scious dignity, whose lustre calamity could not dim, and 
whose spirit wtis exas])er,ated hy oppression ! 

Hut, instead of this lofty Marquis de Montemar, — gal¬ 
lant in attire, and re.s]>lendent in manly beauty — stern in 
resentful virtue, and upholding in his own high port all the 
threatened honours of his race,— she beheld a youthful and 
a fine form, indeed ; but in a neglected dress, covered with 
dust, ’rile jewels of his hat were broken away, and its dis- 
ordei-cd jilumagc darkly shaded his colourless check and 
eyes, whence every ray of joy had fled. Beauty was there ; 
but it was the beauty of sadness — it was tlie crushed ruin 
of what might once have been bright and aspiring. 

Marcella wondered, for a moment, at the change which 
grief must have made; and, with a very different sentiment 
from that with which she entered, she approached the son 
of Ilipperda. She held a jiacket in her hand. Louis’s 
heart bounded towards it, and he hastily advanced. 

“ From my father, madam ? ” 

“ It was left with my mother, two nights ago, by the 
Duke dc Ripperda’s servant,” replied she ; “ and he in¬ 
formed her tliat the envelope, directed to my father, con¬ 
tained a letter for the Marquis de Montemar. My mother 
would not detain it from you till she could present it her¬ 
self—being only now preparing to leave her chamber—and 
‘.’'"reforc she confided its delivery to me.” 
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As Marcella spoke^ she put the packet into his hand. By 
these words, he found he was in the presence of the Mar¬ 
quis Santa Cruz’s daughter; and, expressing his thanks, lie 
begged permission to peruse it before he quitted the house. 
She answered politely in the affirmative, and immediatelj 
withdrew. 

Louis had ob.served nothing of her face or figure, to dis¬ 
tinguish her again from the next stranger who iniglit enter 
the room. The novelty of her dress, however, could not 
escape cveti his possessed eye; and, in the moment he 
learned who she was, he thought of Ferdinand and Alice, 
and of their future union, which the assumiition of this 
garb seemed to promise. But, as soon as Marcella disa])- 
peared, he forgot botli, and every accompanying circum¬ 
stance, and even where he was, in his eagerness to make 
himself master of the contents of the packet. 

On breaking the setd, a letter at the top of a bundle of 
papers preseitted itself. lie seized it, and began to read it 
with avidity. It was from Ri])perda, and written under all 
the exasperation of his mind, when he believed himself not 
merely the object of the world’s ingratitude, but .abaniloned 
by his own and only son. Yet he forbore to s])ecify his in¬ 
juries, saying that to name them would be to stigmatise 
the whole human race. lie had hitherto lived for uni¬ 
versal man : his days should terminate on a diflerent prin- 
ci])le. He would yet confound his enemies, and astoni.sh 
Europe. Hut it should not be by embracing revenge, 
through the treasons of men ready to receive and to avoige 
him. lie would maintain his integrity to the last; and, 
from the heights of Gibraltar, assert the honour of a name 
whose last glories might die with him, but never should 
wane in his person till he set in the grave. 

Louis would not think twice on the implied suspiciojis 
against himself, which every sentence of the letter con¬ 
tained. They were bitterness to his heart; but he knew 
his innocence. He now knew the point to which his father 
was gone, and thither he would follow him. 

The papers in the packet contained schedules of the vast 
properties of the Duke, which were cast over the face of 
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Spain, in lamlcd estates, immense manufactories, and count, 
less avenues of merchandise. 

“ I bestow them all on my son,” was written by Rip. 
perda on the envelope which contained the catalogue: 
“ they may give power and consequence to tlie Marquis de 
Montemar, when lie has forgotten that the Duke de llip- 
perda was his father.” 

A memorandum of his territories in Spanish America 
was bound up with the others; and brief directions added, 
on eacli head, how his son was to secure his rights in 
tliem all. 

Louis ran over these lists, and their explications, that he 
might not leave a single word unnoted ; but, when he had 
finished, he closed up all that related to pecuniary afiairs, 
and, laying them aside in the packet, again tinned to the 
letter. It alone would be his study and his business, till he 
should reach (Jibraltar; and prove to his father that, by his 
side, in poverty or disgrace, it was his determination to live 
or die. 

He was yet leaning over the letter, jierusing it a second 
time, when he heard the door open behind him. He 
looked round, and saw the daughter of Santa (Iruz re.enfer, 
supporting on her arm an elderly lady of a noble air, who 
appeared an invalid. He guessed her to be the Marchioness; 
and, rising instantly, approached her. 

“ Marquis,” said she, “ 1 come, thus in my sick attire, 
to welcome the son of the Duke de llipperda to the house 
of my husband. 1 know his respect for your father; also 
his esteem of yourself; and, whatever may have been the 
misrepresentations of evil tongues, my brother, the (lount 
SinzendorfF, has not left the character of the Marquis de 
Montemar without an advocate.” 

The Marchioness observed a brilliant flush shoot over the 
face of her auditor, as he bowed his head to her last words. 
She added, in a still more respectful tone, softened even to 
tenderness by the sentiment of pity, “ The machinations of 
these enemies have been too successful against the Duke. 
Indeed, I doubt not, that packet has spared me the pain of 
saying you must seek your noble father in the alcazar of 
Segovia.” 

VOL. II. 


1 
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Louis briefly rtlatcd the events of the last six hours, ami 
))reseiiteil her the note to read, whieh his servant had found 
on the table in the prison, and whieh had referred him to 
the Manpiis Santa Crui:. The Marchioness had seated 
herself, and placed her guest beside her. She read the 
note, and looked with maternal sym])athy u))on the distress¬ 
ful countenance of the duteous son, to whom it addressed so 
cutting a rej)roach. Her commiserating (juestions, and the 
knowledge she showed of all the virtues of his father. 
a<Ideil to tile information tliaf her husband was hastening 
from Itaiy to inteiest himself in his cause, seemed to de¬ 
mand from Louis his fullesi confidence. He revealed to 
her the feiiiistanee of what his father had written in the 
jiackel, and I'eciared his intention to foUow him imme¬ 
diately to (libralt.u'. 

Tiie Marciiioness a])plauded ids intended re-union with 
his father ; Imt resisted his (|ui:ting her house, till he had 
taken the repi'se she saw lie so much needed. Louis would 
have been unmoved in his resohe to commence his journey 
that very night, had she not suggested that, severely as the 
Duke had been used before his flight, should he be retaken, 
his treatment would he yet more rigorous; and, therefore, 
his son must be caieful not to he himself the guide to so 
fearful a catastrophe. She assured Louis, that noiv minis¬ 
ters knew of his arrival, till his movements would be 
watched ; and that, above all things, his ]iui suing the direct 
route of his father must he avoided. She urgeil that a rash 
step, at this ciisis, might be fatal; and, theieforc, coiijured 
him to remain that night at least under her roof, where he 
might con.sidcT and leeoiisider his future ))lans, and take 
the rest that was necessary to supjiort him through the 
trials he might yet have to sustain. 

'I'liere was so much good sense and jirecautioii in this 
counsel, that Louis no longer found an argument to oppose 
it ; and adojiting her advice, of turning in a direction from 
Gibraltar, rather than towards it, projiosed going to Cadiz, 
.'Old thence hiring a vessel to take him by sea to the Hritish 
fortress. This being sanctioned by her approbation, he no 
longer hesitated to pass the night under her friendly shel¬ 
ter; and. while she retired with her daughter, he followed 
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a papo to an apartment, where every comfort was provided 
that could refresh the weary traveller. 

The Marchioness, desiring to talk of her interesting 
vjsiter, withheld i\larcella from returning to her ajiartmem; 
it might rather he ctdled a cell, in which she now usually 
jtassed the greatest portion of every day, trying to reconcile 
her jirinciples to the vows demanded by her father. She 
had studied divine truths, till her soul was in heaven ; hut 
still she was human,—she was yet a daughter. There was 
a eaiecr of kitidred duties to iterfortn, “ which never crea¬ 
ture was so fond to ritti; " and monastic seclusion, to her, 
was as death at the threshold. Her heart was warm, as it 
was itinoeent: every disixisition to blameless joy emanated 
from its ))ure fountain ; but the sympathies of gentle nature 
were to be denied to her. Slie saw that her fate was irre- 
.('.ealile. Kindred, friends—all W'ere to perish to her! 
And, withdrawing the kindly chanties of that heart into 
iiself, as into a grave, she clung to her mother (the last 
larlhly object tliat was to be wrested from her!) even as 
It IS fabled the departed soul clings to the tomb that covers 
the body from which it is divided, till time shall be no 
more. Of her mother alone, she therefore now thought ; 
and, obeying her command to stay, she listened, with a 
.~ort of separated interest, to the Marchioness’s ardent 
rcinembratices of all the kindnesses winch the Knglish rcla- 
I'Aes of Louis de Montemar had shown to her darling 
hi rd in and, in the island of Lindisfanie. 

■■ IMarcella," said she, “ wc must repay part of that vast 
di'n to this inestimable young man. Your brother has 
not exaggerttted his merits. For never did 1 .see exquisite 
beauty so unconsciously possessed; nor heroic itidiffercnee 
to the world's idols expressed with such noble simplicity.’’ 

M'hen Louis rejoined the kind hostess, his misfortunes 
and his manners had .so hap])ily propitiated, she was seated 
with her meditative daughter in the evetiing saloon, whicli 
opened to a small lake surrounded by aromatic groves. 
'I'lie Marchiotiess rose to receive him. 

Relieved from immedinte alarm for his father’s jiersonal 
safety, by knowitig that liis projected asylum was the one 
least likely to occur to his pursuers, Louis’s agitated mind 
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had sunk into a kind of torpid repose. He took the seat 
offered to him by the Marchioness, and listened to her con. 
vcrsation with soothed attention. She appeared to know, 
by intuition, die fittest medicine for his spirit; but she 
only spoke from her own noble nature, and it mingled di¬ 
rect with his. She expatiated on his father’s character; 
on the envy of his rivals ; and dated his fall from their 
ambition alone. She dwelt on tlie high reverence in which 
he had been hold by the King and Queen ; and affirmed 
that justice must be done him, both by the sovereign and 
his people, when experience should have taught them how 
they had cast away their benefactor. 

“ Meanwhile,” continued she, “ how glorious he is, in 
suffering so magnanimously for his virtues ! ” 

“ So to suffer, is the cross that makes our virtues 
t'hristian!” observed Marcella in a low voice, hardly 
aware that she had uttered what was passing in her 
thoughts. 

The remark was so like what he would have expected 
from the lips of his first Christian teacher, that Louis 
turned towards the speaker. He turned to look on her, 
recollecting that she was not merely the daughter of the 
amiable woman who was so maternally solieitous about 
him ; hut the disinterested sister, whose self-sacrifice was 
to empower her brother to complete his happiness. Though 
she had been the first to welcome Louis to this hospitable 
refuge, in most inhospitable Spain, he had noticed her so 
little, he could not have recognised her in any other garb. 
He now perused her pensive countenance. It was fair 
and meek, and touched with the tenderest sensibility. Her 
eyes were hidden with their downward lashes ; and the 
shadow of her veil tempered the dazzling whiteness of her 
forehead ; while the dark and glossy tresses that braided its 
arching brows, gave her the air of a youthful Madonna. 
Her soft white hand at that moment pressing the cross to 
her bosom, completed the picture. Unconscious of ob¬ 
servation, she was then breathing an internal prayer for the 
Duke and his son ; and, continuing her meditations on 
their fate, did not raise her eyes from the floor. 

Louis looked on her; but it was as he would have 
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looked on a lovely image of the consecrated being she re¬ 
sembled ; and again he turned to the voice of her mother. 

The Marchioness, finding him so composed, entered 
fully into all she knew of the rise and progress of the con¬ 
spiracy which had ruined his father. She recounted the 
various perfidies of the inmates of the Palais d'Espagne, 
which hail been confided to her, in the exultation of triumjdi, 
by Jlonna Laura. She narrated consonant particulars in 
the correspotulence between l)e Patinos and his father, the 
ISlarquis de Castellor; and gave instances of even deeper 
double-dealing in Baptista drendayn, the nejihew of the 
tiount lie Paz. Indeed, she hoped that the Marquis, her 
husband, would, on his return, l)e enabled to prove, by 
what she could impart, that Orendayn had been concerned 
with a suborned band of ruffians, to attack the Duke de 
Ilipperda in the Appenincs. The assault was made ac¬ 
cordingly ; and the Duke would certainly have been de¬ 
stroyed there, but for the fortunate intervention of a 
stranger. 

Tills assassination was the device of his Spanish rivals. 
And it was as well known by the Marchioness’s inform¬ 
ants, that the attempt which was made on Ilipperda in 
tile porch of the Jesuits’ college, was the work of certain 
Austrians at tlie court of Vienna, and not at all arising 
from the partisans of the Electress. The Bavarians had 
never gone further in personal hostility, than to way-lay 
for state papers; and, under the leading of (lonnt Stahl- 
berg, they had taken the despatches from Castanos, which, 
being examined by the party, were afterwards returned. 

In recapitulating this host of jealous adversaries, she as¬ 
serted that none were so actively hostile to Ilipperda as the 
Austrian junto, at the head of which was Count lloutem- 
berg, whose darling policy was to place eternal barriers be¬ 
tween any future junction of the empire with Spain. In 
his house the confederacies were formed, that were to ac¬ 
complish the destruction of Ilipperda and his plans ; and, 
by a secret management, all was supported and impelled by 
the Emperor himself. 

While Louis listened to this information, which agreed 
BO fatally with Wharton’s last conference in the garden of 
1 3 
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the chateau, he hecanio more and more bewildered on the 
motives of his false friend. 

At last the Marchioness mentioned that name, which 
never could be heard by him with inditFerence: his con- 
fidi-uce or his detestation must rest upon it. lie was 
thinking of the accumulated treachery of AVharton, when 
she j)ronounced his name. He starte{l, as if it took him by 
surprise. In her eagerness, she did not observe his emo¬ 
tion, but expatiated on the Knglish Duke’s clandestine in¬ 
terviews with tirimaldo, De I’az, and the Queen ; .show¬ 
ing their results, in the King's inflexibility to lJi|iperda’.s 
ilemands to be heard ; and with a particular emphasis, she 
affirmed, that she knew the King'.s sid)M'(|Ucnt warrant, to 
silence the injured minister from all ap)>eal, in the sealed 
dungeons of the Impiisition, w'as the suggestion of Duke 
IVliarton. 

Louis, with a tremendous fire in his before faded eye, 
grasped the arm of the Marchioness, and in plu-ensied ac¬ 
cents exclaimed, — 

“ Cease that theme — or it will make me a murderer!” 

His manner alarmed the Marchioness, and terrified Mar¬ 
cella. 'fhe former, howx'ver, restrained herself ; and mildly 
pres.sing down the hand that clasped hers, detained him on 
his seat; while Marcella started from her chair, and gazed 
upon his flashing countenance with dismay. His terrific, 
guilty words, yet rung in her ears. I'kir a moment his eye 
caught the expre.ssion of hers; and lu- answered tin- horror 
in her face by the exclamation,— 

“ I loved, and trusted him — and he has betrayed my 
father!" 

He turned away as he spoke, and walked to the other 
end of the room. ’I’hc eyes of the Marchioness and of her 
daughter met, with an anguish of commiseration in each, 
neither of them could utter. Marcella looked again at his 
agitated movements, as his back was towards lier. Ilis 
words, “ 1 loved, and trusted him — and he betrayed my 
fadier! ” had smote upon her filial heart; and tears gush¬ 
ing into her eyes, she glided from his presence to pray 
and to weep in secret. 
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AVhen Louis rccovcml himself, he scarcely remarked 
that Marcella had withdrawn. 

In hopes to soothe him, the Marchioness asked two or 
three questions respecting Wharton. Twice he attempted 
to speak, before he could give any voice to what he wi.shed 
to say: at last he hastily articulatcil,— 

“ Spare me on this subject. I would forget him, if 
God will grant me that gracious oblivion ; for that is the 
only way by which I can remain guiltless of his blood!” 

“ Rash Dc Mouteinar! ” cried the Maichioncss, pitying, 
while she rejirovcd ; “ w'ere my Indy daughter here, -she 
w'ould tell you, that if you have hojie of Heaven’s pardon 
for your owui errors, you must forgive your enemies! ” 

An agonised smile glean ed on his convulsive lip. 

“My own enemies I could i'orgive, and load with bene¬ 
fits. There are some, were they niy enemies alone, 1 could 
love in spile of every injuiy, and jiray for them, as for the 
peace of my own sold. But when they extend their malice 
to my father; when they hctiay his trusting faith, and gi\e 
him to the murderous gripe of them who lurk for his 
honour and his hfe, they are his enemies, and I cannot 
forgive them.” 

“ Yet, do not risk your life, which is now his sole com¬ 
fort,” cried she. “ Appeal to Heaven, and it will avenge 
you.” 

Again Louis walked from her. Inexorably as he now 
beheced he hated AVharton, and horribly as was the idea of 
meeting him arm to arm, still that thought w'as more toler¬ 
able to him, than to invoke Almighty power for vengeance. 

A sad confusion of right and wrong struggled in his 
breast; hut the better ]irinci])le prevailed ; and even while 
the pressure of new convictions ag.iinst Wharton crowded 
upon him, he felt, that the bitterest jiang of all, would he 
an assurance, that by such guilt on guilt, his false friend 
had forfeited the mercy of his Goil. In his fiercest throes 
of resentment, he could yet say, with the Divine Spirit, “ 1 
have no pleasure in the death of a sinner; but rather that 
he should turn from his wickedness and live!” 

The Marchioness marked his unuttered emotion, and, 
with self-blame at the amplitude of her communications, 
1 4 
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apologised for her indiscretion, and proposed his seeking 
composure in rest. He gladly acquiesced, while he begged 
her not to distress herself by regretting what she had said; 
for it was necessary to his father’s preservation, and to his 
own, that he should know all his enemies, and the extent 
of their malevolence. 

It was now within an hour of midnight. On entering 
his chamber, he sent away Lorenzo; that he, at least, 
might enjoy the sleej) that fled his master’s eyes. In a few 
minutes Louis was alone, in a magnificent apartment, where 
every tranquillising luxury invited to repose. But the downy 
couch would then have Itccn a bed of thorns to him. He 
continued to walk the room from hour to hour, in perturbed 
meditation on all that he had seen and heard through the 
preceding day. 

His spirit was on the wing to rush through every obsta¬ 
cle to his fatlier’s feet ; to labour day and night to redeem 
the reputation sacrificed by his flight; and to avenge him¬ 
self on the slanderous world, by some glorious assertion of 
the names of l)e Montemar and Uip])erda. 

At last, his exhausted taper went out suddenly; and 
being without the means of replenishing its light, he threw 
himself on the bed to muse till morning. 


CHAPTER XV. 

About an hour before sunrise, the inhabitants of the villa 
were aroused by tlic clattering of horses’ hoofs upon the 
pavement around the house, which was speedily followed 
by a loud knocking at the gates. 

The Marchioness, and her daughter, in their dressing- 
gowns, met in the corridor between their rooms, with each 
a lamp in her hand. Alarm was in the countenance of 
both; which was increased to indescribable terror, when 
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the chamberlain of the mansion appeared on the stairs, and 
informed them, he had looked from his window, to demand 
the cause of such untimely disturbance; and the answer he 
received was from the leader of the party, who said, he 
came to arrest the Marquis de Montemar, in the name of 
the Kinp;. 

Marcella’s knees shook under her, and a mist passed over 
her eyes ; but it was only transitory: she heard the steady 
orders of her mother; and rallied her own presence of 
mind in the same instant. 

“ Pedro,” said the Marchioness, “ doubly barricade the 
doors; and let no man enter, till 1 have spoken with the 
Marquis.” 

Pedro flew to obey his lady; and she proceeded along 
the gallery, to the ajtartmeut of her guest. Marcella did 
not follow her in, but sunk into a seat near the door of the 
chamber. The lock yielded to her mother’s hand. She saw 
her enter; and could distinctly hear her footsteps, as she 
cautiously approached the bed, and gently called on the 
name of J)e Montemar to awaken him. At last, she heard 
him start from the leaden slumber, which had only recently 
fallen on his harassed faculties ; and with an exclamation 
of surprise, at seeing the Marchioness leaning over him at 
that hour, and in such evident agitation, he sprang from 
the bed. 

The tumult at the outside of the house, strenuously de¬ 
manding admittance ; and the replies from within, to with¬ 
hold it for a time; explained the alarm to Louis, almost 
before his trembling hostess could speak the words of his 
arrest. Being fortunately dressed, he stepped forward, with 
an immediate tranquillity succeeding his first appalled 
thought, that, by this new detention, his father would yet 
be left to his cruel suspicions. But he suddenly recollected 
that Lorenzo might seek him, if he could not; and that, 
when his father knew how he was detained, he could no 
longer doubt his filial duty. This passed through his mind 
in a moment; and taking the agitated hand of the Mar¬ 
chioness, he told her his wish respecting Lorenzo; and, 
entreating her not to be distressed at what could not es¬ 
sentially injure him, begged her to order her servants to 
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request the officers to be paficnt for a few minutes only, 
when he would instantly put himself into their hands. 

“ Never!” criwl she; “ you are iny husband’s j^uest; 
and you shall not he forced from his house during his ab¬ 
sence. Ill should I repay the family who fostered my son, 
were I to surrender their darling into the hands of his 
enemies. I am aware they may break open my doors ; but 
tliere is a jdacc in this villa they cannot discover. Come 
with me, and )0U shall be safe, till the way is clear for your 
complete escajic.” 

Surprised at this proposal, Louis <lid not interrupt her ; 
but when she paused, ami ])ut her arm on his, to draw him 
towards the offered asylum, he earnestly thanked her, yet 
repeated that it was his fixed intention to obey the arrest of 
the King. 

“What!” cried she, “this is despair, beyond their 
hopes! 'I'liey will confine, ])erhaps torture you ! 1’liey 
could not have obtained this warrant from the King, had 
they not made him believe that you are accessary to the 
crimes with which they charge your father, 'f hey will try 
to compel you to confession ; and, though you are blame¬ 
less, you will suffer the cruellest ordeal of transgression. 
They fear your talents ; and if the laws refuse to be their 
emissary, when you are in the solitude of a ])rison, how 
many means will jirescnt themselves of ridding them of 
W'hat they fear!” 

In great emotion, she follow'ed up these representations, 
with renewed be.seeching that he wouhl accompany her to a 
temporary concealment. 

“ It is for my father’s enemies to fly,” returned he, in a 
firm though gentle tone ; “ they are guilty of treachery to 
the confidence of their sovereign, and flight may do them 
service. Hut I am innocent of offence against this country; 
my father has been its benefactor! I will, therefore, stay, 
to meet any trial they may devise to impugn him in my 
person. And, if my defence of his integrity fail witli his 
unjust judges, should I even fall in the attempt, honest 
men will form a truer judgment; and .suebhearts its yours, 
and those I left in England, will still respect Ripperda and 
his son.” 
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In desjiair at his resolution, the Marchioness reminded 
him, that the father whom he so justly revered acted on a 
different princiide. ‘‘ He was innocent, and menaced ; and 
he ffed ! ” 

“ And there," returned Louis, “ lie gave the advantage 
to his enemies, that sanction the arrest of his son. He 
should have demanded ojien trial. All Europe would have 
sujiported the demand ; and in the face of •Europe he 
would have been acniiitled. To this I would yet urge him. 
His proud rivals dare not sutler his return; and tliiir 
cowardice will, of itself, pronounce his triuinjih.” 

The Marchioness clung to him, as the uproar below in¬ 
creased, and she thought, by the extraorihnary noise, that 
lur gates were hurst o])cu. 

“ .Vlas!” cried she, “ you know not the summary jus¬ 
tice of this country ! The how-string is yet amongst us: 
you will polish in prison, unheard, dishonoured! — Oh, 
He Montcniar, in the name of all you love, hasten with 
me ' ” 

“ In the name of all 1 love and honour, dearest 
madam ! ” returned he, straining her respected and cling¬ 
ing form to his grateful heart, “ 1 must remain, and abide 
the ways of I’rovideiice.” 

“Marcella!” cried the Marchioness, looking round, 
and seeing her daughter, who had unconsciously started 
into the room, on hearing the augmented tumult below ; 
“ Marcella, come hither, and by your holy eloquence con¬ 
jure him to dy, and save the.se men the siii of murder!” 

“ Vlarcella stood still, looking on the ground. Her 
mother continued her entreaties to him, and then again 
implored her ilaugliter. 

“ Spetik to him, my heaven-devoted child ! For that 
father's sake, conjure him to abandon the ruinous project 
of abiding by the justice of his enemies.” 

Marcella's complexion was the hue of death, while she 
gasjiiiigly answered, — 

“ I cannot urge the Marquis to depart from sentiments 
I so much honour.” 

Louis looked from the weeping Marchioness, who hung 
on him witli maternal tenderness, to the daughter, pale. 
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and trembling, but firm in the faith tliat nerved his 
soul. 

“ Madam,” said he, “ I thank you for this support 
then, turning to her mother, “ Revered lady,” cried he, 

remember me in your prayers; and I shall not fear the 
malice of my enemies.” 

The words of her daughter had put the Marchioness to 
silence, and-she leaned upon the shoulder of Louis, drowned 
in tears. At this moment the clamour of many feet was 
heard on the stairs; and a man, bursting into the room, 
told his mistress that Don Diego Cuellar, one of the al- 
caids, had ordered the gates to be forced, and was not only 
in the house, but then approacliing the corridor. The 
Marchioness sobbed aloud, and exclaimed, in wild grief, 
“ My son, my son ! ” as if it were Don Ferdinand she 
held in her arms. 

Louis supported her on his bosom, but did not liesitate 
to say to the servant, “ Tell the officer I am at his orders. 
1 will descend to him immediately.” 

But before the man could obey, Don Diego and his train 
were in the corridor, and in the room. A threatening de¬ 
nunciation was in his visage, as he advanced with his staff 
of office towards die prisoner. Louis perceived the storm ; 
and, to spare the sensibility of his hostess, he intercepted 
the thunder of the alcaid, by repeating the message he had 
sent by the servant. 

“ ’Tis well, sir,” replied the officer : “ but the resist¬ 
ance which has been made, must be answered for before 
the council.” 

“ I will answer for it, and all else that may be brought 
against me, when I am before the council,” replied Louis; 
“ but, meanwhile, I request of your courtesy as a gentle¬ 
man, to dismiss your guards, till I can soothe this lady.” 

The manner of his prisoner sufficiently mollifieil the 
officer, and he made a sign to his attendants to withdraw. 
The Marchioness then turned to the alcaid ; and, to her 
fearful interrogatories, he informed her how Louis had 
been traced to her house. 

On his departure from the alcazar, the warden thought 
it prudent to send a person to observe his movements. 
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This spy followed him to the Val del Uzeda ; and then 
procecdinp; to St. Ildcfonso, (where the royal family were,) 
apprised the ministers of the escape of Ripperda, and 
where they might find his son. A council was convened ; 
and it determined, that Louis should he arrested, and held 
in strict ward, till information could be gained of the 
flight and views of his father. 

“ When that is ascertained,” continued the alcaid, “ the 
enlargement of the Marquis de Montemar will be brought 
into immediate consideration.” 

The Marchioness, being a little assured, drew Louis 
aside; and, in a low voice, entreated him to rely on the 
strenuous friendship of her husband ; and to depend upon 
seeing her, in whatever prison he might be confined. He 
exi)ressed his gratitude, in emphatic but brief terms; and 
begged her to extend her kindness, by writing what had 
haiipened, and transmitting it, by Lorenzo, to his father. 

Marcella stood all this while, leaning against the tapes¬ 
try, in silent astonishment of thought and feeling. 

Lorenzo had been the most active below, in keeping out 
the officers; and having extricated himself from them 
who had seized him in consequence, he now rushed into 
tile room, and, in much agitation, threw himself at the feet 
of his master. Louis grasped the faithful hand that clung 
to his, and answered the fervent vows to follow him into 
all cajitivity, by an impressive whisper: — 

“ You must serve me here. The Marchioness will tell 
you how.” 

Then advancing to the officer, he repeated, “ Sir, I am 
ready.” 

Don Diego beckoned two guards, who immediately drew 
near their prisoner. They attemjited to lay their hande 
on the sword and pistols, with which his generous hostess 
had re-furnished him the preceding night; but he repelled 
them, and demanded of the alcaid what was meant by this 
indignity. 

“To disarm you, sir,” replied the officer: “ such are 
my orders. You menaced the warden of the alcazar, in 
the discharge of Ms duty; we are to be protected in ours; 
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and you must yield your weapons, or have them forced 
from you.” 

“ The laws require it of me, as your prisoner?” 

“ They do.” 

Louis said no more, but put his sword and pistols into 
the alcaid’s hands. 

“He has a poniard!” cried one of the attendants, 
(who was indeed the spy who had watched his stejis,) 
“ I saw it in his vest, when he leajted from the window in 
the dungeon.” 

Louis had forgotten this weapon, hut did not tlemur in 
relinquishing it also. 

The Marchioness shudilered. “ \\'!i.Tt, ” cried she. 
“ he is to have no defence? Merciless men I ” 

“ The laws and their honour will defend me, madam ! ' 
returned he, putting her hands to his lips ; “ 1 fetir no 
man, for I have injured none. ” 

By a sign from the alcaid, the soldiers then closed 
around him ; and the Marchioness, sinking on the hosoin 
of her dauglitcr, did not see his last grateful look, as he 
was hurried from the room. Marcella met it ; and Ins 
eyes, in their fullest radiance of beauty and of hapi>im;s, 
were never so deeply felt. 


LIIAPTLR XVL 

A tifepur dungeon than that which had confined the 
father, now received the son. Tlie light whicli discovered 
its dismal bounds to his solitary eyes, came I'rom a small 
grated aperture in the vaulted roof. Escape, then, had he 
meditateil sucli an expedient, was imjiossihle. 

But, so far was that idea from presenting itself to his 
thoughts, he never ceased lamenting that his injured father 
had been reduced to so (Mpiivoeal an alternative. He 
knew not how to reconcile the imprudence of the act, with 
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Ripperda’s consummate wisdom ; till, aj lie jiassed hours 
in these lonely musiiiKS, the events of htstory occurred to 
his memory, and he remeinhered that there had been times 
in the lives of even the most illustrious characters, when 
their good genius, or their good sense, seemed to desert 
them ; when the faculty of judgment was taken away ; 
and they obeyed the impulse of passion, with all the blind 
zeal of the most inconsiderate of men. Some such alienation 
of his better reason, Louis thought, must have occurred in 
the experienced mind of llijiperda, before he could have 
taken so condemning a step ; for of neither his personal 
lOmage, nor ])atiiotic integrity, could this devoted son 
conceive a suspicion. I'Vom infancy to manhood, he had 
l)ut one impression of his father, that — 

III his pr>it ilivino, 

Tho iin.urfol liis j;}(»ri<»us Vlakcr shone 
'JVntli, wistloni,m-iitiuie hoveu-and purcl 

\nil almost worshipping the human idol in his heart, lie 
!o\ed and lioiionred him without me.asure. 

On the night of Louis’s ariival, he learnt that his prison 
was the castle of Madrid. Rut it was not necessary for 
liiin to enquire how strict, or how apiiarently long, was to 
he his confinement. Hour after hour, d.iy al'ter day, wore 
iway ; and no ])erson was snifered to approach him ; no 
letter permitted to reach his hand ; and when he attempted 
to question his gaoler, whelher the Marchioness Santa Cruz 
had ever visiteil his prison ; or if tidings had yet trans- 
pireci of the Duke de lli|)perd.i, his only answers were 
gloomy denials of all communication. 

'riiougli his portmanteau Inid been brought to him, the 
wiiting mateiials and money it contained were taken out 
in his presence, and even hi . hooks e‘' devotion shared the 
,ame fate. Indeed, the latter seemed a prize of some mo¬ 
ment; ibr when the little Rihle, which had been the gift of 
his I’astor-uncle, ojiened its litlepage to the eyes of super¬ 
stition, the oiiicer who superintended the search, ordeied 
It to he carrii’d, under a strong guaid, to the grand in¬ 
quisitor. 

Remoiistranee, on this or on any other head, was vain ; 
and, under a suspense that increased to torture, three 
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weeks dragged away their anxious days. At times, he 
almost suspected that the Marchioness Santa Cruz had 
forgotten him ; then, that Lorenzo had arrived in Gib¬ 
raltar, and failed of convincing Kipperda of his undeviating 
duty and aftection. Every frightful apprehension of doubted 
honour; of absolute abandonment to his enemies ; of an 
endless captivity in this dreary dungeon, assailed him in 
the gloom of his uncompanioned thoughts. Despair and 
hope, impatience and resignation, were the alternate in¬ 
mates of his anxious breast. Hut mental anguish was not 
enough ; every rigour of hard fare, and severe usage, was 
inexorably brought upon him. His bed was on the flinty 
pavement; his food, the scanty imrtion of a criminal. 
But the conscience of Louis was at rest; and he soon 
found that “ man does not live by bread alone.” 

Though his gaolers seemed inclined to do so much 
wrong in their treatment of him, he never repented that 
he had done rightly in submitting to the taw of his new 
country, by yielding himself to their power. But wlien 
he writhed under tlie tyrannous grasp witli wliich they 
held him, he could not but remember, witli many a yearn¬ 
ing comparison, the country whicli had fostered his in¬ 
fancy. There he had imbibed the mingled tides of freedom 
and of equity, as from the breast of a mother. Here the 
proud state that claimed him as her own offspring, met 
him with the injustice of a malignant stepdame. 

“ Noble, regretted England !” cried he, “ 1 had rather 
be a door-keeper in thy courts, than a prince in tlii.s land of 
despotism !” 

In these lingering weeks of anxious loneliness, every im- 
jictuous passion and daring wish, every motive and action 
of his short but eventful life, passed in review before him — 
his impatience to plunge into the world, and the readiness 
with which he gave way to its delusions. While reflection 
humbled him to the dust, the consciousness of having, in 
all his transgressions, erred from mistake or inadvertence, but 
never from wilfulness, raised his head to the mercy of that 
Being whom the precepts of Mr. Athelstone had so often told 
him to “ remember in the days of his youth, and in his ex¬ 
tremity he should not he forgotten.” These thoughts were 
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heavenly visitants to the young captive, who lay like Joseph 
in bonds, with Faith, and Hope, and Innocence, his com¬ 
forters. The cheering lamp which these immortal sisters lit 
in his heart, illumined the dark eclipse with which the re¬ 
cent treacheries of man had overshadowed it ; yet he never 
thought of Wharton, but with a horror that shook his 
soul. He durst not look steadily on his image, for no light 
was there. 

A fourth week commenced. It was the anniversary of 
that day, in the past autumn, when Santa (Irua took his 
leave of Lindisfarne: Louis then stood gazing on the de¬ 
parting vessel, and vehemently wishing to hang upon its 
sails, and so be transported to his father and to action ! It 
Was also the Sahhath-day; and the uncle who, a year ago, 
had stood by his side, admonishing the iutemjterate desire, 
— he, at this dismal anniversary, was, at this very hour, 
in the little church of Lindisfarne, beseeching Heaven’s 
“ pity on all prisoners and captives,” unconscious he was 
then jmtting up a prayer for his own darling child ! - 
The tears were not without balm, that filled the eyes of 
his nephew at the recollection. 

In the midst of these meditations, the dungeon door 
opened, and Santa (iruz appeared on the threshold. Louis 
started from his seat, and could have cried aloud,— 

“ Then, my (Jod has remembered me !” 

But tidings from his father were also in his thoughts, and 
he only ejaculated that revered name. 

Santa (!ruz embraced him, with more agitation than 
his stately mien might have announced. 

“ The Duke de llijiperda has not been heard of," 
returned he; “ he must, therefore, be safe. By any other 
means than that of flight, 1 would his son were equally 
secure from his enemies! ” 

Fearless for himself, Louis entered at once upon his 
father’s case. His first wish was to induce the Marquis to 
solicit the King to hear the son in defence of the parent; 
or, if that were denied, to allow Santa Cruz to present a 
written vindication of Ripperda's Austrian ministry. Louis 
gave die Marquis a simple narrative of every transaction in 
Vienna, from the beginning of the business to the stage in 
von. II. K 
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which he left it at his recall. And, in the course of the 
explanation, he could not avoid noticing the destructive 
mystery into which the double conduct of Duke IV^harton 
had involved every proceeding, even to those in which he 
had no explicable concern. 

“ Yon are already avenged of him !” replied the Mar¬ 
quis. (leneral Stanhope has made full report to England 
of all your enemy’s secret practices in favour of the cxileil 
sovereign. The information was given by your father, who 
gained it from the lips of Wharton himself. Prior to that, 
the English Duke’s adherence to James Stuart had been 
known to, but could not be proved by, the Uritish ministry. 
Rut this accusation brought it into a tangible shape; and 
the consequence is, the confiscation of your enemy’s estates, 
and a reward ofFered for his apprehension.” 

Louis was confounded at this recital, 'rite words whicli 
M’harton had s])oken to liim in the park of Bamhoronglt 
murmured in his ears — “ / put my life into yiiiir 
! ” 

“ And iny father has set that life at a price ! 'I'lu 
country in wliich wc first metis now no more to him than 
to me. lie is an outlaw—1 a jnisoner!” 

Louis was silent under these thoughts — a stricture was 
on his heart; but he recovered himself, while Santa Cruz 
jiroceeded to inform him that he had been only a few days 
returned to Spain. Rut the Marchioness had lost no time 
in writing to him all she knew relative to the fall of Rip- 
jierda, and the arrest of his son ; and, urged by her, as well 
as by his own zeal, he had hastened to Madrid, lie there 
investigated the affair. Among other nefarious paiticulars, 
respecting the overthrow of the ex-minister, he had learned 
w hat was to have been its bloody conclusion. The King 
had been so pressed by the British ambassador on the out¬ 
rageous seizure of his guest, and some of the northern 
envoys having openly pleaded their conviction of the Duke 
de Ilipperda’s general integrity, the Spanish ministers feared 
to stem such an opjiosition of opinion, should they venture 
their predecessor in a public trial; and, aware of their in¬ 
ability to convict him of treachery, peculation, and unlawful 
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ambition (tlie grounds of his impeachment), tliey had 
recoursi' to tlic kttres de cachet of the Inquisition. 

“ Pid 1 believe that your father’s reconciliation to the 
Komish church vsere hypoerLsy,” continued the Marquis, 
“ 1 should be the first to approve his sentence; but 1 
know the spring of these accusations — that the penalty of 
imimted heresy would have been made the forfeit of his too 
exemjilary virtues! ” 

Santa Cruz did not stop at this observation ; but can¬ 
didly acknowledged, that, if ever the flight of au innocent 
man from tlic bonds of his country were an act of com¬ 
pulsive pradence, it was in the case of llipperda. lie 
added,— 

“it is not here, as in England, where the laws govern 
tile prince. Arbitrary power holds ours in check ; and 
when once a man is seized, if he cannot attain the grace of 
his judge, he has little dependence on his justice.” 

The Marquis said, that he had made personal applica¬ 
tions to the ministers, and to the Queen, to beg their inter¬ 
ference with I’liili]) for Louis’s trial or enlargement. The 
ministers were inflexible, and Isabella not less linn in her 
refusal. All that could be extracted fioin their clemency 
(or, rather, from that of the Queen alone), was a hard- 
wrung ])ermission to visit Louis in his cell. 

“ Yet," said the M.arquis, “ my hojies do not stop there, 
fine ste]i in hunnanity warrants the expectation of a second. 
1 am in favour with her Majesty. 1 came to be, what yon 
projiosc — the medium of your father’s vindication ; and 
that will conqirehend your own.” 

Impressed with the deepest gratitude, Louis confided to 
his ilisinterested friend the whole contents of the packet 
left in the care of the Marchioness. According to Louis's 
jiarting request, she had intrusted her husband with the 
secret of Ripperda’s asylum ; and now he acknowledged 
that one object of his present visit was to obtain Louis’s 
permission to confide it also to the Queen. He urged that 
it would flatter the iieculiarities of her character, and might 
conciliate her good offices for his liberty. Being at Gib¬ 
raltar, llipperda was out of tlie reach of personal danger, 
even should the secret transpire beyond herself; anil, 
K 2 
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meanwhile, the measure might do every thing for his son, 
and his son’s final wishes, in the assertion of his father’s 
fame. 

“ Sliould her influence be seriously aroused in your 
behalf,” said the Marquis, ‘‘ you will find it resistless with 
the King; therefore, peremptory with his ministers.” 

Sensible as he was that his father’s asylum was chosen 
with honour, and that its divulgemcnt could be productive 
of no ))Ossiblc harm, Louis had every disposition to yield to 
this advice ; but his eagerness to adopt any honourable 
means of facilitating his release ran before the ])rogressivc 
hopes of his zealous friend, when he found that his father 
was yet ignorant of his being in Spain. 

He learned from the Marquis, that, as soon as he was 
taken from the Val del Uzeda, a reserve guard had forcibly 
seized Lorenzo, and borne him away also to prison. 

Soon after imparting the latter information, Santa Crui' 
rose to retire; and, promising to use his endeavours foi 
the enlargement of the servant, as well as the master, he 
embraced the grateful son of Ripperda, and bade him 
adieu. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Some time elapsed before Louis saw the Marquis again ; 
but when lie re-apjieared, it was to appoint an interview 
between the son of Ripperda and a lady of the court; and 
this ostensible confidante was no other than her Majesty’s 
self. 

Santa Cruz’s representation of Louis’s romantic honour 
with regard to Countess Altheim, had excited Isabella’s not 
less romantic taste for adventure; and she resolved to try 
her personal effect upon a heart like his, unaided by her 
rank. While she was considering this project, a person 
arrived from Vienna, who spoke every where of the con- 
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fusion which had taken place at that court, from an open 
declaration, on the l)art of the Archduchess Maria-Thc- 
resa, in favour of Francis, Prince of Lorraine. This news, 
by verifyinp; one argument, in the alleged innocence of 
Louis de Montemar, gave a respectahle colour, in her own 
mind, to the really vain motive, which prompted a clan¬ 
destine reception of the Duke do llipperda’s son. In men¬ 
tioning her design to his zealous friend, she hinted tliat 
such privacy was necessary, since the King had follow ea 
the flight of llipperda with a sentence of perpetual ha- 
nishment. While unknown, she said, she could discourse 
more freely to the young Marquis on tlic circum.stanceB of 
his father’s conduct; and, by remaining incognita, should 
site choose the affair to end at that conference, her implied 
interference would escape having raised in him any too 
sanguine e.\pcctations. 

Santa Cruz bowed to a command, that promised so fair, 
notwithstanding its professed doubts as to the issue; and, 
as it was to he ke))t a profound secret, he pledged himself, 
and performed his word, not to disclose her real quality to 
the object of her condescension. 

While Louis exchanged his prison garments for a court 
dress, the Marquis tohl him he must not ground his fa- 
tlier’s defence to the lady ho should see, on any argument 
of the Queen’s precipitancy in politics. Her Majesty’s 
consciousness was sufficient. Louis thanked him for his 
e.aution ; and no objection being made to the royal signet, 
which Santa Cruz carried, they passed through the prison ; 
and without opposition entered the carriage at its gates. 

As they drove silently through the streets, the Marquis 
regartted the countenance of his companion. It was no 
longer pallid and dejected. His eyes were bent downwards 
in thought, but a bright colour was on his cheek, and the 
refulgence of an inward happy animation illumed every 
feature. Santa Cruz refrained from remarking on this 
change, so favourable to his cause, though he did not the 
less wonder how it could have taken place, during the short 
interval since his first visit. 

The fact was simple. From that hour hope had been 
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Louis’s abundant aliment. Yet not an implicit hope in 
frail humanity. He had lately learned to put no absolute 
trust it) man, nor any dependence on princes. He had 
been made to know, that blinded judgments are often with 
the one, and misguiding interests with the other ; but he 
knew ill irhom he trusted! and the expression of hope in 
his countenance, partook of the sublime source whence it 
s])rung. 

When they arrived at St. lldefonso, vespers were con. 
< luded, and the King had retired with his confessor. This 
circumstance was what Isabella had anticipated, and wliich 
had determined her to name that hour for the ap))ointed 
interview. A few minutes after Santa (.,'ruz had conducted 
Louis into her pavilion, she ascended tlie steps. On 
hearing her foot on the pavement, the Marquis hastened 
to meet her; and as she stood in the portico, and Louis 
remained in the room, he had an opportunity of taking cog¬ 
nizance of the lady who was to report his suit to her royal 
mistress. 

She seemed about forty ; of a low stature, and slight 
Hgure; with a countenance, whose acute lineaments, dark 
complexion, and quick, penetrating eye, announced alacrity 
of intellect, with an equal proportion of irritability and 
vindictiveness of mind. She conversed a second with the 
Marquis, and preceded him into the pavilion. He pre- 
.sented Louis to her as the Marquis de Montemar ; and 
named her to him by the title of Huchess Tarrazona. 

Louis bowed respectfully, while she so far forgot her 
assumed character, as to take no notice of his obeisance, 
though her riveted observation lost not a line of his face 
or deportment. He raised his eyes from the shaw; they 
usually took in his bow; but encountering the sharp and 
investigating gaze of hers, he looked down again, and re¬ 
treated a step back, with a second bow. 

“ Marquis,” said she, to Santa Cruz, “ you may attend 
in the portico." 

As she spoke, she turned into a secluded veranda, and 
waved her hand to Louis to follow her. He obeyed. 

For more than an hour Santa Cruz walked to and fro 
under the long double colonnade of the pavilion, before 
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the Queen rc-appoared on tlic threshold. Louis remained 
in the saloon. She stood apart several minutes, talking 
earnestly with the Marquis, and then withdrew, unattended, 
across the garden. 

Not a word passed between him and his charge, until 
they were out of the confines of St. Ildefonso, and once 
more on the road to Madrid. Louis’s countenance all tliis 
time was meditative and troubled. Santa Cruz at last 
said,— 

“ The Duchess informs me it shall not he her fault if 
your suit be not favourably conveyed to the Queen.” 

“ She is very kind,” replied Louis, “but very extraoi- 
dinary ,• and, liid you not assure me of her influence, I 
would rather avoid her interference. Site appears too 
peremptory to be a favourite with arbitrary power ; and 
though some of her discourse showed a penetrating judg¬ 
ment, and great vivacity in the interests of Spain, yet 
the rest was trifling ; indeed, absurilly foreign from our 
subject.” 

■ Santa Cruz warned his young fiiend to take things a« 
he found them, and to be as resiicctful to the Duchess as 
to the royal presence itself. He then enquired Hit parti¬ 
culars of what had passed. 

Louis informed him, that, so far from her Grace seeking 
information relative to the Duke de Ripperda’s politic.al 
conduct at Vienna, she continually interrupted the narra¬ 
tion of these proceedings, with the strangest questions 
res])ecting the nature of his intimacy with the Kiripress. 
And when she had received assurances and proofs, that it 
was a ])urely confidential friendship, contracted in early- 
life ; and, though continued, was ever in check to the in¬ 
terests of Sjiain, she repeated the same interrogatories, 
again and again, with all the art and abruptness of con¬ 
summate subtlety. At last she demanded a minute de¬ 
scription of the Empress’s person, saying with a smile,— 

“ Marquis, your next attendance at St. Ildefonso may 
give you an opportunity of judging between your Queen 
and this boasted Elizabeth of Germany !” 

“ Should you be admitted to such an audience,” ob¬ 
served Santa Cruz, with a smile, “ you must not disap. 
K 4 
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point the expectations of the Duchess, in giving the palm 
to her mistress.” 

“ She will be fairest to me,” returned Louis, " who 
turns the most gracious eye on the truth of my father.” 

“ Hold that principle,” rejoined his friend, “ and I will 
not curb your sincerity.” 

From this day the aspect of many countenances changed 
at St. lldefonso. The Queen was engaged in fretpient 
conferences with the King; and the ministers, who seve¬ 
rally used to make one in all the royal consultations, were 
totally excluded from these. I’hilip kept a strict silence 
on their subject, though his saddened physiognomy often 
declared how they perplexed him. The Queen alone wore 
an unaltered mien ; yet the lynx eye of De I’az could 
often discern suspicion in her j)rompt accordance at the 
council; and some unknown triumjth in the smile, with 
which she bowed in devoted deference to the judgment of 
her husband. What was the object of all this, and what 
would be its end, were equally subjects of mystery and of 
apprehension to the newly-seated ministers; but not one" 
of them suspected, for a moment, that ttipperda, whom 
they had exiled, or his son, whom they had immured, held 
any connexion with the changing scene. 

In the course of a week, after the interview in the pa¬ 
vilion, Santa Cruz re-entered the state prison of Madrid, 
with the sign-manual of the King, for the release of the 
Marquis de Montemar, and his servant Lorenzo d’Urbino. 
The young man was confined in a cell remote from his 
master, in equal ignorance with him that the same roof co¬ 
vered them. Their re-union was joyous on the part of 
Louis, but full of overflowing transport on the side of Lo¬ 
renzo ; for his gaolers had tortured him with reports of 
his master 8 death, and assured him that his own imprison¬ 
ment would shortly be ended by the same violent means. 

The governor of the prison was enjoined to conceal the 
release of the Marquis de Montemar from tlie ministers of 
the King, until Philip himself should send permission to 
ofiicially announce it. 

Louis was to be admitted the following morning to a 
private audience of the Queen. He was to go as a sup- 
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pliant; and to pass from a dungeon to his first presentation 
at a court, where his father liad taught him to believe, he 
would one day be received as only second to royalty itself! 
But he thought not of these circumstances. He had gained 
one great object in obtaining the royal ear, and he looked 
with confidence to the event of the interview. 

Santa (Iruz was not less sanguine ; and, with almost pa. 
rental pride in the son of Kipperda, he conducted him to 
the i)alace, and led him to the chamber of audience. Her 
Majesty was alone, and seated in a chair of state. A mag¬ 
nificent dress shone through the large veil she had thrown 
over her face and person. 

On Ldbis approaching her, and on his being named, 
Itending his knee to the ground, she rose, and threw uj> 
her veil. 

“ Marijuis de Montemar! ” said she, with a smile, and 
extending her hand; ‘‘the Duchess Tarrazona has pre¬ 
vailed ; and, thus, I promise my ])atronage to her client! ” 

Louis had entered in some agitation ; and knelt with 
more, at the feet of the sovereign, who, he believed, held 
the honour and fate of his father in her hand. He now 
recognised the Duchess, in the Queen ; and every anxious 
doubt fiying before the glad surprise, the sentiment of his 
heart shone out in his complexion and eyes. She translated 
this flush of hope, into a tribute to her charms; and 
graciously repeated her smile, when he put her hand to his 
lips. 

“ Whom will you servo, De Montemar ? ” said she, 
“ Elizabeth, and Countess Altheiin ? or Isabella, and the 
Duchess Tarrazona ? tihoosc freely, for 1 love not bondage.” 

Conscious complacency beamed in her looks, as she 
spoke. 

“ My duty, and ray heart,” replied he, “ are alike at 
your Majesty’s feet." 

His heart was in his words, and his countenance. The 
devotion of Kipperda had been reserved and stately; but 
in the animated answer of his son, there was a youthful 
fervour, a chivalric gallantry; which, being her soul’s 
passion, subdued her at once to his interest. All her pre- 
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detennined caution vani^ed before it. She looked towards 
Santa Cruz. 

“ Give De Montemar your cross of the Atnaranth,” said 
she; “ 1 will replace it to-morrow. When he returns from 
Gibraltar, he may wear it openly ; now, it must l)e nearer 
the seat of truth.” 

Santa Cruz drew from his neck the purple rihand, at 
which the brilliant cross was sus])endcd, and buckled it 
under the vest of his young friend. Again Louis kissed 
the hand of the condescending Isabella ; who continued to 
regard his graceful person with increasing favour, while 
she communicated the result of her mediation between him 
and the King. 

So many bafiSed negotiations for the restoration of Gil)- 
raltar, had worn out the patience of Philip; and, as the 
fortress was evidently strengthening itself on the Spanish 
side, he had ordered similar lines of intimidation to be con¬ 
structed at San Roque. But this did not awe the English, 
whose sovereign seemed on the eve of a quarrel with the 
new ministers of Spain. Isabella had seized the occasion, 
to repre.scnt to her husband the danger of allowing the 
British cabinet the incalculable benefit of Ripperda's dis¬ 
coveries and counsels. In pursuance of these arguments, 
she had gradually gained her object with the King; and 
she informed Louis she had obtained the royal command 
for him to go direct to Gibraltar, to lay before Ri])perda 
all that was alleged against him; to offer him a lair and 
open trial, or a general amnesty ; and, whichever he would 
prefer, should follow his election. 

The trial was what Louis demanded. 

“ Grant my father that,” said he, “ and wc ask no 
more.” 

“ Bring him from Gibraltar,” returned the Queen, “ and 
nothing shall be withheld, that can gratify the honourable 
ambition of his son.” 

She then told him, that, as it was necessary to keep these 
preliminaries from tlie knowledge of tlie ministry, he must 
neither visit the British ambassador, nor the Val del Uzeda; 
nor even allow his name nor his errand to be known, until 
he should have obtained the object of his mission. 
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“ When you return, it will be with a companion,” 
added she, “ to whom, meanwhile, I pledge my restored 
confidence.” 

She smileil, and disappeared. Louis looked gratefully 
after her. The Marquis would not trouble the hopes of 
this aftectionate son, by warning him, tliat all this revered 
goodness arose from the dreams of vanity ; and that both 
father and son must preserve its illusions, if they would 
continue in the favour she so largely promised. 

Louis gave his arm to his friend; and with heads too 
full of busy thoughts, to give them immediate utterance, 
they repaired in silence to Santa Cruz’s residence in Madrid. 

A few hours completed every preparation for Louis's 
journey to Gibraltar ; and the next morning, by daybreak, 
accompanied by the faithful Lorenzo, he set forth on his 
momentous pilgrimage. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Hope, having drawn him from sad meditations, as he 
rapidly pursued his way towards the south of Spain, he 
could not but obey the voice of nature, which called on him 
from valley and from mountain, to behold her vast and 
wonderous creations. 

The royal province of Castile, traversed by rivers, and 
iiopulous with cities, conducted him to tlie extensive plains 
of La Mancha. Here, the palladian palaces, north of the 
Guadiana, and avenued with glowing vistas, were exchanged 
for heavy and sombre hamlets, spread under the shade of 
thick groves, and dark with the clusters of the black grape. 
But, in architecture alone, these villages were gloomy and 
uninviting. It was the season of the vintage, and the 
whole scene teemed with life and gaiety. Louis passed 
through it, enjoying, witli the sympatliy of benevolence, the 
happiness he saw. In front lay a mountainous desert. 
Here he exchanged his vehicle for two stout mules, used to 
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the precipitous road; and, with Lorenzo, entered the new 
region. 

They were now in tJie Sierra Morena, wliich separates 
La Manclia from the Hesperian vales of Andalusia. The 
passes of the mountain were long, winding, and melan. 
choly; but the moment he crossed its high misty ridge, 
Louis felt a difference in the atmosjdiere; amazing and 
grateful in its contrast, as the luxuriant landscape before 
him, when opposed to the frowning sterility behind. 

“ 'I’hat is Andalusia ! ” exclaimed Lorenzo, jiointing 
down to the fairest piedmont of Spain. Louis knew there 
was not a rill, nor a hillock, in that ample province, which 
did not once owe tribute to his family ; he also knew, how 
they had been lost; and, with mingled feelings, he turned 
to the careless voice of Lorenzo, remarking on the beauties 
of the view. 

On one side, towards the cast, extended the pastoral hills 
of Jaen, backed by die snowy summits of the distant Ne¬ 
vada of (iranada; — the last retreat of the Moors, before 
their final expulsion from Spain ! Louis thought on the 
latter circumstance, as those storied mountains stood bright 
in the glowing sky. lie recollected, that amongst these 
persecuted people was Don Ferdinand de Valor, one of his 
own progenitors; and that his attachment to the Moorish 
cause had occasioned the first sequestration of the Ripperda 
territories to the Spanish kings. Louis did not utter his 
reflections; hut, deeply ruminating, gave the reins to his 
mule, and slowly descended the heights. 

With this humble equipage, and by the side of a single 
attendant, he entered the principality of his fathers. Over 
those very hills and valleys, where the heroes of his name 
had conducted armies, to assist or to repel the sovereigns 
of Spain, he was journeying, to seek the representative of 
all their honours ; an exiled fugitive, in a foreign land! 
— But William de Ripperda was not less worthy of their 
blood! And the last of their race did not blush at the 
banishment of a parent, whose crimes were his virtues. 

“ My noble, glorious father!” exclaimed he, inwardly, as 
he looked upwards: that look conveyed his vow to Heaven, 
—to think only of that father; to exult only in his virtue;. 
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to mourn only liis affliction ; and to regard his weal or woe, 
as the only future objects of his own. 

When he crossed the Guadalquivir, Lorenzo checked his 
mule. 

“ from this spot, to the banks of the Xcnil,” said he, 
“ a track of many leagues, is the Marquisate of Moiiteraar. 
The castle stands on a high promontory, far to the west, 
on the latter river. I never shall forget the joy of the 
country, when the Duke de Ripperda jiaid it a visit, on his 
return from Vienna.” 

Louis looked on the silver flood, on each side of the 
noble bridge they were crossing. He, then, was lord of that 
branch of the magnificent Guadalquivir! The lands he 
saw, bore his name; the people who tilled them, owed him 
homage; and he was passing through all, a stranger, and 
unknown ! 

He descended from the bridge, into a sinuous track, 
between long plantations of olives ; and, under their refresh, 
ing foliage, the low vines, ainl the waving corn, were alter¬ 
nately sprea<ling their clusters, and yellow tops, to the sun. 
Here, again, were the reaper, and the joyous treaders of the 
wine-press. He listened to their jocund voices; their 
guitars, castanets, and bounding steps; and he could not 
forbear thinking, with some emotion of displeasure, how 
little did the memory of him live in their hearts, whose 
jiatcrnal jmlicies had secured to them these fruits of their 
labour. As long as they were happy, it seemed the same 
to them, whether their benefactor w'cre on a tlurone or in a 
prison! 

Rut it was human nature, consistent with itself; which 
forgets the Providence that blesses, in the enjoyment of his 
gifts. The friend of man must, therefore, imitate his 
Oeator; and, pouring his good on those who need it, the 
just and the unjust, look for gratitude in the world to come. 

The travellers again occupied a wheeled carriage, and 
pursued their journey with rapidity. In some parts, they 
traversed extensive forests, sublime in sylvan grandeur; 
then, they wound through the shady defiles of intersecting 
hills; or passed tlirough towns, and villages, the decorated 
and airy architecture of which bore evidence of Moresco 
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origin; all around, was a fair garden. But there was a 
bound ; a wall of mountains rose before them, shooting up 
into die azure heavens, in sharp and menacing peaks. 

Here they resumed their mules. Tlie first part of die 
ascent was gradual; and, as Louis mounted the rugged 
acclivities, (sometimes on foot, to scale the highest points, 
while his beast rested;) he saw, winding along the less 
abrupt tracks, the shepherds of die plains, driving their 
flocks to the recesses of the upland jiastures. The practice 
is the same in Scotland; and the similitude pleased one, 
who had passed some of his happiest hours amongst the 
Highland hills. 

But the image of him, who was then his dear and trusted 
companion, rose with the remembrance. He saw him 
bounding tlown the breezy height, his plaid streaming in 
the air, and his feathered bonnet in his hand, as he whistled 
gaily, and waved him from afar. 

Louis closed his eyes, to shut out the association with 
the scene'; but it would not do. The glad smile of perfect 
confidence still shone on the visionary lip ; the I'yes of the 
persecuting phantom continued to sparkle with greeting in¬ 
telligence ; and even his voice seemed to sound in his ear ! 
— Louis shuddered to the soul, and, sjiurring his mule, 
dashed forward, amongst lieetling rocks, and caverned ruins. 
They had once been a magnificent work of man. An aque¬ 
duct built by the Romans, and its remains, clasped the 
mouth of the pass, which leads to the interior of the moun¬ 
tains. Hence it was called the Puertn da Jioiidii; as these 
were the peaks of that name, which stretch their stony 
ramparts between the plains of Andalusia and the borders 
of the sea. The Sierra de Konda suiqtasses, in desolate 
grandeur, even the sublime wastes of the Morena moun¬ 
tains. No vegetation crowned these vast colossal rocks; 
bare to the sun and tempest, they looked like the htige 
altar of nature, to which avenging Jove fastened the con¬ 
suming but still immortal Promdtlieus. All around, was 
either acclivity or precipice; and, from between two high 
pyramidal crags, Louis caught his first view of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 

A small-fishing town was scattered about a little bay, at 
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the foot of the mountain. Lorenzo proposed hiring a 
Vessel there, to take them immediately round to Gibraltar. 
Louis readily acquiesced in a plan, which would exempt 
him from the delays that might accrue, should they enter 
tilt! fortress by the Spanish lines. He was to remain in 
tlie mountain, to watch the mules, while Lorenzo would 
descend, by a path he had discovered in the precipice, to 
the sea-shore. Before they parted, a spot was fixed on 
amongst the rocks, as a place of rendezvous. 

Wlieii Lorenzo was gone, Louis bound the animals to 
the remains of an olil wooden cross, which had been 
erected to mark a place of murder ; and, putting down 
their corn before them, on a spot where grass would never 
grow, he ascended a high promontory, to see whether ho 
could discern any part of the embattled heights of Gib¬ 
raltar. But the lofty crest he sought, was not within the 
mountainous horizon. Broken pinnacles of granite, shat¬ 
tered by the deluge; and fathomless abysms, that made 
the eye giddy, even to glance at, hemmed him around. 
As he contemplated the hideous solitude, voices suddenly 
'sounded near him. It was not his intention to listen, but 
before he could move, he heard the name of his father, 
jironounced in a rough, guttural tone, lie paused breath¬ 
lessly. The s|)eakers were invisible ; and the last two who 
spoke, continued affirming to the other, that, “the Duke 
de llipperda was still as able, as he was willing, to reward 
all who would do him service.” 

“ Prove it to me,” replied his comrade, “ and you shall 
find me ready.” 

“ This purse of ducats ! ” replied the other : “ he will 
load your felucca with bags of the same, if you carry the 
merchandise he bargains for ! ” 

A low shelving cliff, and some broken ground, divided 
Louis from the speakers. He saw the dark points of their 
Montero caps, under the crag ; and, vaulting from his 
more elevated situation,' stood before them. They were 
two strong-bodied men, with fierce, independent coun¬ 
tenances ; and, starting on their feet, they, also, stood 
resolutely; and eyed the no less commanding, though 
youthful figure, which boldly advanced towards diem. 
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Louis saw, by their wild garb, they were smugglers; 
and of the Gustanos tribe, the gipsies of Spain. Lorenzo 
had pointed some of these people out to him, in the Sierra 
Morena ; and had explained their daring lives, and out¬ 
lawed condition. Some pursued their desperate traffic on 
the high seas ; and others, in wandering bands, vended 
their forbidden merchandise over the face of the country. 
But they all called themselves Serranos ; being the generic 
name for the inhabitants of these fastnesses of nature ; 
and, as such, Louis addressed them. 

" Brave Serranos !” cried he, as he approached them ; 
“ you speak of the Duke do llipperda, as if you had seen 
him lately. I am seeking him ; and any facility you may 
give me, shall not pass unrewarded.” 

The men looked on each other; but the elder of the 
two, striking the head of a huge hatchet into his belt, to 
show he could maintain his humour, not to be trifled with; 
answered Louis, by demanding, in his turn, how he knew, 
that they had any concern with the Duke de llipperda. 

“ By accident. 1 stood by my mule, on the other side 
of the cliff, and lieard you discourse of the Duke, as if you 
had recently parted from him. Was it at (iibraltar ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Where, then ? ” 

“ If you are an emissary ctf his enemies,” replied the 
smuggler, “ you had best return to your mule. 1 am not 
the man, to betray a friend.” 

The blunt honour of tlie outlaw, bore its own evidence 
to Louis ; and, without a second thought, he answered,— 

“ I am Ids son.” 

“ It may be soreplied the man, “ but you are also 
a courtier ; and flesh and blood of that cast are rarely to 
be trusted. If you dare face the truth, follow me. You 
will find a man behind that rock, who may tell you, what 
I will not.” 

“ Who might I see there " 

“ One tliat knows whether tlie Duke de Ripperda has a 
son.” 

“ His name ? ” demanded Louis, who observed a strange 
treacherous leer, in the wild countenance of the other man. 
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“ Martini d'Urbino,” returned liis comrade. 

Louis did not hesitate: “ I follow you.” 

The smuggler led die way, down a circuitous ravine, to 
the mouth of a cavern. Several mules were feeding near 
its entrance. Louis heard the sound of boisterous jollity ; 
and, as he advanced, he discerned, in the depth of the 
cave, many persons seated on the ground, under the light 
of a huge iron lamp, that hung from the roof. 

Had he wished to recede, retreat would have been im¬ 
possible. But all thoughts of personal hazard were lost in 
the one eager desire of learning some certain tidings of his 
father. The smugglers’ communications to each other, 
being uttei-ed, when they were ignorant of bein^ overheard; 
and, therefore, when they could have no intention to de¬ 
ceive ; had awabened doubts in him of Ripperda having 
reached Gibraltar. Perhaps, he had been overtaken by 
his enemies; and was now, secretly, managing with these 
adventurous men, to effect his escape from some second 
alcazar, in the bosom of the mountains! The minister’s 
silence to Santa Cruz, or even to the Queen, on such a re¬ 
capture, was no argument against its probability ; and, 
impressed with these apprehensions, Louis hurried on¬ 
ward, impatient to see Martini, and to learn how he 
might yet reach his father. 

At the mouth of the cavern, he stopped. Ilis guides 
drew close to him. They saw no sign of intimidation in 
his face; and the former spokesman stepping forward, 
announced to his comrades, the arrival of a stranger, who 
called himself the son of the Duke de Ripperda. Every 
man rose at a moment, and with a murmur, and clangor of 
heavy arms against tlie rocky floor, that might have ap¬ 
palled more veteran nerves. Louis comprehended his dan¬ 
ger. His eye had ranged, at a glance, through the crowd, 
and he saw no Martini. He recoiled a step, and, placing 
his hand on his sword, said in a firm voice — 

“ Gentlemen I I am here, on the faith of that man. 
He brought me to meet Martini d’Urbino, my father’s ser¬ 
vant ; and I demand to see him.” 

The smuggler put his hand upon the arm of Louis. 

VOI.. II. L 
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“ Signor, you have a stout heart. From that, alone, I 
believe you to he what you say. Enter the cavern, ami 
you will find the man." 

'fhe smuggler turned, and said something, in an un¬ 
known language, to his comrades. Louis regarded him with 
a dauntless, but stern brow ; for, while he spoke, the men 
drew gradually around, though at some little distance, mut¬ 
tering to each other, and fixing their eyes on their prisoner. 
Such Louis believed himself to be. The only point that 
was open for his advance, was into a cave. All seemed 
vacancy there, excepting the pendent lamp, which showed 
the fragments of the yet unfinished revel. 

“ Can ray father be reduced to league with men like 
these ? ” 

It was frenzy to suppose it; ami, if it were not so, 
Louis himself was lost. He had gone too far to retreat: 
and, with a step wliich announced the resolution with 
which he would defend his life, he went forward into the 
den. 

The captain of the hand followed him. Ho passed him ; 
and was immediately obscured in the deeper gloom of the 
interior rock. Louis saw no human being, in the wide 
range, though many might be hidden in the sha<lowy 
depths of its farther excavations. He fixed himself with 
his back against the side of the cavern ; and, with his 
hand on his sword, steadfastly regarded the spot where the 
smuggler had disappeared. 

His comrades remained without, and evidently watched 
any egress, unsanctioned by their chief. 

Louis heard the advance of hasty steps, from the in¬ 
terior vaults. He planted himself more firmly in his po¬ 
sition, and half drew Ids weapon. The smuggler emerged 
from a recess, with another person ; and, in the instant of 
his re-appearance, pointed to Louis, aud said to his com¬ 
panion — 

“ Ho you know that cavalier’’ 

The two were in the deepest shadow of the rock : hence 
Louis could not distinguish, otherwise than by the voice, 
which of the persons was his conductor. But himself 
being on tlie spot, where the light fell direct on his face. 
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the immediate response to the demand of the smuggler 
was an amazed cry — 

“ It is the Marquis de Montemar ! ” 

“ ’'J'is well ! ” rejoined the outlaw, “ else he must 
have slept without his ancestors.” 

The voice of him who had recognised Louis, was indeed 
Martini’s; and that faithful servant was, the next moment, 
at the feet of his master’s son. 

Tlie smuggler joined his comrades on the rock ; and 
Louis immediately enquired the fate of his father. To his 
astonishment. Martini informed him tliat, more than two 
months ago, that very man had conveyed the Duke to the 
coast of Barbary. 

“ Had lie been refused admission into Gibraltar?” 

“ No ; he had never sought it.” 

“ M’hat was his object in going to Barbary ?” 

To this, Martini gave a confused and unsatisfactory 
reply. All that Louis could gather from his agitated, and 
sometimes contradictory accounts, was, that after his escape 
with his master from the alcazar, anil during their pro¬ 
gress towards the sea, the Duke had never emerged from 
an intense reverie, excejtt to give orders; and then, he 
only delivered his commands, and straight was profoundly 
silent again. It was not until they reached the borders of 
the Mediterranean, that the object of his meditation seemed 
explained. While Martini was foddering down his weary 
mules, llipperda entered the shed, accompanied by Davalho, 
the smuggler. In few word-s, he declared his intention to 
embark that night for 'rangier ; and asked Martini, whe¬ 
ther he chose to share his fortunes in that land, or to re¬ 
turn whence he came. Martini swore to live and die with 
him; and the next sun rose upon Ripperda in the kingdom 
of the Moors. 

This intelligence confounded Louis; it was so contrary 
to his father's written intention, and so totally inexplicable, 
on any principle of his former conduct. AThile Martini 
gave his hurried narration, he did it with evident fear of 
saying too much; and yet he appeared hovering on the 
point of saying more. Louis told him there was some¬ 
thing in his manner tliat excited his suspicions. He feared 
L 2 
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he withheld some communication, which, as the son of the 
lJuke de Ripperda, he ought to know. Martini’s confu¬ 
sion increased with the earnest remonstrance of his young 
master ; and, at last, he confessed that the Duke was en¬ 
gaged in some projects, the consequences of which he 
dreaded, but he was bound by oath not to betray. 

“ His Excellency,” continued he, “ has laid the same 
bonds on Cavalho; who, with other men of his trade, are 
sworn to serve him. My present errand to Spain was to 
bring away certain treasures he left at the Castle de 
Montemar. They are now on the backs of the mules you 
saw feeding without; and, by to-morrow niglit, they will 
be in Barbary.” 

Louis was lost in conjecture. 

“ Arc you sure. Martini, my father rceeived no insulting 
repulse from Gibraltar ? ” 

“ I am sure he never made any application there.” 

“ It is very extraordinary ! But you dare not satisfy 
me. I will know it all from himself ; and, whatever may 
be his reasons, his destiny shall be mine.” 

Martini now acknowledged to Loui.s, that Ripperda’s 
indignation was so high against his son, there could not be 
a hope of his admitting him to his presence. 

“ Every day,” continued the faithful creature, “ my 
lord names you in his general maledictions on the un¬ 
grateful world ; he names you in terms tliat I have often 
deprecated from you, on my knees; and, as often, he has 
commanded me from his sight, till I knew how to distin¬ 
guish between loyalty and parricide.” 

“ But I do not deserve his curse. Martini,” rejdied 
Louis, “ and I will appear before him. He shall not want 
a comforter, and an honourable confidant, while he has a 
son. You must engage this Cavalho to give me a passage 
in his vessel.” 

Martini went out of the cavern, to prevail on the smug¬ 
gler to this purpose; and Louis was left to his bewildering 
thoughts. That he saw the usually festive spirits of the 
Italian so completely subdued, redoubled the uneasiness, 
with which he considered the vow that had been exacted 
from him, and the smugglers. Louis’s open and honour. 
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aWe mind, shrunk from such ill-assorted mystery; till, 
fimlinp: some comlemnation of his father, in this repug¬ 
nance, he reproached himself for having conceived the 
nameless drcail he felt creeping over him. He recalle<l 
his injureil parent’s undeviating career of public virtue ; he 
dwelt on the magnanimous features of his character; and 
could find no argument in either, to sanction liis present 
irrepressible forebodings. 

“ Yet why,” cried he, “ does he take refuge with infi¬ 
dels ? why associate his honourable name with these des¬ 
perate men } ” 

After Louis had settled with Cavalho the terms of his 
voy.age to the opposite coast, he and Martini repaired to tlie 
rock he had ajipointed to Lorenzo for their mutual ren¬ 
dezvous. Lorenzo was sitting by the mules, anxiously 
awaiting the appearance of his master, when he dc.scried 
him on the heights, with his companion. It was now deep 
twilight; but the light was sufficient, when the latter 
drew near, for Lorenzo to recognise his brother; and the 
lively pleasure of their meeting was only checked by re¬ 
collection of the calamitous situation of their respective 
lords. 

Lorenzo informed his master, he could not procure a 
boat to go round to Gibraltar, the strait being too much 
infested with Barbary pirates, for small vessels to put to 
sea. Martini sighed heavily at this information. Louis 
attributed it to apprehension for the treasure he had to 
convey, and made a remark to that purpose. 

“ No,” replied the Italian; “ Cavalho carries a safe- 
conduct : nevertheless, I am Catholic enough to wish every 
corsair at the bottom of the sea 1 ” 

A few minutes communicated to Lorenzo, that his mas¬ 
ter’s voyage was now to be to Barbary ; where the Duke 
de llippcrda was already arrived. The faithful servant 
regarded all places alike, to which he was to follow his 
lord ; and, having received his orders, he went apart with 
Martini, to discuss with freedom the subjects most inter¬ 
esting to them both. 

The night was balmy and serene; and Louis kept his 
station in the open air. After their conference, the brothers 
L -i 
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drew near, and slept by his side; but he watched and 
mused, and silently prayed to Him who was above the 
stars. The moon arose. As he contemplated that lovely 
planet, considering it, as walking in beauty and loneliness, 
like the youthful saint, who had urged him to persist in 
the virtue that was his principle, he could, almost, have 
bowed to the bright similitude. But, when he recollected, 
that by the vague light of this very moon, the secret de¬ 
predator crept from his covert ; and each deed, that shuns 
the ken of man, steals upon his sluml)crs ; he shuddered ; 
and, turning from its beams, beheld the long shadow of a 
figure approaching him. It was Oavalho, from the beach 
beneath. He came to say that his men were on board, the 
packages stowed, and all was ready to sail. 

In the course of half an hour, Louis found himself on 
board an outlaw’s vessel, with the crescent of Moharnmeil 
dying from the mast! This tvas the “ safe-conduct” 
Alartiui spoke of, and was sufficient to protect them from 
all the corsairs of Barbary. Their light galliots scudded 
by in every direction, and hailed the smuggler as he passed. 
Cavalho stood on the deck, with a turban on his head, 
replying through a trumpet, in the barbarous slang of 
rapine. 

The dark blue sea, innocent of the guilty keels which 
shot across its bosom, heaved its reflecting waves under 
the brilliant orbs of a midnight African sky. All was 
tranquil; all in harmony with the first fiat of its Cre¬ 
ator ; excepting the breast of rapacious man ; excepting 
the heart of an anxious son, ruminating on conjectures, 
hopes, and fears. He leaned on die railing of the deck, 
with his eyes fixed on the dusky distant shore; but in a 
more wretched state of mind, than he could have believed it 
jiossible to be his, when approaching the goal of his many 
prayers, the presence of his father. There was something 
witliin him, that would not be satisfied with his present 
companions; with his father, having made such men his 
confidential agents; and,-in the midst of his troubleil 
thoughts, he often murmured to himself— 

“ Oh, why did he fly !” 

The night continued bright, and the wind fair; and 
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having smoothly passed Eurojia Point, the little vessel 
turned into the strait, between the far-famed Pillars of 
Hercules, — Caipe and Abyla. Louis gazed on both ; on 
the fortified heights of the one, on tlie wild cliffs of the 
other. He thought on (Jerizim and Ebal — the blessing, 
and the curse: “ Choose ye Ix'tween them !” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

The next day being a religious feast of the Moors, it was 
midnight before the (ihristian crew thought it safe to draw 
towards the shore. They then ran their bark into an 
obscure creek, about a league from the town of Tangier. 
A (lull flame, which gleamed on the summit of the rock, 
as if feeding on its surface, was the mariner’s guide through 
the intricate navigation. The cliff's were high and close ; 
therefore all was black darkness, excepting where this phos¬ 
phoric beacon openeil its wandering fires. 

A dead silence was maintained during the working of 
the little ship into its place of refuge; and, not until its 
bulging sides grated against the point of landing, ilid Louis 
receive any intimation of being near the place of dis¬ 
embarking. Martini pressed his arm, and whispered — 

“ We may now go on shore ; but continue silent till we 
reach the Hambra.” 

Cavalho and the Italian jumped from the head of the 
vessel, upon the land. Louis followed his conductors, 
leaving Lorenzo in the ship. For nearly an hour tlic 
cautious tread of their footsteps was all that disturbed the 
profound stillness. They passed many low, flat-roofed 
dwellings, where the inhabitants were shut in, even from 
the light of the stars, performing the last rites of their 
solemn feast. Such gloom was in memory of the shadows, 
which had enveloped their prophet in his flight from per¬ 
secution : to invade it hy noise or intrusion, would have 
L i 
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lipen deemed sacrilej!;e, and the blood of the transgressor 
must have expiated ttic offence. 

After their almost uiibreathing passage along this popu¬ 
lous road, they struck into an avenue of date trees, and 
stopped before a building of spacious dimensions. Martini 
turned a key in a low-arched door, and, gently opening it, 
they all passed through a short paved arcade into a court, 
open to the sky, and dimly lighted, under its pillared side- 
aisles, with four painted lamps. A fountain in the centre 
was discovered, by the transient sparkling of its waters, 
as they dashed into a marble basin below. 

Here silence was broken, and Martini told Louis, that, 
although his father was under that roof, he durst not 
introduce him immediately to his presence. In the Huke’s 
exasperated state of mind, an abrupt entrance might de¬ 
stroy at once every object of the interview; therefore, the 
judicious follower of the unhappy Ripperda’s fortunes con¬ 
jured his son to wait till the Duke were at least apprised 
of his arrival. 

Louis had no resource but to remain where he was. He 
had too much dependence on the honesty and discretion 
of Martini to doubt his prudence in this precaution; and 
the faithful creature left liim. 

If the gloom around this anxious son were great, that 
in his mind was of a deeper shade. lie was alone; for 
the smuggler had followed Martini. An hour elapsed in 
this irksome solitude. He listened for the sound of a 
voice, or an approaching steji; but the silence continued 
unbroken. His suspense became intolerable; composure 
was no longer in his power even to assume. He paced 
the mosaic floor with every agitating conjecture, envying 
even the feelings of anticipated murder, witli which he 
had awaited the mysterious visitant, in tlie lonely chateau 
of Phatfenberg. At last, the Italian and Cavalho appeared 
at the extremity of the court. The smuggler turned 
away, through a dark colonnade; and Martini advanced 
to Louis, who had darted towards him. 

Follow me, signor; my lord consents to see you.” 

It was a cold welcome; but Louis thought not of the 
words, since tlie permission was granted. He hastened. 
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through numerous arcades, to a large tented door. Mar¬ 
tini drew it back, and Louis beheld the honoured object of 
his long and filial pilgrimage. The Duke was standing, 
with his back to him, reading a scroll of paper. Nothing 
that was not purely the son, was then in Louis’s labouring 
heart ; and atlvaucing, to throw himself at his father's 
i’ect, he heard Martini say,— 

“ My lord ! the Marquis de Montemar.” 

Rip])erda turned his head. 

“ Let him wait my leisureand, looking on the paper 
again, he sternly resumed his reading. 

Louis stood. The face of dea<lly paleness, the eye’s 
livid flash, and the deep, emaciated lines, furrowed with 
every trace of the burning volcano within, filled him with 
a dismay, even more terrible than the fierce estrange¬ 
ment this reception announced. Hut it was only for a 
moment that his astounded faculties were transfixed by 
the direful apprehension. It was his father still ; his noble, 
injured, suffering father! Hushing forward, Louis flung 
himself on his knees before him, and covered his face in 
his robe; for the hand he would have grasped was with¬ 
held. 

Rijtpcrda’s breast was locked. 

“ What is it you require of me ? ” said he: “ the minion 
of two queens must have some reason for bending thus 
low to the man one has dishonoured, and the other be¬ 
trayed ! ” 

Louis looked up in that implacable countenance. He 
attem]>ted to speak, but no sound obeyed. He struggled 
for his father’s hand, and wrung it to his heart. Rippeida 
stood, cold and collected. 

“ Wluat would you yet seek of me ? I have no longer 
fame, nor riches, nor power, to bestow. These were your 
idols! Deny it not! 'I'hey were my own 1 I found their 
food ashes. But the draught that turned my blood to 
poison, was the desertion of my son.” 

“ Hear me, my father! ” at last burst from the lips of 
De Montemar, as he clung around that august but torpid 
frame. No warmth glowed there, but the gloomy flame of 
vengeance; no responsive throe whispered there, that sym- 
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pathy and fnrfpvcncss were within. The very stillness, 
with which he suffered, without returniii;' or reprovinj;, 
this agonised embrace, smote his son the more severely to 
the soul. Yet he thought ho saw more of resentment 
than of the new calamity he had lately a])])rehen(lcd, in 
the stern calmness of his father; and, hojiing to jirevail by 
reason, where reason yet reigned—in a less agitated voice, 
he repeated — 

“ Ilear me, and then condemn me! or believe me, and 
acquit me—before the tribunal of Heaven, and your own 
justice!” 

llipperda, with the same unmoved air, replied, — 

“ Speak what you have to say ; I will attend.” 

He pointed to a divan for Louis to sit. He olieyed ; 
and his father sat opjiositc to him, folded in his mantle. 
His eyes were bent to the floor, except when he occasion¬ 
ally turned them, in deep susjiicion, upon the earnest nar¬ 
rator. Not one oral remark escajied him, till the com¬ 
munication was brought to an end. He then looked up, 
and slowly pronounced,— 

“ ’Tis well; and the tale is marvellously told. Jlut I 
have no connection with its truth or falsehood.” 

“ Yes, my father !” returned Louis; “ it contains your 
justification ; the acquittal of your son; and the atonement 
of your repentant sovereigns 1 ” 

“ My justification is here! ” exclaimed the Duke, proudly 
striking his breast, and starting from his seat. “ And, for 
atonement! Heaven and earth cannot atone for my in¬ 
juries. Tell your queen, that William de Ripperda was 
not born to quail to any man, nor to hold his honours by 
flattery to a woman. I served the country of my an¬ 
cestors, for its own sake; neither in homage to her, nor to 
the King. I devoted myself to the prosjierity and peace of 
the world. But they rejected peace, and they shall find a 
sword 1 All have spurned me 1 1 am thrust out from 

Europe. Yet when I have found a land of refuge, they 
would ensnare me to return ! And I will return! Re¬ 
turn, with desolation and death ! For Christendom, un¬ 
grateful Christendom, has sinned beyond my wish to 
pardon.” 
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“ How am I to comprehend you, my father?” 

“ You cannot comprehend irie. 1 would not he com¬ 
prehended by a Siianiard! You were once my sou. And 
you have satisfied me you meant to be loyal to me: hut 
you cannot serve two masters." 

What master would oppose my serving my father ? 
If you mean the King of Spain, your own inexpugnable 
honour would not raise an arm against him ; and he will 
not, cannot, prevent me dedicating my life to you ! ” 

“ My honour, Louis ! Christian knights ha\e honour ! 
The King of Spain has honour; his ministers and those 
of Austria have a thousand honours! But where were 
they all when my ine.rpugnnhlc honour was calumniated 
and betrayed ? AVhere, when the man they durst not bring 
to an open trial was committerl to the dungeons of the In¬ 
quisition, to he silently and securely murdered?” 

Louis acknowledged the justice of his father's indignation 
against the government of Spain ; yet he enforced the 
Queen’s ])ersuaaions for the retuiii of her still favourite 
minister ; and, dwelling on the glorious result of the public 
trial she had absolutely promised him, enlarged on Ins 
consequent satisfaction, in ])ronouncing a general forgive¬ 
ness on the mi,sguided people, who were still the objects of 
his paternal love. 

Rip])erda walked the room during this discourse; and, 
when it ended, gave no other reply to its arguments than 
pronouncing a brief and solemn curse upon the whole land. 
Louis shuddered as he gazed on the working brow of that 
still noble countenance; and, with a self-control that sur- 
j)rised even himself, commenced a new train of persuasions 
to induce his father to resume his first intention of passing 
over to Gibraltar. He laid before him the advantages of 
seeking an asylum in England; where he might live with 
honour in the bosom of his family, and under the protection 
of a government constituted to revere his virtues. 

“ But here,” said he, “ what can your free spirit expect 
in a land of slaves ? ” 

Ripperda drew near him. 'I’liat mouth, on which the 
graces once played, was distorted by a smile of such tri¬ 
umphant malice, that his son recoiled. 
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“ In the name of God, my father! what is it you 
intend ? " 

“ 1 will tell you, Louis,” returned he, “ when I hear 
you repeat your oath, to adhere to your fatlier, against 
earth and heaven. Grapple with me, my son, in this over¬ 
throw of our oppressors, and the name of Ripperda shall 
redeem itself!” 

llis eyes shot terrific fires, as he spoke; and Louis, 
direfully convinced of his fears, answeied with assumed 
calmness — 

“ All that the laws of earth and heaven and my own 
devoted heart dictate, as duty to my father, I am ready to 
peribrm. To follow you whither-soever you go ; to abide 
with you even in this worse than wilderness:—if it be 
your decisive will! ” 

Ripperda walked several times uj) and down the apart¬ 
ment. Several times he glanced suspiciously towards his 
son, atid stopjied oj)posite to him, as if he were going to 
speak ; then turned away, and resumed his perturbed pace. 
A consuming impatience inflamed every feature; and, once 
or twice he took out his watch, aiul, looking at it, muttered 
to himself. At last, abruptly drawing near his son, he 
snatched the cross of the Amaranth from his breast, and 
scornfully exclaimed — 

“ If you would belong to me, forswear all of w’hich this 
is the emblem.” 

Louis was dumb. The Duke resumed with wild so¬ 
lemnity — 

“ One night in the Alcazar,—when my gaolers had left 
me no light but my injuries, — 1 bethought me, who raised 
those walls!—Louis!—In the black darkness of my prison 

I saw a host,—they who fell in the passes of Granada!_ 

I saw the spring of my Moorish blood; — and from that 
hour the soul of Aben Humeya passed into my breast. 
Yon is my ensign I” 

He pointed to a crescent standard, which stood in a far 
corner of the room. Louis stiU gazed on him, without 
speaking; but the apprehension in his mind was in his 
looks. 

“ Do not mistake me,” rejoined tlie Duke; “ my in. 
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juries have not made me mad; but they have driven me to 
a desperation — tliat will jirobe you to the heart. Are you 
now willing to go wlicre I shall go; to lodge whore 1 shall 
lodge ? Shall my God be your God .?■ And my enemies 
your enemies.? Or, am 1 cast out, like Ismael, to find my 
revenge on them who mock me—alone?” 

Louis had now subdued the effect of his fears, and 
rallied himself, to argue again with his father as man witli 
man. He could not penetrate the whole of the threats he 
had heard ; yet, his rapid arguments embraced every juis- 
.sible jiroject of revenge. The Duke listened to him with 
stoical apathy. But, when the energetic pleader dwelt on 
the heinousness of coalescing with the enemies of the 
Christian faith, in any scheme against its profc,ssors, Rip- 
])erda interrupted him, with a withering laugh — 

“ What, if I make their faith my own ? ” 

“ Impossible!” cried Louis; “ you whose life has been 
a transcript of your faith ; noble and true! It is not in 
you, my father, to desert a religion, the founder of which 
wa-s perfectly holy, just, and merciful; to embrace the 
creed of an imjiostor I — one, whose life was polluted with 
every vice; and whose blasphemous doctrines sanctioned 
oppression, and jirivileged murder! Oh, my father, it is 
not in you to become the very thing that excites your 
vengeance.” 

As Louis continued a still more earnest apjieal to his 
father’s understanding and conscience, Ripperda suddenly 
stopiicd before him. 

“ You may spare your arguments, De Montemar; I 
know all you would say ; but it is my choice to be a 
Mussulman.” 

His son’s tongue clove to the roof of his mouth; but he 
forced the appalling question: “ Your choice to abjure the 
religion you believe ? To cast from you, your God, and 
your redemption ? ” 

“ It is my choice to be revenged I” cried the Duke, 
gloomily striking his sword; “ we will talk of redemption 
hereafter.” 

“ Oh, my father, it may then be too late ! ” 

‘‘ My soul on the issue! ” returned he, with a second 
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liorrible smile: “ you are brave ami daring; and wib 
buckle your life to your father’s in the desperate leap ? ” 

He grasped his son’s artn as he spoke, and looked in his 
face with a fierce resolution, which menaced some terrible 
judgment, on the rojdy he seemed to anticipate. A low, 
monotonous cadence of many voices, chanting a few dismal 
notes in regular rise and fall, broke the awful pau.se. llij)- 
perda drop])cd the arm he held, and calmly said,— 

“ They come. In another hour, 1 shall be sealed an 
enemy of ('hristendom !” 

Louis comprehended all that was intended. 

“ By the Saviour you outrage in the dreadful intent,” 
cried he, “ 1 demand of you not to incur the deep per¬ 
dition ! By the honour and renown you so richly possess, I 
conjure you not to consign all at once to such universal 
infamy ! By the memory of my mother, now in the heaven 
from which you would seal your everlasting banishment, 1 
implore you to remember that you are a Christian ! — 
that you are the Duke dc Ripperda! — that you are my 
father! ” 

With the last words Louis sunk on bis knees, anil 
forcibly added, “ My life and your salvation hang on this 
dreadful hour! ” 

All the passions of his nature were now in arms in the 
breast of Rijiperda. The boiling flood rushed to his brain, 
and pressed ujion the nerve that shook the seat of reason. 
He looked askanee uixin bis son, with a horrible expression 
that spoke of suspicion, of scoin, nay, even of bale. 

“ Uc Montemar,” cried he, “ what would ye, yet, with 
one who reads you as you are.? MHiat dare you expect 
from a father, who secs the de.sertion yon meilitate.? I 
will not be trifled with, foi' J cannot be (leeeived. Be with 
me, or against me—a Mussulman, or an enemy ! h’or, in 
this hour, 1 forswear all connection with the Christian 

world — all honour to the name of-” 

But, ere he could pronounce the fatal abjuration, an 
awful cry from his son arrested the concluding words. Jt 
was the cry of a pleading angel at the bar of eternal judg¬ 
ment ! With its piercing, beseeching appeal, he stretched 
forth his arms to Heaven, supplicating its mercy, to defend 
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liis father from himself. At this juncture the door opened, 
and Martini announced the arrival of the sacred deputation. 
The Duke snatched his hand from the grasp of his son. 
Louis seized h.is robe. 

“ Never will I leave you,” cried he, “ till you consent 
to (juit these enemies of your honour and of your soul!” 

“ Kelease me, on the peril of your life!” returned his 
father, with a desperation equal to his own ; hut with a 
something added to it, that made Martini draw a few steps 
nearer to the defenceless Marquis. Ui])])erda's fingers wan¬ 
dered over the hill of a poniard that was in his girdle. 

“ (lould my blood expiate the offence of S])ain, anel not 
(lollute iny father’s hand, cried Louis, “ I would say, take 
the life you gave. Oh ! at any sacrifice, but that of soul 
and spirit, leave this accursed land ! If your freedom be 
pledged to these barbaiians, give them my youth and vigour 
m exchange, fiet Ihoii drink my Wood ! — let them cover 
me with insults and oiipression ! Only do you fly — fly, 
my father! and save me from veiling my eyes in the 
dreadful day of judgment! ” 

Kijiperda did not answer, for his possessed mind heard 
not what was said, lie continued gazing on the vehement 
speakc! with a terrible fixtuie of eye; but, in tbc moment 
the sounds ceased, lie burst into a treinendous laugh, and, 
with a force almost preternatural, attempted to break from 
liis ...oil's clinging arms, lint filial piety was stronger than 
the madness of revenge. Louis grasped his knees, exclaim¬ 
ing, in the agony of bis spirit,— 

■' Oh, Ood, be my advocate!” 

.At that moment a clenched h.and fell on his forelicad, 
with the weight of death. Louis felt no more, for the 
blow was in his soul. Ilis nerveless fingers relaxed their 
hold: he fell prostrate, and Ri))perda rushed from the 
apartment. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

When Louis awoke to recollection, he found himself lyinp; 
on a mat, on a stone floor, and in a dark apartment. A 
strange mingling of heavy sounds murmured in his car, as, 
with a confused sense of sulFering and of misery, he strove 
to recall ])ast events. Such shades arc of speedy conjuration. 
Where he was, he could not guess ; but he soon remem¬ 
bered where he last knew consciousness: he too well 
recollected the last scene which had met his eyes. Its 
various images were no sooner recalled, than they became 
vague and indistinct, in the sudden whirlwind of his 
despair; and, almost believing himself in some Moorish 
dungeon, he turne<l his languid frame, in the resignation of 
utter hopelessness. His hand touched a human face. He 
raised himself on his arm, and found some one extended on 
the bare ground, near him, and, by the hard breathing, in a 
profound sleep. 

“ Some unhappy wretch, like myself!” murmured he, 
and fell back upon his bed. Whether he slumbered or 
mused, he knew not; but he continued to he in a quiet, 
dreamy consciousness of irremediable misery. 

A sound creaked in the darkness. He turned towards it, 
and saw a door opened at the extremity of the apartment, 
by a shadowy figure, which put its hand in for sometliing 
that hung against the wall, and then withdrew. A faint 
light glimmered from under the now open portal. For 
some minutes, he could discern nothing distinctly; but tlie 
light suddenly became vivid, and he had a clear, though 
transitory, view of the adjoining chamber. It seemed 
vaulted; and a number of men and women were seated on 
the floor, round a heap of burning logs. Some smoked 
cigars, others spoke in whispers ; some chanted low and 
dirge-like tunes, while the rc.st silently applied to their 
flagons, or fed the fire with broken boughs. A high wind 
raged without, which, making its way through the ill-con- 
trived fastenings of this rugged abode, blew the ashes and 
live embers over the wild group. Some had dropped 
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asleep, and lay in various attitudes, with their heads on 
their knees, or leaning against the nearest substance for a 
pillow. The women, whose figures were huge as their inali' 
companions, were apparently more robust; for they did 
not seem to need the same restorer of nature. When all the 
men were crouched on their rocky bed, these beldames 
drew closely round the file; and, bending over it, as if 
brooding incantation, conversed with each other in low, 
grumbling tones. At last, they, too, successively dozed over 
the dying embers, till the whole was involved in total 
silence. The fire went perfectly out, and Louis’s over¬ 
strained nerves sunk into a kind of nightmare repose. 

About dawn, he was aroused by a stir in the next cham¬ 
ber. The noise had the same effect upon his companion, 
who awoke with a dee]) sigh. The person rose, and, leaving 
the vault, shut the door. All now was darkness; but the 
lumbering bustle without mingled with the voices of men 
and women, and gradually augmented to uproar, till, sink¬ 
ing by the same gradations, every sound ceased, and tlie 
whole became |)rofouiidly still. 

It was indifferent to Louis what passed — tumult or 
silence ; whether he were still in the world, or committed 
to a living grave. He was not himself, lor the shock he had 
received had fevered his brain ; and he lay as if the hor¬ 
rible |)ast, and the inpx])licable jirescnt, were only parts of 
the same irksome dream. Ilis eyes were closed in this care¬ 
lessness of observation, when a ray gleamed through their 
lids. He ojicned them instinctively, and saw the white light 
of day streaming through the open door, and Lorenzo 
bending over him. His torpid faculties aroused themselves 
at sight of the well-known countenance ; and the faithful 
servant as gladly made a response, which answered the de. 
mand of where they were, though he could hardly speak for 
joy, at seeing his master restored from the stupor which had 
immediately followed the swoon in which Martini had been 
obliged to commit him again to the felucca. 

Lorenzo related, that, without a word of explanation, his 
brother had ordered him to accompany the Marquis imme¬ 
diately back to the opposite coast; and that, though C«- 
valho’s vessel could not so instantly return, a comrade’s boat 

von. II. j» 
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was soon obtained^ which landed them safely at the place 
of their former embarkation. The smugglers had assisted 
Lorenzo to carry his insensible charge up to the mountain, 
to take a short repose in the cavern, where the men found 
their wives waiting to receive them. But these women seemed 
to have nothing of the sex, but the name. They saw the 
pale, and scarcely breathing form of the Marquis de Mon- 
temar, carried by their husbands into the interior den, 
without a glance of pity. He was a grandee ; one of those 
whose family had held rule in Spain, and, some day, he 
might be as ready as any of his order to drag to execution 
the very meu who now gave him shelter ! This passed in 
the minds of the women : and they exulted in the idea that 
not one female hand of the disdained gipsy tribe would con¬ 
descend to smooth the pillow, or bestow a look on the 
object of, perhaps, at that moment, the anxious wishes of 
his courtly mother! 

As Lorenzo had marked these women’s haughty rejec¬ 
tion of their husbands’ orders to administer to their guest, 
he feared their more active malice ; and was not a little 
rejoiced when the whole train parted in the morning, on 
their various trafficks, and he was left alone, to convey his 
master from the cavern in the best way he could. Finding 
him restored to sensibility and speech, he did not venture 
to ask him the cause of his so terrible trance ; for Mar¬ 
tini had warned him neither to make such enquiries him¬ 
self, nor to satisfy die curiosity of whatever persons in 
Spain, by recounting any part of the incidents in die 
Sierra dc Honda, nor hinting at his own transitory visit to 
the opposite coast. 

Louis listened, with a very few observations, to all that 
Lorenzo said. As the fresh and balmy air of the morning 
breathed into the cavern, his frame became braced; and, 
though still bewildered in his thoughts, he rose; and, walk¬ 
ing out into the dell before the cave, despatched his com¬ 
panion to procure mules for re-crossing the mountains. 
’I'he animals were soon on the rock, and, with an aimless 
mind, he commenced his return to Madrid. A film was 
over every faculty. Lorenzo watched anxiously the ray¬ 
less fixture of his eye, which turned to no object, nor hts 
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ear to any sound, during the rapid progress of their jour, 
ney. But all his haste was vain to check the fire that was 
preying on his master’s veins, or to arrive at Madrid, 
where alone he could expect relief or consolation. 

In the Val de Pefias, Louis became too ill to proceed ; 
and, happily, the alarming symptoms seized him in sight of 
a monastery. Lorenzo left him in the carriage, and went 
forward alone, to solicit the hospitality of the brotherhood. 
They were as eager to bestow, as he to ask, the benevolence 
required ; and Louis soon found assistance under their cha¬ 
ritable roof. 

For tltree long weeks he lingered between suffering and 
the grave. His fever was on the nerves, attended with 
delirium, and every other prognostic of a speedy termin¬ 
ation of his days. Lorenzo shared the constant vigilance 
of the good fathers, in watching by the invalid; and, at the 
commencement of the fourth week, the delirium left him. 
His present recovery to recollection was not, like that in 
the cave, dim and distressing. He spoke with so much 
strength of voice, and clearness of perception, that his af¬ 
fectionate attendant was transported with hope ; but the 
priest considered it as a last gleam from the departing 
soul, which often sheds its brightest light on the earth, just 
as it leaves it for ever. Under this impression, the good 
father begged Lorenzo to withdraw for a few minutes, 
while he should discourse, as became his faitli, with the 
restored Marquis. 

When he found himself obeyed, and that he was alone 
with his patient, he cautiously apprised him of his ap¬ 
proaching dissolution ; and then as piously exhorted him 
to dedicate the sane hour which had been granted to him, 
in making his peace with God. 

" I have one act to perform,'' returned Louis, before 
I am called into the presence of my only Father. Give me 
writing materials.” 

The monk laid paper before him, but held the pen in his 
own hand. 

“ Dictate, and I will write ; and, I trust, the confession 
may bring peace to your departing soul!” 

“ No,” replied Louis, “ my own hand alone must re¬ 
nt 2 
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cord what is on my soul. And no eye — Lorenzo,"— 
he looked for that faithful servant, and finding him absent, 
requested the monk to call him in. “ He must be a wit¬ 
ness, with you. Father, that the probably altered charac¬ 
ters are mine.” 

Lorenzo was summoned, and the monk briefly told him 
the cause. He was transfixed, till the gentle voice of his 
master addressed him. 

“ Lorenzo,” said he, “ your fidelity to me has been 
more like that of a brother than of a servant. I trust you 
with the charge of my last testament; for I know you 
will execute it, as if my eye were then looking upon you.” 

Lorenzo did not speak, but put to his lips tlie trembling 
hand that took the ])en from the friar. 

Louis passed an hour in writing. Both witnesses sat at 
a distance ; Lorenzo, with his face bent down on his knees, 
and the priest marvelling within himself, at the firmness 
with which the dying Marquis pursued his task. His eyes 
receded not once from the paper, nor did his fingers relax, 
while, with determined truth, he related all that had jiassed 
in the Hambra, between him and his father; yet, in the 
dreadful confession, he pleaded, his almost Itelief, that ca¬ 
lamity had disordered the senses of his unhappy parent. 
On these grounds he implored the Marquis Santa Cruz, (to 
whom the paper was addressed,) not only to conceal this 
tale of shame from every hostile eye ; but, by the friend¬ 
ship he once felt for both father and son, and by his vows 
of Christian charity, to leave no means unexerted to recall 
Kipperda from his apostasy. 

“ If I deceive myself,” continued this pious son, “ in 
believing the existence of that mental derangement, whicli 
would once have been my most fearful deprecation, hut, 
since tfiis direful crime, it is now my fervent hope, many 
would tell me I must despair of his salvation. My trust is 
in a liigher judgment. In Him, who blessed me with 
such zeal as yours, to be his minister to my erring parent; 
in Him, who promises pardon to the penitent; and to 
whom all that may seem impossible to man, is as already 
done. 

“ In this faith I shall lay down my head in the grave, 
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witli perfect confidence, tliat a way is open, by which the 
unhappy abjurcr of liis Saviour’s name, may yet be receive<i 
to mercy. In the world to come, I may hope to embrace 
my father, reconciled to his (Jod, and washed from every 
worldly stain ! Meanwhile, in this, my last act, I recom¬ 
mend him to your secret exhortations ; to the prayers of mv 
saint-like uncle of Lindisfarne.” 

Here Louis paused, and a tear fell upon the paper. It 
was the first that had moistened the burninj; surface of his 
eye, since the calamity which had stretched him on that 
Ix'd of death. It mingled with the ink, in writitig tile dear 
and honoured name. He resumed : — 

“ This paper must pass from your hands, my revered 
friend, to those of Mr. Athelstone. Lot his eyes alone 
share the confidence of this sad nariative. Let him know, 
that his nephew, the child of his nurture, dies happy — 
happy in the hope that is, and that which is to come! ” 

As he added an awful farewell to his beloved aunt and 
cousins, a crowd of tender recollections thronged upon 
his soul. He hastily addressed the packet to the Marquis 
Santa Lruz. IJesides this comprehensive letter, he wrote 
a few brief lines, which comprised his will ; and the monk 
and Lorenzo having signed it, a seal was affixed to its 
cover. The abbot was summoned to despatch the one to 
.Madrid; and Ijorenzo rece-ivcil the other, to convey to Lin- 
ilisfiirne, when his Moved master should lx; no more. 

This duty done, Louis sunk exhausted on his pillow. 
But the cord on his heart w’as taken oft’. The benign 
image of his earliest friend, like the vision of a ministering 
angel, had unloosed it; and a holy dew seemed poured 
upon the desert of his soul. As he laid himself back on 
the bed, whence he expected never to rise again, he thought 
of the only hand which he wished could have given him 
the last bread of life ; the only hand he could have wished 
might have closed his eyes, when temporal life was fle<l. 
He wept at the distance which separated him from that 
father of his moral being ; he wept that he must breathe 
his last sigh on a stranger’s bosom. But his spirit was 
resigned; and as his tears ceased to flow, he gently fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

During the confinement of Louis in the monastery of Val 
(le Penas, ami while the Manjuis Santa Cruz ami the 
Queen of Sjiain were alike • wondering at no intelligence 
having arrived from him, since his departure from Madrid ; 
news, of various kinds, created as various perplexities in the 
cabinet of the King. 

The annual wealth of Spain, in its Mexican galleons, 
had been taken by a fleet of Barbary corsairs. The coasts 
of the Mediterranean were filled with pirates, in vessels of 
every size ; and manoeuvred with a courage and a skill 
that baffled every art to avoid tliem. But this was not 
all. While such an extraordinary accession to the Barbary 
marine rose on the sea, like an exhalation, a Moor, under 
tile name of Aben Humeya, as suddenly made his appear¬ 
ance in Morocco, carrying all before him, in the field and 
in the state. He possessed the confidence of Abdallah, 
without a rival; and after having discomfited that mon¬ 
arch’s rebellious kinsman, Muley Hamet, was advancing, 
at the head of his victorious army, to redeem to the Em¬ 
peror the possession of Ceuta ; the Gibraltar of the Spa¬ 
niards on the African shore. 

Hostilities were at this time hanging in the balance be¬ 
tween Great Britain and S|)ain, on account of Gibraltar; and, 
to awe the replies of the Britannic minister to its demanded 
restitution, an army of twenty-five thousand men, (which 
was on its march to Italy, to effect a similar object on 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia,) was ordered to fall 
back, and make demonstrations towards the British fortress. 
Part of this army was in Valencia; and, on a second 
courier arriving from Ceuta, with intelligence that Aben 
Humeya had concluded a treaty, defensive and offensive, 
between the Moorish Emperor and the other Barbary 
powers. King Philip saw the necessity of detaching one 
division, at least, to the protection of his African do¬ 
minions. He appointed Santa Cruz to the command; but. 
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in consequence of some strange, inconsistent, and perverse 
arguments from his ministers, when the Marquis appeared 
for his last directions, his Majesty informed him that a 
thousand men were sufficient to raise the siege. If more 
were necessary, they should be sent; but too formidable a 
body, at first, would only increase difficulties, by raising the 
consequence of a barbarian chief in the eyes of Christian 
Europe. Santa Cruz saw that the jealousy of the mi¬ 
nisters against himself, was the origin of this damp on the 
first vigorous proposal of the King; but, determined to 
do his own duty at least, lie acquiesced, and withdrew 
from the royal presence. He made a rapid journey to Val 
del Uzeda, where he found his son just arrived from Italy ; 
and, giving him orders to hold himself in readiness to ac¬ 
company any second dctachiucnt to Ceuta, he took a parental 
farewell of his family, and returned to Madrid. In the 
same evening that he alighted at his ovvii hotel, he received 
the packet from Louis de Montemar, and had a long and 
distressing conversation with the friar who brought it. 

The contents of the letter filled him with astonishment 
and trouble. He had no need of further investigation, to 
conclude who was the Abcn Humeya who was putting so 
new and menacing a face on every thing in llarbary; and, 
considering that circumstances demanded the disclosure to 
the Queen, he hastened to the palace. A private audience 
was immediately granted ; and the letter of the dying son 
of the lost Ilipperda was confided to Her Majesty. 

Pity was not the weakness of Isabella’s heart; and she 
read the confession, contained in the hardly legible charac¬ 
ters, with unsoftened indignation, llipperda's treasures 
had then spread the Spanish seas with depredators; his 
domination had concentrated the states of Barbary into one 
interest ; his resentment had turned their whole force against 
the power of Spain! She had but one policy; to wrest 
this mighty Son of Vengeance from his passion and his 
influence. And, having determined, as most prudent, to 
conceal the discovery from the King, and his ministers, she 
gave her present counsellor carte blanche, to reconcile Ilip¬ 
perda on any terms; and, should his more worthy son bo 
M 4 
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found alive, she commanded, that he should he made the 
agent with his father. 

“ But, should he be no more?”—enquired the Marquis, 
with a sigh which could hardly have been deeper for his 
own son. 

“ Then,” replictl she, “ you must choose another am¬ 
bassador. I will reward whoever goes, according to his 
success with this formidable renegado.” 

IVith this commission, though without a hope of seeing 
the son of Uipperda yet an inhabitant of this world, Santa 
Cruz took the convent in his way to the plains of Valencia. 
AVhen he alighted at the gale, the abbot met him ; and 
answered, to his fearful question, ‘‘ That the Marquis de 
Montemar not merely breathed, but seemed in Icss danger 
of immediate dissolution than when the messenger had left 
the convent.” 

From the night iif which this despatch had been sent off, 
the virulence of his fever disappeared. He now felt, and 
bewailed himself, as a man; and the fiend, which despair 
had locked within his bosom, fled with the genial flood. 
He remained in a state of calm, that astonished himself; 
while it amazed all around, to see one who was a heretic, so 
evidently comforted by an influence from on high. 

Santa Cruz sent to inform him of his arrival, and was 
immediately admitted to his cell. Lorenzo withdrew, as 
the Marquis entered. Louis was dressed in his nstial clothes, 
hut, from weakness, still lay on the couch. The window of 
his cell was open, to admit the mountain air, which blew 
i'resh and cheeringly over his face. That face was not to 
be described : it spoke of heaven ; and his whole form har¬ 
monised with the celestial witness. 

Santa Cruz stopped, and gazed on him; wltile Louis, 
raising himself on his arm, stretched his hand towards him, 
with a smile, that made the veteran’s head bow before the 
youthful saint. He advanced, and embraced him. Louis 
bent his face upon the Marquis's hand. 

“ You will live, my son !” cried Santa Cruz, in a burst 
of manly sensibility ; “ you will recover your father, to his 
God, and to his country! ” 

“ 1 could wish to live, for that purpose !” replied Louis; 
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“ hut be it as Heaven wills. My prayers may be eS'ccted 
without my own agency.” 

When recovered from his emotion, the Marquis commu¬ 
nicated his present commission ; and, in recapitulatinp; the 
tidings from Morocco, the mantling colour on the hectic 
cheek of Louis showed that he, too, recognised his father 
in the new .Ahen Humeya. In narrating the rapid .suc¬ 
cesses of the apostate Duke, Santa (Iruz dwelt on one cir¬ 
cumstance, which contained some antidote to the poison of 
the rest. 

Muley Ilamet (a disafFected kinsman of the Emperor) 
had appeared, with a large army of malecontents, on the 
plain of Marmora. This place is about half a day's journey 
from the capital of Morocco. Aben Humeya assembled 
tlie household troops; and, on the same day the tiilings 
arrived, marched to the field of sedition. His forces were 
inferior in number to the enemy ; but their leader gave 
them an example of confidence. Muley Ilamet practisetl 
the usual Moorish stratagems, which the discipline of his 
adversary so citmplctely baffled, that, enraged with disap¬ 
pointment, the rebel chief dared a general engagement, in 
the very worst position he could have chosen. Aben 
Humeya had drawn him into the declivities of the moun¬ 
tains, where the cavalry, his jrrincipal strength, could not 
act; and sending a detachment to block up the regress by 
occupying the pass of Ledi (’assem, the Moorish prince 
Ritft'ered a total defeat. Every soul might have been cut 
off, but the new Afussulman had not yet forgotten the war¬ 
fare of (Ihristian nations. He called to his men to remem¬ 
ber, that the misguided followers of Muley Hamet were 
their brethren ; and that, after the signal chastisement they 
had received, it was the victor’s duty to suffer the escape of 
the remnant. Ahen Humeya pursued the same conciliatory 
conduct in taking Tetiian, and Arzilla, from the power of 
tlte rebel; and, an offer of general pardon being spread 
amongst the refractory Moors, the troops of Muley Ilamet 
deserted to his adversary. 

“ This con.summate policy, is the Duke de Ripperda,” 
said the Marcjuis; “ and the Duke in his sanest mind.” 

“ I would draw another inference from such policy,” 
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rejoined his son, “ that, whether liis mind be in full health, 
or disordered, this mercy is a sure pledge, the Christian 
principle remains in his heart. ’ 

“ 'There is no disordered intellect in these plans and 
executions,” returned Santa Cruz; “ but a stretch of ca¬ 
pacity, and an extravagant exertion of its power, which 
compels common minds to pause and wontler. Genius, 
however, may sometimes be mistaken for madness; for, it 
frequently acts entirely under the influence of imagination, 
and does things so utterly irrational, that, if they be not the 
effect of an absolute want of reason, they are certainly the 
proceedings of a dereliction from reason, and produce the 
consequences of madness.” 

Louis knew to whom this latter remark might have too 
well applied; and, with stifled emotion, he answered — 

“ That conduct, then, is most likely to be according to 
good judgment, which is actuated by sober experience 
alone.” 

“ That conduct,” replied the Marquis, “ which avoids 
the enthusiasm of fancy, and of the passions, as he would 
the shoals and quicksands of the sea ! But there is some¬ 
thing more required than sober experience. A well-regu¬ 
lated mind must sit in judgment upon that experience; 
and, my dear De Montemar,” continued he, impressively, 
“ wisdom and virtue will be the issue.” 

Louis returned to the last act of his father, upon the 
plains of Marmora. It obliterated the frenzied moments 
of their parting; and, opening his heart to a dawn of hope, 
he took the letter of the Queen, which her own hand had 
addressed to the banished Ripperda, and putting it in his 
bosom, told his veteran friend, he trusted to deliver it him¬ 
self, on the African shores. 

Santa Cruz was to set off the following morning towards 
his army; and having calculated the .slower progress of 
troops to the coast, and the usual delays in getting on board 
the transports, he (though doubting his young friend 
would live to see it) fixed a day for Louis joining him at 
the place of embarkation. 

But Louis’s reanimation was not transitory. Youth, and 
inward vigour, with the bracing, life-inspiring air, that is 
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breathed from the lips of a friend, restored him to such a 
strength, that, at the time appointed, he appeared on the 
quarter-deck of the Trinidada; the vessel that was to bear 
Santa tJruz to the Mohammedan shore. 

Unconscious of the wound they probed, the officers of 
the General’s staff discourted larftely on the crusade to 
which they were going. Some affirmed the new Moorish 
leader to be an Arab; others, a once renowned brother of 
the Ein])cror, who, on that prince’s accession to the throne, 
had suddenly disappeared. Abdallah had been jealous of 
bis fame; and rumour spoke of the bowstring; hints, also, 
were given of perpetual imprisonment, in the seven towers 
of Mequinez; and now that a stranger warrior, whom 
no person knew, had appeared so opportunely in the 
cause of Abdallah—it was more than suspected, that the 
captive prince had purchased liberty and honour, by as¬ 
suming a new name, and fighting the battles of his brother. 

Louis could not bear these guesses; nor the invectives, 
(to the justice of which his own integrity assented,) in 
which these young men indulged, against the numerous 
renegadoes at the court of Abdallah. Sidi Ali, a Sicilian 
apostate and a celebrated engineer, was most especially the 
object of their anathemas; a.s, from his skill, they exjiected 
some protraction of the glory of rejielling Aben Humeya 
from the walls of CIcuta. When these discussions began, 
Louis usually retired to a distant corner on the quarter¬ 
deck ; and while his upright mind armed itself with con¬ 
scious virtue, his body derived its wonted vigour from the 
genial breezes of the sea. 

< )n the night of the sixth day, after they had set sail 
from the port of Cartliagena, the little fleet entered the bay 
of Ceuta ; and on a wave smooth as glass, the troops step¬ 
ped into boats, which rowed them to the perpendicular 
walls of tile town. There all was deep shadow. Louis 
saw nothing through the universal blackness. Nor did he 
note the dreary splashing of the boats, in the fathomless 
water; nor did he feel the chilling vapour, which arose 
from its cold surface, withheld from evaporation by the 
height and closeness of the outworks. lie was in the first 
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pinnace ; and had no thought, no observation, but for 
the object of his lauding. 

A long flight of steps in the rock, between two tvalls, 
was the only ingress on this side into the fortress. Tlie 
boats crowded to the spot, where their crews severally 
leaped on the stony ladder, ft light heart was in all their 
breasts, and, [jlumed with anticipated victory, they seemed 
to fly. Louis alone, whose whole soul was once as much 
on the wing for military achievements, moved with a slow, 
but a firm step ; for against whom, was the sword of his 
first field to be drawn! 

On entering the fortress, he fully understood how neces. 
sary was all this silence in gaining the shore. Oount ile 
Bias, the governor, represented that the jMoors were in 
prodigious force before the town. That several skirmishes 
had taken place, between their advanced posts and some 
corps of observation from the garrison. The Spaidards 
had licen beaten in with loss ; and a universal panic pre¬ 
vailed in the garrison. No solilier would show his head 
above the ramparts ; and the consequence was already seen, 
in the audacity with which Aben Huineya was opening his 
trenches. Until Santa Uruz arrived. Do Bias declared, 
he was in nightly dread of an attempt king made to storm 
the town ; and, in such a ca.se, he could not have put any 
dependence on his dismayeil troops. 

Prior to Aben liumeya having taken up his present 
position, he had reduced the whole of the rebellious bashas 
to tlie obedience of their Emperor. 'I’lieir leader, Muley 
Haniet, extended his flight from the hilly country, to the 
deserts of Taflilet; while Abdallah, in honour of this 
proof of victory, sent a deputation of his royal brothers to 
invest Aben Humeya with the dignity of Basha of Tetuan; 
and to present him with a banner, on which was em¬ 
broidered— 

“ Proceed! to exceed U no longer poseible!" 

De Bias pantcil to mortify the insolence of the new 
Basha ; and he suggested the advantage of making a sally 
with the fresh troops. To this argument Santa Cruz re¬ 
plied, that he had orders from his sovereign to act with 
peculiar circumspection, lie was to communicate witli 
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the Moorish poneral; and, to do this, with the necessary 
knowledge, he must have time to estimate their relative 
strength. 

Tliese investigations began tlie next day, and in the 
prosecution of them, Santa (Iruz was always attended b) 
Louis. 

In the course of these proceedings, the group of observ¬ 
ation mounted on a redoubt far to the front in the Spanish 
lines. The Marquis contemplated, with his glass, the 
scientific precision with which the enemy's works W'ere ad¬ 
vancing. The Oount de Bias stood near him, and exj)a- 
tiated, with much heat, on the probable effects of the new 
discipline introduced into the Moorish army by its present 
chief. 

“ But these European tactics,” cried be, “ are engrafted 
oil a true barbarian soil. A flag of truce, which I des¬ 
patched to the Infidel, to gain time, was fired on in its 
return, and, in attempting to make good its retreat, a 
party of the enemy rushed from behind yon epaulement 
to the left, and took the whole troop, to a man. One, 
who afterwards made his escape, informed me, the proud 
Alien H umeya chose to take otteiice at some want of official 
reverence in the Spanish officer’s manner of quitting the 
camp, 'file moment it was told him, he ordered our 
countrymen to be jmrsued and seized; and, at the same 
time, he denounced a similar fate, to all who should 
henceforward presume to bear any Spanish flag within the 
reach of his lines.” 

AThile the Governor was sjieaking, a squadron of Moors 
turned that very sidework, and presented themselves on the 
plain, glittering in all the splendid array of the Basha’s 
peculiar suite. In the midst of the group, which im- 
nieiliately parted to short distances, Louis beheld an august 
figure. Pe Bias proclaimed it to be Aben Humeya. In 
that clear atmosphere, no glass was necessary to note an 
object just without the reach of musket-shot; and to ob¬ 
serve the Basha, Louis's soul was in his eyes. Was it his 
father? or, indeed, a native Moor, who thus wore a name, 
always too dear to the race of lUpperda. 

At sight of their leader, the acclamations of the Moors 
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in the trenches were loud and incessant. He was mounted 
on a black horse, richly caparisoned; and the dress of the 
new Mussulman was in every way suited to Ids lately- 
assumed rank and people. It was loose, and of blue and 
gold tissue over a yellow caftan embroidered with gold. 
His vest and belt-arms glittered with jewels; while a 
splendid scimitar hung at his side. The sacred crescent, 
with the heron-plume, crested his turban. And the bridle 
in his hand sparkled with brilliant studs; while the mag¬ 
nificent housings of his horse almost touched the ground. 
Aben Humeya rode forward, and again the air was rent 
with shouts. A flourish of wind-instruments succeeded; 
and his suite began to play their evolutions Ixtfore him, in 
all the various exercises of the lance and dart. 

Louis thought he could not mistake the demeanour of 
his father. But all tliis supremacy over the rest of man¬ 
kind, in personal dignity and grace, seemed to his virtuous 
son, only a garment of mockery to the fallen spirit within. 
It was horrible in his eyes, anti be turned silently from the 
vociferous observations of De Bias. 

That same evening Santa Cruz ordered a flag of truce to 
be in readiness for the Moorish camp at daybreak. At 
tile mention of so dangerous an expedition, every officer 
shrunk back. None spoke. But Santa Cruz neither ad¬ 
dressed any, nor looked on any; the forlorn hope on this 
enterprise was already chosen. 

When Louis came in the morning for his last orders, 
he found the Governor with his General, remonstrating on 
tile madness of exposing so distinguished a young man as 
the Marquis de Montemar in so perilous a hazard. Santa 
Cruz repeated to his young friend what De Bias had said, 
and that not a man in the garrison’ would volunteer to form 
the escort. 

Louis bowed gratefully to the solicitude of the Count; 
but answered the Marquis, by requesting to have the white 
flag delivered to him, as he should go alone. To hamper 
him with cowards, Santa Cruz thought, would only invite 
danger, and he put the flag into his hand. 

Louis left the gates with no other companion than his 
courage and his faith. The works were crowded in every 
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part, to watch the desperate adventure. At a given spot 
he halted, to unfurl the white banner. Again he shot for¬ 
ward, waving its staff, to be seen by the Moorish outposts, 
as he advanced within their fire. A hundred turbans 
emerged from the nearest trenches : — and a yell of such 
horrid import burst from every mouth, that his horse 
started on its haunches. Nothing, however, checked its 
rider, lie struck his spurs into its sides; and, in spite of a 
strange noise from its nostrils, fully descriptive of surprise 
and terror, he resumed his onward speed. The savage 
dies from below were now echoed by a thousand voices 
from the works above; and a volley of musketry was dis¬ 
charged. Louis, for a moment, was lost in the smoke; 
but it cleared away, and his friends on the walls of Ceuta 
once again saw their resolute flag-bearer, galloping towards 
the camp. Another volley succeeded, and the plain was 
again obscured: again it cleared ; but no Louis was to be 
seen. .Vengeance alone now occupied the breasts of the 
men upon the Spanish lines. Their courage revived with 
their indignation ; and, ru.shing without command, from a 
sally-port, they charged fiercely towards the point of their 
revenge. At sight of this sortie, a similar detachment 
issued from the gates of the camp, 'file horse of Louis 
had been transfixed by two balls, and lay struggling on the 
ground. He extricated himself from the dying animal, 
and was rising from its side, just as the sally-port of 
Ceuta opened, to rescue or avenge him. Being on foot, 
the broken ground of the plain concealed him from his 
friends until he rejoined them; when, his faithful Lorenzo 
immediately giving him his horse, he was soon re¬ 
mounted. 

His re-appearance having been discovered by Santa 
(b-uz, wlio stood on the redoubt, the sortie was recalled; 
and Louis, with the troop, re-entered the garrison. 

The implacable fury of this second breach of the re¬ 
ceived laws of war, inflamed the Spaniards beyond all 
terms of mercy : and there was no name, opprobrious to a 
man and a soldier, which they did not lavish on the fierce 
A ben Humeya. 

Louis withdrew to the quarters of Santa Cruz. Ilis re- 
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solution was taken ; and he only awaited the Marquis's 
sanction, to put it in execution that very night: to go by 
stealth into the Moorish camp, and depend on Providence 
for conducting him to the presence of his father., 

Santa Cruz would not hear him to an end. He regarded 
this last act, of firing upon a single man, as so glaring a 
j)roof of ajiostasy from honour, as well as from religion, 
that he no longer retained a hope of tlie perpetrator's re¬ 
turn to truth and loyalty. 

“ No, l)e Montemar,” said he, “ we must now let that 
alone for ever. You would only lose yourself, without 
recovering him." 

“ I should lose myself, indeed,” replied Louis, “ were 
1 to abandon the only purpose for which 1 came to this 
country; the only purpose for which I believe my life is 
lengthened. He will not imbrue his hands in the blood of 
his own son ; and, who in that camp, will dare to touch 
tlie man, of whom he will say, ‘ Let his life be protected” 

“ This is tlelusion, De Montemar. He has abandoned 
his God. He has trampled on his honour. And, with 
these facts, there is no reasonable hope.” 

“ My hope may be beyond reason ; but it is not against 
it,” replied Louis. “ Grant me the means to fulfil my 
resolution, and I dare proini.se myself that you shall see 
me again.” 

“ Never,” returned Santa Cruz; “ the blood of rash¬ 
ness shall never be on my head. Leave me now, and we 
will discourse of more rational projects to-morrow.” 

Louis obeyed. But to-morrow might never occur to 
him. That night, alone, and unassisted, he determined to 
penetrate the Moorish lines. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

From his observations, while carrying tlie ill-received flag 
of truce, he thought it possible to throw himself into one 
of the trenches nearest the enemy's position ; and, in the 
disguise of a Moor, return with the workmen into the camj). 
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By means of his devoted Lorenzo, (who would have 
suffered the rack, rather than betray the confidence of his 
master,) he procured the accoutrements of a Moresco 
soldier, from a Jewish merchant in Ceuta. The aspect of 
the night favoured his project; and he left the Spanish 
fortress, in company with the latest outpost. The growing 
shadows gave him opportunity to glide away unobserved; 
and having had his disguise previously hidden amongst the 
ruins of an old fort, midway between the Moorish and 
Spanish works, he covered himself with the Moresco trou¬ 
sers, haique, and turban. He then took a pickaxe in his 
hand, and cautiously proceeded along the flank of the 
Moorish trenches; the line of which he discerned by a 
pale and zigzag gleam along the surface of the gromid. 
It was too faint to be noticeable at any distance, and arose 
from the low lanterns within ; by which glow-worm light, 
when the sky was obscured, the yet inexpert engineers 
performed their work. 

IVTien arrived near the verge of the excavations nearest 
the camp, he listened breathlessly to the clash of cymbals, 
which announced an exchange of workmen. Now was his 
moment. He slid down the bank, into the vacant fosse; 
and stood, close in its angle, shrouded by complete dark¬ 
ness. The lamps did not extend beyond the place of 
immediate labour. He had hardly taken his station when 
an iron gate opened into the trench, the cymbals ceased, 
and an advance of numerous feet from the camp sounded 
towards him. It was answered by a similar approach 
from the lines. He drew himself closer into the angle, as 
the latter passed him in enfilade; but observing that each 
man, as he marched by a particular officer, cried aloud, 
“ Lahilla Lah!" and was then counted by the officer, 
Louis saw the danger of being last in the file; and stepping 
in, between the rapid step of one soldier, turning the 
angle, and die halting approach of another, he repeated the 
expected response, and moved forward unmolested. He 
entered the camp without impediment; and the Moors 
parting to their different quarters, he turned quickly in a 
direction, which, he thought, from the description of the 
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escaped Spaniard, would lead kioi to tlie pavilion of its 
commander. 

Excepting the words he had repeated as the parol of the 
night, and of the meaning of which he was entirely ig¬ 
norant, he knew not a syllaWe of the Moresco tongue. 
The camp was only partially lighted; but near the Basha’s 
quarters the lamps became thicker, until the platform 
around his tent was one blaze of illumination. 

Several Moorish officers were walking to and fro, as if 
waiting for orders; and the ample circle in which the pa¬ 
vilion stood, was hemmed round by the body-guards of 
the Basha. These men were negroes, of huge propor¬ 
tions, and equipped in the most formidable array of bar¬ 
baric arms. They sat on the ground, in the Moorish style, 
with each his hand on his drawn scimitar. 

Louis drew into the comparative obscurity of one of the 
tented streets diverging from the platform; and, with a 
scrutinising eye, revolved how he should pass tliis ex¬ 
cluding circle. While he looked from man to man, the 
curtained entrance of the pavilion was drawn back by two 
slaves, and a blaze of flambeaux issued from it, in the 
midst of which was a military figure, in a splendid Moorish 
dress: but it was not his father. 

By one act, all the negroes bent forward, and struck 
their foreheads to the ground. Even the officers made the 
same abasement to this personage; who, graciously bowing 
his head, passed on, followed by a procession of flambeaux. 
But still the light was glaring as noonday around the tent. 
It was only by stratagem Louis oould enter it, and his life 
must be set on the hazard. 

After watching a little time, to afford opportunity for 
some favourable accident to open a way, without the des¬ 
perate expedient he revolved, he retreated through a cross 
passage of dark tents, that led into the great illuminated 
avenue before the pavilion; and, having wrapped his mo¬ 
ther’s picture, which he always wore at his breast, in the 
silk handkerchief he took from his neck, he put them into 
his bosom; and, then boldly plunging into the darkened 
street, into the ftill light of the platform, moved directly 
to the curtained entrance. 
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In an instant, a host of scimitars was at his breast. 
He stood unmoved, as they stopped him, and exclaiming— 
'* Aben Humeya !” took the handkerchief from his breast, 
and held it forth, with a commanding air, towards the 
tent. lie had not even repelled tlie weapons with his 
hand, so firm did he stand, in perfect carelessness of his 
own fate, while thus pressing forward in the line of his 
duty. His air awed the negroes. Louis profited by their 
suspended faculties, and was passing on, when a person 
in the dress of an officer intercepted him. This man 
made a barbarous attempt to speak the Moresco language, 
but in a mutilated jargon, consisting of every tongue on 
the Mediterraneiin shores; and saluting Louis by the 
opprobrious appellation of slave, demanded, with other 
viler epithets, how he presumed to violate that sacred 
threshold. 

Louis saw the miserable soul of some base renegado of 
the Balearic Isles, in this insolent attack; and answering 
him at once in Spanish, warned him, in laconic but haughty 
language, to beware how he insulted a man, who came, in 
the face of three hundred scimitars, to lay the spoil of a 
brave Spaniard at the feet of Aben Humeya. 

“ Conduct me to his presence," continued he; “ or 
know, that he who speaks Spanish like his native tongue, 
is not less able to prove a Moorish sword his native 
weapon! ” 

The renegado eyed the speaker with a trembling sus- 
])icion. His head might pay the forfeit, should he intro¬ 
duce an improper person into the pavilion; and should his 
perverseness exclude one on whom the Basha conferred 
confidence, he would incur equal jeopardy. He now wished 
he had left the responsibility of tiiis ingress to die negroes; 
but he had interposed, and must proceed. 

“ Your name.^” said he. 

“ That the Basha will know, when he sees me.” 

'I’he officer feared to hesitate, and led him to the first 
range of the pavilion. Like the outer court, it was lined 
with guards. The renegado, in a tone of some respect, 
told Louis, he must sto]) in this vestibule until his cre¬ 
dentials in the handkerchief were delivered to Aben Hu- 
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meya. The alcaide of the (juard, who carried it in, 
returned with consternation in his countenance ; and, beck¬ 
oning Louis to follow, preceded him through several 
chambers, before they arrived at the sacred inclosure. 
Within that veil none durst penetrate, without an especial 
summons from the Basha. 

The officer drew aside the curtain, and pointing in 
silence to the door, Louis entered alone. The Basha stood 
by a Moorish couch, directly under a lamp in the centre 
of the ])lace. A table was near him, on which lay a 
naked scimitar, and an open casket containing the Koran. 
He had the picture in his hand. 

Louis’s face was overshadowed by the dark folds of his 
turban ; and, as he did not assume the usual position of 
all who (of less than equal rank) approached the august 
presence, the Basha fell back a stcji, and exclaimed — 

“Who art thou, that darcst so to approach Aben IIu- 
meya ” 

Louis, with clasped hands, bowed his head upon his 
breast, but could not immediately answer. It was his 
fatlier’s voice, and he had not ventured his life in vain ! 

“ M'^hence came this Christian spoil?” demanded lliji- 
perda: “ was it taken from the living, or the dead ? ’’ 

The voice was firm; but the tension with which he 
grasped the picture, was sufficient assurance that an ex¬ 
erted nerve was necessary to enable him to put the ques¬ 
tion, with the steadiness of one indifferent to the owner’s 
fate. 

“ I took it from the living! ” replied Louis, “ to pass 
me into the presence of one who gave me life.” 

An inarticulate sound burst from the lips of his father: 
he moved a few hasty steps towards him ; but as suddenly 
starting back — 

“ Presumptuous boy !” cried he, “ what do you promise 
yourself by this temerity ? Are you not aware that the 
act which made me a Mussulman, separated me from ail 
former relations ? and that, in Louis de Montemar, I can 
see no other than a Spanish spy?” 

“ No act of man," replied Louis, “ can cut asunder the 
bands of nature; can separate the unity of son and father 
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in the objects of time and eternity. And in that 

faith I appear again before you, on a second mission from 
your religion and your country.” 

‘‘ This told me a braver story! ” returned Ripperda, 
sternly putting the picture into the hand of his son ; “ but 
s))ealt your errand, tliat 1 may dismiss the messenger." 

Louis bore the taunt witliout reply ; and with brief, but 
energetic argument, he repeated to his gloomily listening 
father, the new proposals from the Queen. They assured 
the banished Duke, that the decree of his exile not only 
w;is rec.alled, and the King ready to publicly declare the 
charges of his enemies false; but his Majesty had pro- 
iniseil, not merely a general amnesty, for his present pro¬ 
ceedings in Africa; and would, on his return to Sjiain, 
invest him with a new and extraordinary trust at court, to 
the confusion of his rivals, and the assertion of his cha¬ 
racter in the minds of all men. The church, too, should 
o|)en its arms to receive him ; for ls.abclla would obtain 
an absolution from the rojic for the brief apostasy. So 
that dark deed, obliterated by penitence, might remain as 
totally unknown to the world at large, as, his son trusted, 
it would then be blotted from the book of frod. 

“ Louis,’’ replied the Duke, “ have you known me so 
long, by the best jiroofs of man—his actions! and are you 
yet to be told, that my religion consists wholly of the 
jirosperity of the country 1 serve and that my country 
is that which best knows the value of my services ” 

“ Then,” returned his son, not wishing to comprehend 
the whole of his siieeeh ; “ that country is now Spain. 
Read the letter of Isabella, and you will find the Jirayer of 
the nation in every line. She is as a mother petitioning a 
beloved son to spare his brothers. Oh, my father, listen 
t ) the native magnanimity of your soul, rather than to this 
new and unnatural pride, and resume at once the patriot 
and the Christian. None, excepting the King and Queen, 
and the Marquis Santa Cruz, know that Alien Huineya 
and Ripperda arc the same; and, having been spareil that 
open stigma, your religion and your country may yet be 
that of Spain.” 

Ripperda grasped the still unread letter of the Queen ; 
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“ De Montemar! ” said he, “ and is it you that can tiiink 
I would live under shelter of any shrouded act ? No ; I 
have dared to be a Mussulman! to resume the name of 
iny Moorish ancestors; to tread in the unrccediii}; steps 
of Julian and De Valor. What I am, 1 am ; and my 
banners, here, and in Spain, shall proclaim to all tht- 
world, that Ripperda’s injuries are in the breast of Aben 
Humeya.” 

Again Louis urged him to read the last appeal of his 
former sovereigns, and then trample on his country and 
them, if vengeance could yet have place, with such ample 
restitution. 

“ Restitution!” repeated the Duke, and broke the seal. 
He read the letter, and threw it from him ; but not with 
the same equanimity as he began the contents. In the 
offered pardon, and tlie promised honours, all his imputed 
transgressions were rccaiutulated, to enhance the merit of 
the amnesty; all the accusations of a vain woman’s jea. 
lousy were pouretl forth in extenuation of her share in his 
fall; and the whole was wound up in a passion of re¬ 
proaches and entreaties, in which the chains which had 
formerly bound him to her feet, were so a|)parent, that his 
incensed spirit rose with every line; and he cast the letter 
from him. 

Louis trembled at this issue, so unexpected from what he 
had hopeil would have made some softening impression on 
his father's implacable revenge; but, with a firm voice, he 
asked, what was his reply to that petition, I’rotn a Queen 
and 8 woman ? 

Ripperda turned on him a penetrating and contemptuous 
look. 

“ Have you read that petition ?" 

“ No, my Father; but 1 know it is to ratify all that 1 
have assured you.” 

“ 1 know not what it would ratify ! ” cried the Duke, 
stung by a sudden recollection; and snatching up the letter, 
he tore it in pieces. “It shall never be a witness that 
any otie dared tamper with my honour; that he who once 
commanded nations — but no more. I will answer this 
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Jutter to-morrow, on that field. They who survive may 
bear the writing to their Queen.” 

“ My Fatlier!” exclaimed Louis. 

“ I have said it, young man,” interrupted Ripperda in 
a voice of thunder; “ go, and tell them so — and it shall 
be finished.” 

“ No;" returned Louis, “ for in that field you would 
have to meet your own people, and your own son! You 
would drench your hands in the blood you have so often 
sworn to cherish ; you would give the last blow to the 
name and race of Ripperda: —and what will be your re¬ 
ward The fetters of a barbarian ! ” 

The string had been touched, which vibrated to madness 
in the brain of Kipiierda. His apprehension became con¬ 
fused, and, with terrific solemnity, he aj)proached Ins son. 

“ Hitherto.” said he, “ I have heard you with patience! 
1 read your Queen’s letter with patience! 1 received her 

(leneral’s flag of truce with patience. But her letter is an 
insidious blazonry of all my false accusers ; — and he, who 
brought the flag of truce, whispered at my gates that Aben 
Ilumeya was a Spanish traitor. This is their trutli, their 
amnesty ; this, my sheltered honour! And you appear the 
ininistt'r of such an embassy! l)e Montemar,” cried lie, 
grasping his arm; “ are you aware to what you move me i“ 
But 1 will not reason farther. 'I’ell your Sovereign, it is 
my wdll to be his enemy I That is my final answer.” 

llijtperda walked haughtily away ; but Louis followed 
him, with all the filial eloquence of a man determined to 
prevail. His father turned fiercely on him. 

“ Silence!” cried he: “ my whole nature rejects the 
treacherous influence. 1 am not to be again betrayed by the 
arms which once deserted me. You would sell me; but 1 
am not to be bought. These limbs shall never wither in a 
dungeon, closed by my own son! This head shall never 
welter on a scaffold, your hands have reared ! ” 

His eyes were fixed on the sword, on the table. The 
expression was portentous; and he moved towards it, 
muttering to himself the names of De Paz and VYharton. 
Louis saw the urging demon; and, clasping his bands. 
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while he tore his gaze from that ever revered face^ he threw 
himself between his father and the weapon. 

“Parricide!” cried llippcrda, “ 1 am not at your 
mercy 1” and, with the word, he made a stroke at the breast 
of his son. Louis seized the frantic arm. 

“ Duke do llippcrda,” said he, “ 1 may fall by your 
slaves; but your own hand shall not kill your .son. If you 
indeed believe that he who has twice hazarded his life, to 
recall you to your honour and your (Jod, can be leagued 
with falsehood to betray you, — sumnion your guards to 
desjjatch me! ” 

llippcrda glared on him, as he firmly grasped the hand 
that held the dagger. Louis’s eyes were not le.ss riveted on 
those of his father. 

“ De Montemar,” cried he, relaxing his hold on the 
weapon ; “ on the perdition of us both, leave my presence; 
and see that we never meet again. Your father is not 
what he was.” 

He struck his hand upon his burning forehead; and, 
trembling from head to foot, sunk into a seat. 

Louis observed him in silence ; but his soul was prostrate 
before the only Being who could restore that noble mind; 
his heart was at the feet of his father; and, falling on his 
knees beside him, he put that now unarmed hand to his lips. 

Ripperda had still enough of human tenderness to un¬ 
derstand this appeal; but his distempered imagination 
would not apprehend its truth ; and, starting from his 
position, he exclaimed, — 

“ Impossible I The world and your ingratitude have 
undone me. You are no more a sou, to a rebel and a 
renegado; I no more a father, to him whose treasons re¬ 
duced me to this extremity ! — Away, and by that ])ath,” 
added he, pointing to a passage in the back of the pavilion. 
“ If we ever meet ^ain, you must finish your commission; 
or 1 blot from the earth the dishonoured name of Ripperda!” 

Louis was still on his knee, when his father hastily ad¬ 
vanced to the curtain, and called aloud. A mute appeared: 
and the Basha, with an instant recovery of composed dig¬ 
nity, commanded him to sec that Moor, (pointing to Louis,) 
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to the outside of the camp, towards thediiHj and leave him 
there. 

Ripperda quitted the apartment, as lie spoke; and, witli 
desolation in his heart, Louis rose, and followed his con¬ 
ductor. 


CHAPTER XXI11. 

The Moorish slave passed, without obstacle, to the rear 
of the camp ; and, makiiifi; his mute salain to his etjually 
silent charge, quitted him in a recess between the hills. 
Jjouis found his way back to the Spanish lines by keeping 
close to the sea-coast; and, throwing of}' his disguise, jiro- 
cceded close under the wall of Ci'uta, till he arrived at the 
drawbridge. He crossed it at daybreak. 

Struck to the soul, this wretched heir of all his father's 
nobleness, and galling setusibility to infamy, employed some 
hours in self-collection, before he obeyed the painful neces¬ 
sity of informing Santa Cruz that he hail been in the 
Moorish camp, and th.at the result of the interview with its 
Rasha had destroyed his every hope of inducing the un¬ 
happy renegado to forego his scheme of vengeance ! 

Santa Cruz too much respected the filial devotion of 
Louis, ill what he had done, to reprimand the rashness of 
the experiment. 

“ Rut, there let it cease,” said he. “ You now owe .i 
duty elsewhere, and must preserve the loyalty of that name 
in yourself, which he so determinatcly abandons.” 

“ I shall attempt it,” replied Louis, as he moved to 
leave the apartment. “ Allow me to serve in your army as 
a volunteer, and 1 will do my liest not to disgrace your con¬ 
fidence.” 

“ Ue Montemar, I can never doubt j/ott.” 

Louis sigbed at the emphasis his veteran friend had laid 
upon the word yoa ; and, with feelings which only a son in 
his situation can know, he replied, — 
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“ When my father has fallen from his proud height ol' 
virtue, who dare ffiink he stands?” 

Santa Oruz understood tlic response; and, witli a voice 
of parental tenderness, made answer,— 

“ He fell, because his virtue was proud. It is not so 
with you. Therefoic, let not the lowliness of a wounded 
spirit, mourning the transgressions of others, lessen your 
faith in the jiower which Hod has given you to be what you 
believed your father was. Stand erect in your own virtue, 
for it is the panoply of heaven ; and do not allow inf ileiity, 
even ill the shape of a parent, to suppose it can bow a head 
so armed.” 

Louis kissed the hand that grasped his, in the zeal of 
this exhortation; and, without further obsenation, with¬ 
drew. 

\ext day, the theme w'as renewed between the veteran 
and his young friend; and, while the former repeated his 
satisfaction that the alleged violation of the first flag of 
truce had been provoked by the outrageous conduct of the 
Spanish officer, and was not a wanton breach of military 
law' on the side of llijipcrda, he exiilained to Louis why 
the sujiposition of so base an act had appeared fuller of de- 
s])air, in his eyes, than even the bold derelictions of apos¬ 
tasy and treason. To a daring crime of the latter complexion 
a man may be impelled by sudden passion ; and, though he 
deserve punishment, and receive it, yet after-circumstances 
may wholly obliterate the memory of his guilt. Should 
remorse follow his transgression, he will as bravely acknow¬ 
ledge the justice of his sentence, as he hail before despe¬ 
rately incurred the penalty of the great moral law. Hut a 
mean, over-reaching, treacherous action, proves cowardice 
of soul: he who perfonns it, never has courage to look it 
in tlie face. If it be presseil upoti him, he crouches under 
his load of infamy; or impudently aflccts ignorance of its 
existence, while he feels in his heart that he has not spirit 
to retrace the path of reputation by confession and amend¬ 
ment. Hence, as desertion of honour is the vice of cowards, 
it is hopeless in its nature; and society can offer no terms 
to him who has abandoned himself. 

Louis never thought of military glory, when he volun- 
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toored liis services to tlie Spanish arras. His aim was to 
j^uard his father’s Itead in the day of battle; and, to prove 
to Spain, and to the world (sliould it ever hear of him more), 
that he behaved witli fidelity to the country to whicli that 
fatlier had constrained lit in to swear allegiance. Lil'e's aspect 
was changed to hint. He had hardly entered the morn of 
Ins days, and already clouds were gathered over the ojien.. 
ing ])rospeet; at least, all his dearest objects were snatched 
from his sight — the lofty consciousness of public duties, 
the race of glory, and the fame of future ages ! Even at 
the starting-post, he had reached the goal, and his hardly 
risen sun went instant down in darkness. 

o IIow' many before me, and how many that eonie after 
me, have destinies directly the rewerse of mine! Nay, 
their day of brightness is even lengthened, like tliat ol 
Joshua in the field of (libeon, till all in their heart be 
achieved.” 

'I’he dr.aught was a bitter one, which Ijouis found its 
his cup of trial ; but he was resolved to drink it to the 
dregs. “ .\nd there,’’ cried he, “ 1 shall fiml it has sonic 
sweetness.” 

The observations he could not help making, while pass¬ 
ing through the Moori.sh camp, had shown hint the strength 
of the eticniy ; and, from the disciplitie and number of the 
troops, he did not doubt that the slender garrison of Ceuta 
would be lost, should his father attack it by storm. Tlie 
fortifications were in so bad a state, that Santa Crttz set all 
hands to work to bring them into order; and, meanwhile, 
sent to the lines before San Roque, for a reinforcement of 
engineers, and as many troops as they couhl spare. 

Huring these preparation.s, the Basha was seen visiting 
his works every day. He was followed by a formidable 
guard, who, in contempt of the Spatiiards, amused them¬ 
selves in scampering about, throwing the gerid, and firing 
at each otlter in sport, between their own iiarallels. It was 
evident that Ripjierda wished to provoke Santa Cruz to a 
Ivattlc, or to induce him to believe that such wtis his 
motive; for be ventured insulting detachments, even under 
the fire of the Spanish forts. But his point was to seize 
the fortified port of Larach. By retaining possession of that 
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place, the Spariiartls might command the whole of the At¬ 
lantic coast of Morocco. Larach on the Atlantic, and Ceuta 
on the Mediterranean, were now all that remained to Philip 
in Africa; and the new Alien Humeya teas aware that 
while the Moors were making these hostile demonstrations 
before the one, the other would consider itself secure, and of 
consequence easily fall into his hands. New levies were 
marching from Mequinez, to complete the anny with which 
he meant to crush the Spanish power, both in Algiers and 
Morocco; and this reinforcement, by his orders, was now 
halted in the valleys of Henzcrocl. On such information, he 
quitted his ciimp; and, leaving directions with Sidi Ali 
how to proceed in his absence, repaired to the head of his 
seconil army. 

He wjis well acquainted with Don Juan d'Orendayn, the 
commandant of Larach, a vain and ignorant brother of the 
no less insolent and vain Count de Paz, his most inveterate 
enemy at the Spanish court. But it was not to avenge him¬ 
self on any individual, that Hipperda w'ould have moved a 
single stej): it was against the whole Sjianish nation he had 
sworn vengeance ; and, high or low, declared enemies, or 
professing friends, — all were alike to him. They were 
Spaniards, and he drew an unsiiaring sword. 

All the revenge that he took jn'raonally on the kinsman 
of De Paz, was to make his vanity the cause of his destruc¬ 
tion ; and, sending a renegade Jew into the town, the pre¬ 
tended deserter itiforined D’Orendayn, that Aben Humeya 
was encamped, with a few troops, on the banks of the ad¬ 
jacent river, on his way to the siege of ('euta. The Jew 
added, that the fears of these raw recruits were so great of 
Don Juan discovering who were in his neighbourhood, they 
had drawn the line of their camp to a fictitious length, to 
deceive him with regard to their numbers; and that Aben 
Humeya, not being able to place any dependence on these 
timid men, was under apprehensions like tlieir own, till he 
could excite their courage by mingling them with the 
veterans before Ceuta. The Jew found himself believed, 
and was vehemently seconded by the young officers in the 
garrison, when he advised a sudden sally from Larach, and 
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proinised to Don Juan tlie glory of making Alien Ilumeya 
his prisoner. 

Ckiwardice and ambition contended in the breast of 
D’Orendayn. He despatched a corps of observation, to 
ascertain the truth of the deserter; and, on its return at 
night, bearing witness that the pavilion of the Dasha stood 
in a line of tents which could not contain more than four or 
five hundred men, liesitation was at an end ; and the appre¬ 
hensive governor, hoping to steal an easy victory, gave 
orders for tlie sortie. 

Kijiperda had disposed the strength of his army amongst 
tile numerous dells and recesses at the foot of the moun¬ 
tains. On one side of his visible front, was a thick wood ; 
on the other, a small branch of the river Lecus. Ills 
cavalry was jiosted behind the wood; and his own little 
cainj), which consisted of six hundred of his best disciplined 
men, lay on their arms within the lines. These were 
nothing more than a range of hurdles ; but so disposed, 
as to be a suflicient screen for tlie men to form behind 
them. 

D’Orendayn, believing the whole of the Dasha’s present 
force was contained in that small boundary, came bolilly 
forward, with two thirds of his own garrison, and, with a 
furious discharge of musketry, fell upon the Moorish camp. 
The night was bright, and seemed to favour the exploit. 
After making a show of resistance, the attacked gave ground, 
and soon after fled towards the mountain. 'I'lie Spanish 
commantler, now certain of success, blew a summons for 
the rest of the garrison to join him in the chase; for the 
Jew told him victory over so inconsiderable a body W'ouhl 
yield him little honour, unless he could secure the person of 
its formidable leader. When the pursuers appeared to gain 
upon the fugitives, who surrounded the banner of Aben 
Ilumeya, and D’Orendayn tliought he had the achievetnent 
and its rewards in his hand, he had already advanced into 
the ambuscade. The Basha, facing suddenly round, cried 
aloud,— 

“ LahiUah Lah, Mahometh ressoul Allah !” 

A thousand voices echoetl the sound; showers of arrows 
poured from the incumbent heights; and, from every 
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opening in the hills, Moorish infantry rushed upon the 
astonished victors, while the cavalry from the wood charged 
them in the rear. 

No Spaniard returned to tell the story. Larach received 
a Moorish garrison ; and the crescent of Mohammed was 
flying on its walls, when a little row-boat, manned by a 
few Christian merchants, who had escaped during the con¬ 
fusion in the town, made die best of its way to reach the 
Sjianish coast. 

'I'lic acclamations which followed the return of Aben 
Ilumeya to his camp before Ceuta, were heard in the 
Spanish fortress; and, the same night, there was a rumour 
amongst the Jews in the town, of what had befallen 
Larach. 

Santa Cruz and the Count de Bias were confounded, 
when diey found the report was true. They had received 
so insufficient an accession from the opposite coast, it ap- 
jieared a mere mockery. No artillery was sent, for which 
Santa Cruz had particularly despatched his messenger. 
Other requests were also neglected ; and he was obliged, at 
last, to jierceive a spirit of contradiction to liimself in all 
the orders which the war ministers gave out for the pro¬ 
secution of the African campaign. Besides this, the Count 
de Patinos appeared suddenly, with a peremptory command 
from the Queen for Santa Cruz to join her at Seville. 

An exchange of brides, between the royal heirs of Spain 
and Portugal, was the ostensible reason for this journey of 
the court towards the Spanish frontiers. The real motive 
was the King’s desire to view, with his own eyes, the lines 
he was planning at San Roque, the object of wWch was to 
shut out the fortress of Gibraltar from communication with 
his people, and to facilitate his operations on that place in 
any future siege. Previous to his visiting this scene of an¬ 
ticipated glory, he became indisposed, and the court halted 
at Seville. His illness wore so dangerous an aq)ect, that 
Isabella became alarmed, and thought it prudent to know 
personally from Santa Cruz what was likely to be the per- 
sistance of Ripperda, before she should disarm herself by 
despatching those troops to Africa which the death of Philip 
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might render necessary to the maintenance of her son’s 
claims elsewhere. 

The small detachment which had been granted, arrived 
under the command of Don Joseph de I’inel. Don Ferdi¬ 
nand d’Osorio was on his staff; and the young soldier 
eagerly joined his father, hoping to obliterate the memory 
of his youthful follies, by a conduct worthy of the virtues 
of his ancestors. 

During Ferdinand’s stay at Val del Useda, his mother 
had “ talked down the night,” in praise of the filial per¬ 
severance of the Marquis de Monternar ; in describing his 
ingenuous and elevated deportment; in imagining all the 
various treasures of his yet more elevated mind. 'I'he 
young Spaniard now listened with no other feeling, than 
that of emulation to merit similar encomiums; and Mar¬ 
cella answered his enquiries, resjiecting her opinion of 
Louis, by a melancholy smile. 

“ Were I translated to a better being,” said she, “ and, 
in that altered state, might choose my ministry, I would 
say, let me be guardian angel to that virtuous young 
man !” 

“ Indeed !” replied Ferdinand, drawing his own infer¬ 
ences from the innocent reply of his sister. She spoke it 
from the dictates of a pure and pious heart; and did not 
blush, when she answered his smiling remark; — " That 
she had chosen a work of suiiercrogation ; for a virtuous 
character needed no ministration: it was sufficient of 
itself.” 

“ No, Ferdinand,” returned she, and she spoke with a 
force to which she was not aware ; “ virtue is not apathy. 
It feels under the rack; it bleeds under the axe. Hut 
where the weaknesses of corrupted nature would shrink and 
fly, the .strength of virtue is steadfast, or rather tries to be 
so, to combat to the end.” She cast down her eyes with 
the last word, and unconsciously closed it with a deep sigh. 
Her mother looked, with an answering though uncom- 
raunicated feeling, on her gentle daughter; and with equal 
fervour took up the subject. “ Virtue is not an heathen 
idol,” cried she; “ a block, or a stone. It is the Christian 
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spirit, in a human l>o<ly ; and has drops on its suffering 
brow, which the Iiaiid of pity may wipe away." 

Ferdinand was reproved, and did not venture again to 
sport W'ith a sentiment, whicli sidted so well with the 
vestal state, lie hoped to induce his sister to make the price 
of his happiness with Alice. Hut there his arguments 
failed. 

One day, when he was strolling willi Marcella through 
the orange groves of Val del llzeda, and she was listening 
to the reiterated praises of the fair sisters of Lindisfarne, 
with smiles of attection towards the theme and its eulogist, 
Ferdinand, all at once, proposed his awful demand on her 
tenderness for him. Marcella, for some time, stood as one 
thunderstruck. She gasped for breath ; for an icy stric¬ 
ture was on her heart. W'ith difficulty she spoke, and re¬ 
capitulated to him the simple princiides of the religious 
belief she had imbibed from her protestant governess ; and 
she shed tears, as she asserted the impossibility of her 
taking monastic vows in a church, against the peculiar tenets 
of which, her soul revolted. 

“ I could resign iny life for you, my brother,” added 
she, “ but for nothing this world can produce, dare I 
sacrifice my conscience.” 

To Providence, then, Ferdinand left his future destiny : 
and, only striving to deserve its bounty, when he was 
called u])on to join the Ceuta cxjiedition, he resolved to 
make Louis de Montemar the confidant and counsellor of 
his.thoughts. According to these sentiments, he embraced 
him on the African shore, with a grateful acknowledgment 
of his former generous interference; and soon convinced, 
Louis, that he held to his heart the still faithful lover of 
his dear Alice. 

Before Santa Cruz quitted Ceuta, he left positive orders, 
that no sally should be attempted, until he was come back 
with the men and ammunition, necessary to make the first 
attack a decisive one. An hour passed in private confer¬ 
ence between him and the anxious son of Ripperda. The 
Marquis alone knew that Aben Humeya was other than a 
Moor; therefore, the Marquis alone knew why the once 
gay De Montemar was seldom seen to smile; and why. 
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while he did his military duty, with a precision that neither 
jidmitted error nor relaxation, the glow of martial enthu¬ 
siasm was extinguished in his countenance. But the 
hectic of fevered diligence still kept its crimson on his 
cheek, and, at times, gave a lustre to his eyes of intolerable 
brightness. 

Santa Cruis had hardly set sail, when a spirit, very dif¬ 
ferent from that he had inculcated, manifested itself 
amongst the heads of the garrison. The Moors seemed 
carelessly disposed in their camp, revelling and exulting 
in the easy fall of Larach. This change, and some ob¬ 
servations on the unguarded state of their lines, induced 
Don Joseph de I’enil to jiropose attacking them by sur¬ 
prise. The Counts de Bias and do Patinos warmly as¬ 
sented to the enterprise ; and the former, turning to Louis, 
said, he should lead the volunteers in the sortie. He 
thanked the governor for the proposed distinction, but re¬ 
spectfully reminded him of the Marquis’s, parting com¬ 
mands. Every lip was now opened uj)on the absurdity of 
Santa Cruz, in attempting to curb events by such ill- 
judged caution; and, as De Penil persisted in pressing the 
advantage of the present moment, he triumphantly called 
on Louis, to give the Marquis’s reasons for such jealous 
prevention. 

Louis calmly explained the incapability of Ceuta to de¬ 
fend itself, should the sally be repulsed by the enemy. In 
support of this opinion, he enumerated all the wants and 
defects of the garrison ; and ended, by repeating the posi¬ 
tive charge of the Marquis Santa Cruz, that no egress 
should be made from the Spanish lines, until his return 
with sufficient means to render defeat almost impossible. 

“De Montemar!” exclaimed De Bias, “ these consi¬ 
derations arc for grey hairs. If you are ambitious to be a 
soldier, begin at the right end; act before you think : and 
where can an enterprising spirit have so fair a field, as 
against these insolent barbarians ? ” 

“ Courage,” rejoined De Penil, glancing superciliously 
on Louis, “ is an essential quality in a soldier!’’ 

“ So essential,” replied Louis, " that he cannot main* 
tain obedience without it.” 
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“ Some orders are safely obeyed! ” said De Patinos, 
with affected carelessness. “ A parade at Vienna, and a 
sortie from Ceuta, are different things ! ” 

“ When disobedience is a proof of courage, or of good 
discipline,” returned Louis, “ I may have the honour to 
meet your approbation, ('ount dc Patinos. Meanwhile I 
trust that the Count dc Bias, on whose responsibility the 
fate of this garrison hangs, place me where he will, shall 
ever find me at my post.” 

Be Patinos started angrily from his seat. Louis rose 
also. 

“ Gentlemen,” cried De Bias, “what is it you mean.^” 

“ To show 1 can revenge insult,” cried the haughty 
Count, touching his sword, “ if it be within tire calculation 
of that philosopher to bid me draw it.” 

Louis boiled with rising passion ; his lightning glances 
could hardly be restrained from giving the defiance his 
Itettcr principles refused ; but, checking the first impulse 
of liis youthful indignation, he sternly answered,— 

“ Count de Patinos, I do not wear the King's sword, to 
draw it at the prompting of every wordy spirit. If 1 have 
insulted you, unprovoked, I submit myself to the judgment 
of all present, and am ready to stand your fire. But on 
the reverse, 1 mean not to assert that courage by a private 
duel, which tlic public service will so soon put to a better 
trial.” 

l)c Penil prevented an insolent retort from De Patinos; 
and De Bias interfering with a real interest in the recon¬ 
ciliation of tlie two young men, the haughty Spaniard 
grumbled out an enforced apology, and left the room. 

Don Josc]>h was conscious that he, too, had been guilty 
of an impropriety towards the Marquis de Montemar; but 
he was too proud to acknowledge error, to one so much his 
junior ; and saw him retire to his quarters, with an admir¬ 
ation of his superior self command, which he would have 
been glad to emulate, but had not generosity enough to 
praise. 

Piqued into obstinacy, he urged De Bias to put the gar¬ 
rison into immediate preparation for an attack upon the 
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enemy’s trenches; and, with die rising sun, the grouini 
before the fortress was filled with Spanish troops. 

Nothing could have been more gratcfid to the views of 
llipperda. He knew the weakness of his opponent, in 
numbers and artillery; and, from a forward eminence in 
his lines, with the aid of his glass, he counted the Spanish 
columns as they d"filcd through their gates ; and believing 
them devoted to his sword, he turned to the Moors, whose 
thickening ranks blackened the ground around them, and 
addressed them in a style to arouse their fiercest passions. 
He described their former empire in Spain; he recapitulated 
the various acts of injustice which had banished them 
that kingdom ; he exposed the tyrannous animosity of the 
Spaniards to the past and present generations of the 
Aloors; and set forth the shame of jiermitting so oppressive 
a race to maintain a foot of land in Barbary. 

The Moors answered his inflaming eloquence, as he ex - 
pccted ; and with furious gesticulations, and curses which 
rent the air, they demanded to he led against their here¬ 
ditary enemies. He mounted his horse; and giving Ins 
orders of battle into the hands of his two leading coad¬ 
jutors, Sidi Ali and the Iladge Adclnielek, marched out. 
at the head of his troops, into the open field. 

The Spaniards were led on, in two wretchedly appointed 
battalions, by l)e Bias and Don .Toseph de Penil. Count 
de Patinos, in the arrogance of his assumed contempt of 
Louis, volunteered his services at the head of a small de¬ 
tachment of troops, which the governor considered the 
iHite of his cavalry. De Montemar and Don Ferdinand 
commanded the men who were to carry the trenches. 

'This part of the plan was speedily accomplished. The 
workmen fled tvithout resistance; and even the Moors in 
the parallels, when they had tlischarged their fire, threw 
down their arms before the overwhelming enemy, and 
begged quarter. But no time was granted to yield, or to 
receive mercy. Every avenue from the Basha’s canqi 
poured forth its troops; and at tliis moment, tliey came 
rushing on like a storm. They charged over their van¬ 
quished comrades; and overleaping every obstacle, fell 
upon tile Spanish advance with a shock that broke its line, 
o 2 
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The havoc was as great as the surprise ; and the way was 
soon open to the attack of the second division. It made a 
halt, and stood firm. Louis collected tlic fugitives from 
tlic first line, .and formed them heliind their comrades, 
while the battle in front liecamc close and complex. The 
Infidels, contrary to their wonted custom, fought hand to 
hand ; and rallied two or three times, when any extra¬ 
ordinary press of Spanish force compelled them to recede. 

.'\ben Ilumeya showed an eminent example of faith in 
his new creed. He a])peared to take no care of his person, 
hut rode about under the heaviest volleys, exhorting, and 
charging with his men ; till at length, after prodigious 
efforts, the Spaniards were obliged to give ground. They 
retreated ; but it was with a backward step ; while the 
Moors, crowding on them, horse and foot, broke the line 
in every direction. In some places, the victors so mingled 
with the vanquished, that it rather resembled an affray of 
single combatants, than a contest of regular troops. The 
depth of De Montemar’s little phalanx was insufficient to 
sustain the weight of the Basha’s cliarge ; it was penetrated 
.and turned ; and in the moment of its defeat, the horse 
of Don Ferdinand was shot, and fell. A Moor pointed his 
pistol to despatch the rider ; when Louis dashed before the 
infidel, and the ball grazed his check. A random shot 
killed the Moor, while another gave the just rescued Fer¬ 
dinand a less mortal wound. 

The Basha, after being twice unhorsed himself, cut off the 
squadron under Dc Patinos; and the confusion among the 
Spaniards, being redoubled by Count de Bias falling at the 
same time, the panic-struck infantry retreated pell-mell 
into their outworks ; hardly closing tlie gates on the tri¬ 
umphant Infidels at their heels. As Don .Joseph de Penil 
galloped back to the sally-port, he passed Louis de Mon- 
temar ; who, black as a Moor with smoke and toil, was 
standing by a field piece, which he had brought to that 
spot to cover the flight of the Spaniards, and was then 
firing on the pursuers, with a quickness and effect that 
cleared the way to a considerable distance. 

Tlie enemy halted before this formidable barrier; for 
Louis’s commands, and example, soon made it a battery; 
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ami as the grape showered from it on all sides, the fugitjve 
Slianiards re-entered die fortress in safety. 

Aben Ilumcya drew off his victorious troops ; hut it wah 
the recoil of the tiger, to make his second sjiring decisive. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

.\li. was dismay within the Spanish lines. The Count de 
Itlas died in the arms of the men who were bearing him 
into the castle; and Don Joseph de Penil was so severely 
wounded, that he dropped off his horse, as soon as it had 
cleared the drawbridge into the fortress. Half the gar¬ 
rison were slain or missing ; and no officers of rank re¬ 
turned alive from the field, but what were borne in on 
their cloaks,—sad, mangled victims of the preceding rash- 
iie.ss. 

When De Penil’s wounds were dressed, and he heard the 
state of his men, he was driven to despair. All who ap. 
preached him came trembling; and, from confusion of 
mind, contradicted each other in every account of the gar¬ 
rison, excepting the one, that its destruction was inevitable! 
He called for the Marquis de Monteraar. 

When Louis obeyed the summons, he corroborated the 
observations of De Penil’s own senses. He told him, 
that a contagious fear unmanned every heart; and that 
the eyes of the soldiers continually turned to the sea, with 
a more evident wish for escape, than resistance. While 
Don Joseph listened to the consequences of his own head¬ 
strong folly, and saw the bloody evidence of the courage, 
he had pretended to doubt, on the cheek of the brave nar¬ 
rator, he obeyed the noble shame, which coloured his 
own; and having uttered a frank apology for his former 
conduct, as frankly asked the young solffier’s opinion on 
the present crisis. 

o 3 
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Louis (lid not hesitate to say, that he believed the Moor? 
could not see their advantage, without attempting to storm 
the place. 

“ And they will take it, to a certainty ! ” replied Be 
I’enil. “ In the present disposition of the men, there can 
be no resistance.” 

“ M''ilhout resistance, they arc lost! ” returned Louis. 
“ There arc no ships for flight; and the Moors grant no 
terms in a surrender.” 

“ Then every man must fight for his life ! ” cried l)c 
Penil. “ I will yet do my duty, from this bed ; and you, 
])e Montemar, must act from my authority.” 

Louis did not now demur. Without losing time, in 
sending for those paralysed officers, who wandered from 
](lacc to place at their wit’s end. Be Penil consulted his 
young coadjutor on every resource ; and while he marvel¬ 
led at so comprehensive a judgment, in so inexperienced 
a soldier, be adopted so many of his suggestions, that dis. 
positions were soon made for the defence of Ceuta, of 
better promise than those which had placed it in such ex¬ 
tremity. 

Louis wrote down the necessary arrangement; and, when 
it was finished, the wounded General was laid on a litter, 
and carried to the ramparts. 

Be Penil was too conscious of the evil his impatience 
had wrought, not to do lus utmost to prevent yet more 
disastrous consequences; and, while he exhorted the men 
to stand to their guns, and never to leave their ground but 
witli their lives, he himself took an oath before them never 
to surrender. He told them to obey the Marquis de Mon¬ 
temar, as bis representative. 

“ But for his promptitude in mounting the battery, 
which covered our retreat, and his steadiness in maintain¬ 
ing it,” added the General, “ we should not now have 
Ceuta to defend.” 

The soldiers knew this, as well as their commander, and 
with a sincere hurrah of obedience followed their officers to 
their respective duties. 

Exhausted, and almost fainting. Be Penil ordered the 
litter to his quarters ; but he held himself up with assumed 
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strength, till the walls of his apartment permitted over¬ 
tasked nature to sink under the pain of his wounds. 

Louis’s spirit rose with the summons for exertion. His 
calm collectediiess in dispensing command; his instant 
apprehension of what was most proper to be done, from 
objects of the greatest importance, to the minutest enquiry 
from the meanest workman in the lines, revived courage in 
the faintest heart, and inspired the brave with an anima¬ 
tion equal to his own. 

After he had seen every thing prepared for the antici¬ 
pated assault, he returned to l>e Penil, to inform him of 
the favourable aspect his commands had produced ; and 
then leaving him to rest, proceeded to the quarters of Don 
Ferdinand. 

His wound was deep, but not mortal. Yet the alarm for 
his life liad been so great, before the extraction of the ball, 
that one of the surgeons, during the operation, had de¬ 
spatched a messenger across the strait, to inform Santa Cruz 
of the perilous state of his son. 

When Louis heard what had been done, he rejirimanded 
the man, for presuming to send off any account, before the 
official reports of the affair had been issued from the com¬ 
mander himself. The other surgeons assured his young 
representative, that his friend was not to be despaired of; 
and, with the feelings of a brother, for the sou of the 
revered Santa Cruz, Louis entered his apartment. 

“ De Montemar,” cried Ferdinand, stretching out his 
hand to him, “ dearer lips than mine must thank you that 
I live.” 

Louis smiled, as he used to do in his unclouded days of 
happiness: — “ God is good, in yet giving life a value to 
me, by niaking me his instrument to preserve lives more 
worthy than my own. While I may bo such," added he, 
with a deeper expression, and pressing Ferdinand’s hand 
between his, “ the son of Ripperda is not completely lost!” 

Ferdinand did not understand all the reference of this 
almost unconscious apostrophe; but supposing it arose from 
some free remarks of the Count de Patinos, which might 
have reached Louis’s ear, he replied with earnestness,— 

“ II rit Hen, qui rit le dernier ! I saw the scoffer fly 
o 4 
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before the negro guards of Aben Humeya! and I have 
since been told, that he and his whole squadron threw down 
their arms before the barbarian.” 

'' M'^hatevcr may be the Count de Patinos’s ungenerous 
enmity against me, who never voluntarily gave him offence,” 
replied Louis, “ I must exonerate him of cowardice. I 
believe him brave ; and all I wi.sh is, tliat he may be treated 
according to his merits as a soldier, by the hands into which 
he has fallen.” 

At nine o’clock, Louis went the round of his posts, and 
found all in good order. The men were in spirits; though 
it was easy to discern, even by the naked eye, that a threat¬ 
ening commotion continued along the enemy’s lines. 

By his glass, earlier in the evening, Louis had observed 
the approach of artillery, and some other .signs, which con¬ 
vinced him of the necessity of Don Joscjdi's precaution. 
Por his own part, he never retired under cover the whole 
night, but kept his station on the best point of observation, 
— a tower at the extremity of the outworks. 

About the watch of the night which is called by the 
Moors Latumar, being their fifth hour of prayer, the sky 
was involved in total darkness; but the attentive ear of 
Louis heard a distant murmuring. It was demonstrative 
of the approach he expected ; and having persons near him 
for the purpose, he despatched them to the lines, to order 
every man’s hand to be on his arms. 

In less than a quarter of an hour after he had left the 
tower, and taken his own appointed station, the flash of 
cannon burst over the plain. Peal after peal succeeded. 
’Pile roaring of the guns, and the smoke of the explosions, 
rocked the fortress to its foundation; while the blaze, and 
the smoke, of the firing, alternately possessed the sulphu¬ 
reous atmosphere. The ordnance on the walls of Ceuta 
were not silent ; while tlie mutual bombardment, in the 
intermitting darkness, was rendered more terrific, by tlie 
.savage cries of the besiegers, mingling their horrid war- 
whoop with the hissing of the musketry, and the tremen¬ 
dous thunders of the cannonade. 

Where was his father, in the midst of this dreadful con¬ 
test? —more than once shot, in direful question, across the 
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mind of Louis ; but he dismissed the paralysing thought. 
He was there to defend the cause of his country, and the 
faith of his fathers; and he must not allow the yearnings 
of his heart to unman his hdelily. 

He flew from the bastion, on which he stood, at the 
moment he heard a shout of triumph from the scene below. 
In defiaiffee of shells and raking fires, these desperate bar¬ 
barians had rushed on, and pointed their guns, till they saw 
a breach was made. Calling on Mahommed, they mounted 
by escalade. Louis threw forward a rampart of gabions ; 
hut they were scarcely placed, and the cannon planted, 
before a tumbrel blow up, and rendered the ingress more 
accessible. The stone battlements shook under his feet like 
an earthquake, while the fragments from the torn rampart, 
the smoke, and the scorching powder, covered him with 
viewless horror. There was not the pause of a moment 
between the explosion, the dispersion of the smoke, and the 
most dreadful conflict of the hour. 

Aben Humeya had joined the escalade ; and the very 
band which planted the crescent on the towers of Laracli, 
was the first to scale the walls of Ceuta. 

The contest at the breach was as .sanguinary as it was 
decisive. The Moors were twice repulsed with terrible 
slaughter; and the more terrible, the second time, as it was 
quickly known, by the intrejnd desperation of the assail¬ 
ants, that they were led on by the Ilasha himself. Louis’s 
unrcceding arm had tumbled the leader of the first division 
from his footing on the wall ; and at his fall, his followers 
had given ground. The second assault came on, and with 
redoubled numbers. Louis was fighting with the invincible 
devotedness of a man who knew that spot was tlie key of 
the fortress, when his father’s voice assailed his ear. A 
flash of musketry showed the jewelled chelengk in his tur¬ 
ban : he was mounting the further ridge of the platform, 
slippery with blood, and calling on his men to support him. 
In another moment, two Biscayan grenadiers held the 
Basha between their weapons and the pinnacle of the bat¬ 
tlement. A choice of death seemed the only alternative;— 
their swords, or a headlong plunge over the precipice. The 
Moors, who pressed forward, were cut to pieces by the 
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Spaniards on tlie breach. Louis saw nothinp; but destruc¬ 
tion to his father. Kipperd.a's weapon shivered in his hand, 
against tliose of his enemies. Louis tlircw himself between 
the Biscayans, and tlieir prey — 

“ Tlie Basha is the governor’s prisoner! ” 'rlie words 
were scarcely uttered, for tlie strokes levelled at Ripperda’s 
breast were sheathed in that of his son. 'I’he Spaniards 
recoiled, on finding they had wounded their leader; and, 
in the instant, Sidi Ali mounting the height with a fresh 
band, the reinforcement surrounded Aben Humeya, and 
lielieved the day won. But as Ali’s hand planted the Otto¬ 
man standard, amidst volleys of musketry, and the grappling 
of foe to foe, the clouds of smoke rolled away from the 
eastern point of the rampart, and the golden head of the 
sun peered from the horiaoii. Its first ray shot direct 
upon the radiant crest of Aben Humeya. A Spanish rifleman 
took aim. The ball struck ; and, in spite of a momentary 
exertion in its victim to S])ring forward, he staggered, and 
fell into the arras of his followers. 

A woeful yell announced to the legions below, that some 
direful disaster had happened. The cry was echoed from 
rank to rank, with shrieks and bowlings; and the single 
blast of a trumpet immediately succeeded. The breach was 
abandoned, as if by enchantment. 'I’he firing sunk at once 
into a dead calm ; and the flight of the Moors, through the 
yet hovering smoke, sounded in the darkness, like the wings 
of many birds brushing the sands before the sweep of a 
coming storm. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

The Queen’s cabinet at Seville was employed on many 
projects, besides tliat of sealing the union between Portugd 
and Spain. Grimaldo was just dead; and the affairs of 
state falling to the management of the Marquis de Cas- 
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teller and the Count de Paz, her Majesty affected a warm 
interest in the former, though she detested liim in her 
heart; not only as the successful rival of her regretted 
Ripperda, but because his talents were equal to his ambi¬ 
tion ; and what was more provoking to a despotic woman, 
he made her feel, that, in spite of her, he could hold his 
ground by the same arts as those which had bestowed it on 
bim. 

The Count de Paz was a man of a different complexion. 
Covetousness, and an abject dependence on individual 
favour, tethered his vain-glorious spirit to a boundary he 
panted to overleap, but everlastingly found it a limit he 
could not pass. This man, Isabella used as her instru¬ 
ment ; and, by his connivance, admitted a third person to 
their private councils, who commanded him with the in¬ 
vincible power of a superior demon. 

In obedience to the Queen, and to this her secret coun¬ 
sellor, De Paz was to influence De Castellor, to extort an 
act of aggression from the French arms against the German 
Emperor. 

Since the public lietrothment of Maria-Theresa to the 
Prince of Lorraine, Isabella had become reconciled to 
Louis the Fifteenth; and she now wanted to attack the 
grasiung jmw'cr of the rival empire, by a concerted act of 
open hostility. France was to invade Austria, on the side 
of Germany; while Sj)ain, in consequence of the death of 
the Duke of Parma, should resist the pretensions of the 
Emperor to that duchy; and, in support of the rights of 
Prince Carlos (the late Duke’s kinsman, and Isabella’s 
son), over-run that part of Italy with Spanish troops. 

Her secret counsellor had already moved the cardinal 
minister of the French King, to thwart the establishment 
of the pragmatic sanction; and, through the Queen of 
Spain and Do Paz, he had drawn from the treasury of 
Philip a large subsidy, to support the pretensions of 
Bavaria. 

On the open rupture between Isabella and the Empress, 
the former was not long at a loss how to revenge herself 
on the wide ambition of her rival. Her midnight familiar 
whispered the means. He told her that Gibraltar was not 
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more the fortress of England than of Austria! VVhoevei 
possessed that rock, commanded the Mediterranean ; and 
those on its banks might thank the gods they were not 
sent to he galley-slaves! The interests of Austria and 
the House of Hrunswick were now the same. lie there¬ 
fore cxliorted her to categorically demand Gibraltar of the 
King of England; and to make her husband, and bis 
council, sec the wisdom of considering him the King of 
England, who would restore that gem to the Sjianish 
crown 1 

One of the last acts of George the First was to reject 
this demand, with a positive refusal; and the following 
evening, saw a tall dark man, of a noble mien, pass into 
the private cabinet of the King of Spain. They were 
alone together for some time; and then the Queen, and 
the two ministers of state, being introduced, a paper was 
signed in their presence, by Philip and the stranger; and 
the royal seals of Spain, and of Great Britain, were so¬ 
lemnly affixed to the deed. 

Santa Cruz met this personage as he withdrew through 
the vestibule of the King’s apartment. The Marquis 
knew him, and stood with his hat in his hand till he 
passed. 

“■ Do not repeat what you have seen,” whispered Isa- 
Ma, who found the Marquis gazing after him; “ hut 
now you read my riddle. A few months may see you 
governor of Gibraltar!” 

“ The trenches of San Roque must be first ojiened in 
England!” replied he, answering her gay smile with un¬ 
usual gravity. 

“ No," was her reply; “ there we have charged a 
mine, and the best engineer in Christendom has his hand 
on the match.” 

Santa Cruz understood enough of her meaning not to 
make a second observation in so public a jiassage: bowing 
to her beckoning finger, he followed her into her apartment. 

He held in liis hand the first official despatches from 
Ceuta. The last had not arrived. But the fugitive mer¬ 
chants from Larach were then in the palace. 

The Queen was enraged at these determined acts of 
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liostility, in the man to whom she had condescended to 
humble herself as a suppliant; and vehemently arraigning 
the insolence that durst disdain her returning favour, she 
preceded Santa Cruz to the chamber of her royal Imsband. 

On the King’s being told the fate of Larach, and learn¬ 
ing, by tbc discomfiture of Don Joseph de Penil, hoiv 
nearly Ceuta had shared the same disaster, he issued 
orders, that the troops just called off from the lines of San 
Koque should be immediately employed to vindicate the 
Christian name in the plains of Barbary. 

These forces had been intended by Isabella and her 
secret counsellor, to make a descent on the British shore ; 
and there, as Santa Cruz had guessed, assert the rights of 
him, who had purchased the support of I’hiliji, by a 
written pledge for the restitution of Gibraltar. But at 
this moment, resentment obliterated every promise; and 
in the rage of revenge against the man who had disriained 
her (more as a woman than a queen), she at once an¬ 
nounced to her husband, that it was his own rebellious 
subject, the Duke de llipjierda, who, under the assumed 
name of Aben Humeya, but as a real apostate and a 
traitor, now waged war in Africa against his King and 
bis God. 

Philip's amazement was creditable to his heart; and, 
when unquestionably convinced, his indignation against 
the Duke’s irreligion superseded the expected resentment 
for his rebellion. He summoned his council; and, in full 
assembly of the ministers and grandees, degraded the Duke 
de llipperda from all his honours, hereditary and by cre¬ 
ation ; confiscated his estates ; and ordered the arms of his 
family to be obliterated from the Spanish college of arms. 

With the feelings of an ancient Spanish nobleman, Santa 
Cruz saw the rapidity of this act of disgrace. Not in 
consideration of the degraded Duke; for in becoming an 
infidel, he had sunk himself below the power of man to 
cast him lower; but compassion for his blameless and 
exemplary son filled the heart of Santa Cruz with honour¬ 
able sympathy. 

The Queen turned on him at die moment, and observing 
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the expression of Ms countenance, said with a taunting 
surprise,— 

“ Marquis, you pity this renegade!’’ 

“ Madam,” replied he, “ I respect the Marquis de 
Monteraar.” 

Isabella drew towards the King. 

“ Your Majesty will grant an exception in behalf of 
that young manHe covered the retreat of He Penil into 
(Jeuta, and merits some exemption from the universal 
stigma on Ms father.” 

“ We may consider that hereafter,” replied the King • 
“ meanwhile let the edict be published.” 

The messenger, whom the surgeon at Ceuta had de¬ 
spatched during the panic which immediately succeeded 
the return of the unfortunate sortie, went direct to the 
Marquis Santa Cruz’s house in Seville. The Marquis was 
from home, but the man delivered his credentials to the 
servants; and, with the eagerness of a first bringer of news, 
gave an exaggerated account of the defeat of Don Joseph, 
the death of Dc Bias, and the wounded state of Don Fer¬ 
dinand d’Osorio. He closed his report of the latter, by 
saying, the young gentleman had been rescued from im¬ 
mediate deadi by the intrepid interference of the Marquis 
de Montemar j but as the Moorish sabres were generally 
venomed, little hope could be cherished of his ultimate 
recovery. 

On Santa Cruz’s return from the palace, he found his 
wife and daughter in speechless agony, listening to this 
narrative of despair. He sent the man from the room; 
and by reading to them the despatch, which the official 
messenger had brought from the disastrous field, he suc¬ 
ceeded in convincing them, that the Moors did not poison 
their weapons, and that the life of his son was in nn 
jiresent danger. The Marchioness, however, insisted on 
accompanying her husband to Ceuta; and Marcella, in a 
passion of tears, implored her father to permit her to be 
her mother’s attendant. 

Dreading that despairing love had precipitated the ve¬ 
hement nature of her brother upon the swords of his 
enemies, Marcella now reproached herself for having so 
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decisively, and therefore she thought cruelly, rejected his 
suit. In the paroxysm of her grief, and her remorse, she 
threw lierself at die Marquis’s feet; and, to his astonish¬ 
ment, informed him of Ferdinand’s love for the cousin of 
the Marquis de Montemar; declaring, at the same time, 
her own resolution to no longer oppose her father’s wishes 
to devote her to a cloister, if her vows might be simply 
confined to celibacy, and a secluded state, and Ferdinand 
lx- allowed to marry the English lady. 

The Marquis was confounded, and looked at his wife. 

“ It is too true,” was her reply to his enquiring eyes; 
“ Ferdinand loves Alice Coningsby ; and my invaluable 
child would make herself the price of her brother’s hap- 
liiuess.” 

“ Marcella !’’ replied Santa Cruz, turning with solemnity 
to his daughter ; “ this is not what 1 expected from you. 
You dishonour your father, and your brother, by your 
jietition. You may accompany your mother to his sick 
couch ; and for the rest, should he recover, 1 hope he will 
find a fitter oblation to his blind passions, than a sister’s 
and a parent’s conscience.” 

Marcella rose humbled from her knees, and in speech¬ 
less sorrow left the apartment. The Marquis looked after 
her, and sighed; and the Marchioness, taking his hand, 
jiressed it to her lips, wet with her drowning tears, and 
exclaimed, — 

“ Ilcttcr that we had never met, than that the purest 
offspring of our Ueavcn-sanctificd union should be con¬ 
signed to a living tomb! Oh, Santa Cruz, why is she to 
be our victim ? ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Santa Cruz did not wait for the tedious embarkation of 
the troops now under orders for Africa; but set forward 
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immediately, accompanied by his wife and daughter, wh» 
both assumed the privileged habits of Sinters of Mercy, in 
this their pilgrimage to a land of war and suffering. 

When he arrived at Ceuta, he was ignorant of the 
attempt which had been maile to storm the place. The 
courier with that intelligence had been taken by an Algerine 
row-boat, and carried into Oran. 

By this capture, Ripperda became acquainted with all 
that had passed in the rescued fortress ; for the messenger 
was sent in irons to him; and the dastardly communicative¬ 
ness of the man was too clear an interpreter of the brief 
account in the despatches. 

The Basha’s wounds being aslant, and in the muscles of 
his breast, were slight, and easy of cure ; but that in his 
mind was not to be healed, when, on awaking from his 
swoon, he found himself shut u]> in a p,alanquin, and in 
full retreat from the fortress ho had believed in his hands. 
He was no sooner within his own intrcnchments, than both 
officers and men fell the weight of his disa|)pointincnt. 
He summoned their several commanders into his pavilion, 
and accused them of cowardice for having made so unne¬ 
cessary, and therefore shameful, a flight. 

Adehnelek pleaded two reasons for this conduct. Their 
Basha’s supposed mortal wound; and its befalling him in 
the moment of sunrise, seemed so signal a judgment on the 
Moors for their breach of the prophet’s ordinance, in pur¬ 
suing the warfare into the Sabbath morn, that, with one 
consent, they made the only expiation in their power, by 
abandoning the seene of their imjiiety. 

Enraged at the subtilty of this apology, in which Rip- 
]>erda saw that the jealousy of the Hadge was at the bottom 
of his retreat, he turned on him with derision, and bade 
him take that excuse to the Emperor, and see whether ho 
most respected the enlargement of his empire, or tlie super, 
stition of a coward. 

“ Aben Humeya,” replied the Hadge, regarding him 
with equal scorn, “ if 1 am to be your messenger, one 
truth at least you shall learn of me before I set out on my 
journey : it is impossible for a bad Christian to become a 
good Mussulman ! Devout men are no changelings. He 
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has little of the spirit of religion, vrho finds an insurmount¬ 
able stumbling-block in any dispute about tbe letter ; and, 
in my opinion, the man who more than once alters his faith, 
may show himself a consummate hypocrite, but he per¬ 
suades no one to doubt the nothingness of his religion.” 

“ Proud bigot! your head shall answer for this insult! ” 
exclaimed Ripperda, starting from the cushion on which 
he lay. 

“ The event of this siege,” replied the Hadge, “ will 
determine the fate of yours ! ” and, with a threatening 
countenance, he left the apartment. 

Nothing awed by what he called this insolence in a man 
whose talents he despised, Ripperda was the more incited 
to show his contempt of superstition ; and, the moment 
Adelmelek withdrew, the reproaches, which began to him, 
were turned on the other officers, with augmented severity 
of reproof. He punisheil the soldiers in a more exemplary 
way: and published a proclamation, declaring that he 
would put to death any officer, let his rank be what it 
would, who should henceforth presume at any time to di.s- 
obey his orders, or to desert his post on any pretence what¬ 
ever. He finished by pronouncing himself, as the leader of 
the Mohammedan armies in Barbary, the best interpreter of 
the prophet's laws; and that while he bore tbe standard of 
Mecca, the Sabbaths of Jews, Mussuhnen, or Christians, 
should be alike free to the progress of his arms. 

The rigor of these threats, and this last assertion, so con¬ 
trary to the customs of their faith, filled the Moors with 
terror and amazement; but the full effects of the manifesto 
were to be seen hereafter. 

While these punishments and intimidations were going 
on, the courier taken at Oran was brought to the camp 
before Ceuta. The Basha was now convalescent; and while 
the reading of the despatches inspired his coadjutor, Sidi 
Ali, with renewed confidence in the reduction of the for¬ 
tress, it doubly exasperated the passions of Ripperda, 
when he gathered from the report the dangerous state of 
his son. 

The courier was commanded into his presence; and, on 
examining him, it was found that three parts of the garri- 

VOI.. II. p 
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son had fallen in the sortie and the defence of the town ; 
that the Count de Bias was dead of his wounds; the com¬ 
mander, l)e Penil, incapable of service ; and that the young 
Marquis De Montemar, whose gallant exertions filled so 
great a part in the despatches, was in such extremity when 
the messenger came off, that it was impossible he cotdd now 
Ije alive. 

]Upi)erda was no stranger to the voice which had rushed 
between him and his assailants on the breach ; but it had 
])assed by him as the wind. Vengeance was then all that 
jmssessed his soul; but now that voice was hushed for ever! 
In his first field liis son had perished; and perished against 
whom .i* 

llipperda sprang on Ms feet, as the horrible images 
pressed upon his brain. Regardless of who were present, he 
snatched up his sword. 

“ 1 am alone," cried he: “ the last— the last! But I 
will yet uproot thee, murderous Spain! that dost thus riot 
in my vitals!” 

The prisoner and the attendants all fled from before the 
terrible enunciation of his eyes. Sidi Ali alone had courage 
to remain, and seize the aimle.ss weapon. 

“ Aben Ilumeya,” said he, “ what unmans you thus, 
before the eyes of slaves 

“ Were 1 less a man,” cried Ripperda, turning his burn¬ 
ing eyeballs upon him, “ I could bear it; but now the 
curse has found me I” 


CHAPTER XXVI 

When Santa Cruz landed at Ceuta, he proceeded direct to 
the quarters of Don Joseph de Pend, and was told there of 
the attempt to storm the fortress, and its miraculous 
defence by the inexperienced but intrepid son of Ripperda. 
Don Joseph’s wounds were in a mending state; and from him 
the Marquis learned that Ms son was also on the recovery. 
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" B It, ’ continued De Penil, “ few are our hopes for the 
excellent De Montcinar ! ” 

“ The worst wound is in his heart!” remarked Santa 
Cruz. For it could no longer be disguised from De Penil, 
and the whole garrison, that Abeii Humeya, the direful 
cause of all this bloo<lshed, was, though now an apostate and 
a rebel, once the great Duke de Ripjierda,— the universally 
honoured father of thi.s noble young man. 

The Duke’s jmblic attainder and disgraced name at 
Seville had made tlie circumstance known to all there; 
and the new army spread it at once through the lines of 
Ceuta. 

But there was a kind hand, which, for a time, warded oft’ 
the blow that might have been fatal to his blameless son. 
Don Ferdinand and Louis de Montcraar lay in their 
wounds under the same roof, and by the same gentle minis¬ 
try they were attended. 

The Marchioness and her daughter found little difference 
in their hearts between the snffeiers; for, if the one 
claimed the tenderness due to a brother and a son, the 
other had purchased the life of that dear relative hy the ex¬ 
posure of his own; and the bonds of gratitude were not 
less sacred than those of kindred. 

Marcella sought to cheer her brother, by assuring him 
that her repugnance to a monastic life should no longer 
stand between him and his happiness, if that compliance 
could obtain their father’s consent to Ferdinand’s union 
with the cousin of his friend; but her conscience compelled 
her to repeat the Marquis’s remark on the sacrifice she 
offered to make in behalf of her brotlier. 

“ However,” cojitinucd she, “our aunt, the abbess of 
the Ursulines, is too charitable to force my conscience to 
more than the vow and the seclusion; and 1 trust that 
Heaven will not see any crime in a Protestant nun wor. 
shipping, in spirit and in truth, by the side of sisters from 
whom the cloud of error has not yet been raised ! ” 

Ferdinand gazed upon his sister while she spoke. Was 
the fabled Iphigenia of Tauris half so fair, or the virgin 
daughter of Jephthah so full of youthful loveliness, as she 
who now talked, with such sweet smiles, of immolating 
p 2 
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herself for him ? She was indeed a victim, clad in the lily 
and the rose; and the fragrance of the flowers, and the 
morning dew of their leaves, breathed and sparkled from her 
lips as she pursued her disinterested theme. Bodily suffer¬ 
ing, and hours of solitary reflection, had opened to Ferdi¬ 
nand a clear view of his former injustice, in seeking 
happiness at the expense of his sister’s liberty. Now, ab¬ 
horring his former selfishness, he was ashamed to acknow¬ 
ledge its late power over him, even by disavowing its 
continuance; and, with a deep blush and deeper sigh, he 
pressed her hand without a word. 

But, in Marcella’s separated heart, the vow of abjuration 
from the world was already registered. She repeated it 
again and again to herself; for, since she came to Ceuta, 
there were impressions daily made on that heart which con¬ 
fused its images; and, with a nameless sense of danger, she 
clung to the one idea, that she had now but one duty,— to 
wait, with her lamp trimmed, while she ministered to all 
who needed her deeds of charity ; and in this spirit, as a 
Sifter of Mercy, whose garb she wore, she daily attended 
her mother to the couch of the preserver of her brother. 

The Marchioness’s eager disposition was always too hasty 
in imparting the evil as well as the good. To avert the 
probable consequences of such precipitation now, Marcella 
had cautioned her mother, and every body who entered the 
room of the Marquis do Montemar, not to breathe a hint of 
the sentence which Philip had passed upon the name of his 
father. From an instinct in her own bosom, she knew that 
injuries are easier to be borne than disgrace; and she 
guarded every approach to Louis’s ear with the watchful¬ 
ness of an attcnd,ant spirit. 

As her own hand frequently administered the prescribed 
cordials to the silently suffering patient, his eyes thanked 
her, though his lips seldom moved. His wounds were nu¬ 
merous and excruciating ; and, from the opium his surgeons 
mixed with every potion, he was almost always in a seem¬ 
ing stupor. But neither his mental perceptions, nor the an¬ 
notations of his heart, shareil the lulling faculty. His 
shrouded vision discerned the solicitude that hovered over 
liim. He heard the tender voice that gave directions for his 
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comfort; he felt the soft hand that smoothed his pillow; 
and his own spirit mingled in the j>raycr which the holy 
accents of Marcella murmured over his apjiarently uiiob- 
serving form, when she gave place to the persons whose 
medical balsams were less healing than the balm of her pre¬ 
sence alone. 

“ It is the presence of virtue,” said he to himself; “and 
that is the ministering angel of heaven.” 

Lorenzo had shared his master’s dangers and his wounds, 
as he had shared his sorrows and his j)rison. lie had fol. 
lowed him from rampart to ramj)art, stood by him on the 
breach, and sunk under the same sweep of balls which had 
levelled his master to the earth. As soon as the faithful 
servant was able to leave his chamber, he prevailed on his 
attendants to take him to that of the Marquis de Montemar ; 
for Lorenzo had been told the news which still held the 
garrison in astonishment, — that the exiled Ripperda was 
the man who, under a Moorish name, now made Spain 
tremble; and that the impotent revenge of the Spanish 
court was to deprive him of a title he had already 
abandoned. 

It was during the absence of the Marchioness and Mar¬ 
cella, at matin prayers, that Lorenzo was borne to Louis’s 
apartment. Ignorant that any thing which the whole 
garrison knew, could have been withheld from him who had 
most concern in it, Lorenzo, after his first felicitadons on 
finding his master declared out of danger, began to accuse 
the Spanish government; enlarging on its injustice, in not 
sparing the honours of Ripperda to the meritorious son, 
tliough it had been found necessary to withdraw them from 
the rebellion of the father. Louis started. 

“ Explain yourself, Lorenzo.” 

Lorenzo was seized with a trembling, which almost 
amounted to fainting, when he found that he had intimated 
to his master what his master’s friends had deemed it 
prudent to conceal. Louis regarded him with grateful 
pity, while he armed himself to hear whatever was tlien to 
be told. 

“ Do not hesitate to speak all you know,” continued he; 
p 3 
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“ my heart has armour, Lorenzo, that the world guesses 
not.’’ 

Lorenzo burst into tears; but he instantly revealed all. 
Louis pressed his hand; and bidding him return to his 
room, and take care of himself, the faithful creature, with 

full heart, permitted the servants to carry him from the 
apartment. When the door was closed on every body, 
Louis laid himself baek upon his couch. That was his 
hour of agony; all that was yet within him of the world, 
mingled with the pang of filial anguish, and agitated his 
spirit even unto death. 

Ferdinand came into the room leaning on his sister; 
and taking his seat by the side of his friend’s bed, gently 
touched him ; — 

“ Do you sleep, De Montemar ?” said he. " Here is a 
fresh northern breeze, a breeze from Lindisfame! Open 
your eyes, and receive the genial visitant!” 

Louis did not ojten his eyes, but he sighed heavily, and 
half muttered in a smothered voice,—“ When shall 1 meet 
a genial visitant again ? Oh, Ferdinand,” added he, turning 
his face upon the hand of his friend, “ better had it been 
for me, had 1 never been born !” 

Marcella was retiring at the first exclamation; but at 
the second, she paused, and drew near, 

“ De Montemar,” said Ferdinand, " what can prompt 
you, who are so universally honouretl, to such a sentiment?” 

“ My father’s universal infamy,” replied Louis. “ And 
where shall I hide my head ? ” 

“ In the bosom of him who pierces the heart to purify 
it! ” replied Marcella, who sunk on her knees beside him. 
‘ He only, who wilfully ofibnds that gracious Being, may cry. 
Better for me, had I never been born ! If God have already 
judged your erring father, and given that once illustrious 
name to universal infamy, regard it as a mercy, a punish¬ 
ment here, that he may receive redemption hereafter.” 

Louis looked up from his thorny pillow. He took her 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

“ You, you, holy Marcella I” cried he, “ are the genial 
visitant, I saw not, — are the messenger from heaven that 
speaks peace to my soul! Pra for me, 1 beseech you 1 
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uui, above all, pray for my misguided father. M-iy he be 
redeemed!—and for disgrace — trampling, overwhelming 
disgrace—let it come! ” 

The speech wras begun to her, but ended in an addre.ss to 
Heaven, without further consciousness of who were present. 

Ferdinand and his sister saw that some person had l)e- 
trayed to him the secret they had so carefully concealed; 
and both apprehended the effects of so sudden a blow upon 
a mind whose keen sense of honour seemed one with his 
being. Marcella felt the pang in her own heart. 

When the Marquis Santa Cruz learnt what had passed, 
he went to the couch of his young friend ; and dismissing 
every person, discoursed with him alone, for more than an 
hour. The Marchioness met him in the room of her son, 
and, with maternal anxiety, enquired the result of his visit. 

“ 1 found him,” replied Santa Cruz, “ in a silence, which 
he had never broken since my son and daughter left him ; 
but when 1 spoke to him, he answered me firmly. And 
then I discovered, that it was not so much the publication 
of his father’s dishonour which had so affected this virtuous 
son, as the conviction, that such public degradation, by 
further incensing his father, would seal his estrangement 
from his religion and his country.” 

“ lie is now an outcast!” cried Louis ; “ and driven to 
despair, ray father will believe himself banished from the 
face of heaven and the Christian world for ever! ” 

“ Oh, my father!” cried Marcella, catching the hand of 
Santa Cruz, with all her devout and pure soul in her 
animated countenance ; “ is there not one who teaches us, 
where all comfort is written ? And in those sacred pages 
we are told, that he who was cast into the desert for 
mocking the promise of his God, yet found an angel in the 
wilderness to save him from perishing.” 

“ Louis de Montemar is no stranger to die volume 
which is your study, my child,” gently answered her father; 
“ and I soon learnt, that though human nature shrunk 
under the stroke, there was a spirit within him, tliat sus¬ 
tained and cheered him with a better hope.” 

“ My father,” said Marcella, laying her trembling hand 
p 4 
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on tlie arm of the Marquis, “ can his faith be wrong, who 
is so supported ? ” 

Santa Cruz shook off that appealing touch. A deep 
thoughtfulness passed over his brow. It was troubled, but 
it was not severe; and he left the room without answering 
her. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

It was some time after this conference, before the army 
from the Peninsula were all arrived and disembarked at 
Ceuta. Santa Cruz had made himself master of every in¬ 
formation respecting the condition of the enemy ; and found 
that a large reinforcement of troops was daily expected 
from the interior provinces. He wished to bring the be¬ 
siegers to a general battle, before this acccs.sion of cavalry 
should recruit them to so great an advantage, for his own 
columns were very slenderly supported by horse. 

The whole strength of the Ceuta army did not amount 
to more than twenty-five thousand men; but they were 
fresh and in spirits ; while the forces under the Basha 
were in disorder and dismay, at the contempt their leader 
showed to the laws of their prophet. Ten thousand Arabs 
had lately arrived to strengthen the division under Sidi 
Ali, which the Basha had disposed on the side of a moun¬ 
tain, to cover his camp; and some other Bedom'n chief was 
bringing up hordes from the interior, to assist their bre¬ 
thren in driving the Spaniards into the sea ! 

Santa Cruz did not disturb the progress of Louis de 
Montemar’s recovery with any communication of these de¬ 
signs ; but proceeded, without any apparent extraordinary 
motion in the garrison, to draw out his troops, and jirepare 
for a general attack. His position was fully taken one 
morning before it was light; and falling, in Ae darkness, 
upon the advanced posts of the Moors, tlie infidels in the 
trenches were cut off to a man, before a gun was fired. 
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Martini was the first who brought his master intelligence 
of this assault; for the Moors had conceived so sullen a 
horror of their leader, that many of them would rather 
have suiFered a total surprise of their camp, than save them¬ 
selves by yielding to the impious Abcn Humeya another 
opportunity of establishing his power with the Emperor. 
The rest of his troops stood in uncertainty and alarm. But 
a few minutes showed the irresistible ascendency of bold¬ 
ness and decision over pusillanimity and wavering. MTicn 
Ripperda knew the peril of his camp, and issued from his 
tent in full military array, the awfulness of his heroic 
countenance, and the splendour of his arms, eclipsed all re¬ 
membrance of his tyranny in some; and others, dreading 
the resentment of so formidable a man, tlmow themselves 
forward to receive his commands. 

He ordered the gates of the camp to be thrown open, 
and the trumpets to sound. lie was olicyed: and he and 
his battalions soon occupied the space between the en¬ 
trenchments and the rapid advance of the Spaniards, who 
were now nearly within the range of his first line of 
batteries. 

The cannon began their summons of death. The rays 
of the morning, and the flashing of guns, traversed each 
other in the passing shadows, and rolling smoke. During 
deep night, Santa Cruz had detached a body of infantry, 
with a few field pieces, to file off to the left; and hy 
forming a pass, at the bottom of the hill, between All's 
camp and the Basha’s, cut off the former from coming to 
the support of his colleague. 

Before Aben Humeya marched out into the field, he de¬ 
spatched two messengers: the one to Sidi Ali, ordering him 
to advance, and attack the Spaniards in flank; and the other 
to Adelmelek (who was bringing up the columns from tlie 
interior), to hasten onward, and confirm the anticipated 
victory. 

His orders being issued, the Basha bore down upon the 
charging enemy. The shock was terrific; and the weight 
of cavalry being on the side of the Moors, it was decisive. 
The Spaniards gave ground. While Aben Humeya pur¬ 
sued his advantage, a reiwrt reached him tliat Ali was in- 
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tercepted in the hills. With the quickness of lightning, 
he detached a resolute body of troops, to cut oft', in their 
turn, the division of Spaniards, which had been sent on 
this dangerous enterprise. 

The eyes of Santa Cruz were not less alert, in viewing 
the manoeuvres of his enemy ; and at the very moment he 
was looking around, to see to whom he could intrust the im¬ 
portant commission of opposing this force, to his astonish¬ 
ment he beheld Louis de Montemar at his side. He had 
heard the roll of cannon, and reejuired no other summons. 
He was mounted, and in arms, as if in perfect vigour, from 
his hardly closed wounds. Without asking a question, the 
Marquis ordered him to take the command of a certain body 
of cavalry, and lead tlicm towards the hill, to the attack of 
die detachment despatched from the Moorish camp. 

Louis performed his commission so completely, that the 
Moors were obliged to fall back, and shelter themselves 
behind their nearest batlcties. At tliis crisis, part of die 
troops which had been posted to watch the motions of Sidi 
Ali, seeing the way clear, forgot their duty in their eager¬ 
ness, and joined the chase. Profiting by the oversight, Ali 
rushed from his lines; and taking the jmrsuing ('hristi.'ins 
in the rear, the shouts of the Moors re-animated their fu¬ 
gitive brethren in front, who turned upon the enemy : and 
all at once Louis found himself between two fires. 

But it was not the object of Sidi Ali to waste his time 
in the extirpation of a part, when the whole was near, to 
yield a mightier revenge to the conqueror. He advanced 
with rapidity and good order, to the support of the Basha ; 
whose left flank was already turned by the furious onset of 
the Spaniards. Seeing the approaching squadrons of Ali, 
Alien Huraeya rallied his men; and precipitating himself, 
with a chosen cohort, upon the more effective engine of the 
enemy (which was one of the Moorish batteries turned 
upon themselves), he retook it, and discharged it on its 
late usurpers. The troops of Ali came on with shouts like 
thunder; and the Christians, who expected nothing less 
than this new attack, supported the charge only for a 
while. Aben Humeya brought up a kind of flying battery 
of his own construction; and his adversaries, being thrown 
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into confusion by its incessant fire, turned to fly. The 
Basha left the fugitives to Ali, and moved to the centre, 
which was now hardly pressed by Santa Cruz himself. 

Until now, the Spanish leader had not exposed his own 
person ; but when he found that part of Ids army was 
following the retrograde motion of the left wing, he saw 
the necessity of coming forward, and fighting man to man. 

Here was the shock and nerve of the day. Aben Hu- 
meya and Santa Ouz were alike seen in every part of the 
field, as if their bodies, as well as their minds, had the 
property of omnipresence. Blood streamed on every side; 
the terrific screams of the wounded horses mingled with 
the groans of the dying, the yells and shouts of the victors, 
the braying of the trumpets, the rolling of the drums; 
while the roaring of the guns shook the earth, and seemed 
to tear the heavens. The echoes were tremendous from 
the caves, and summits of the overhanging mountains; 
and to the crazed imagination of fear, the Genius of Spain 
and of Barbary appeared to hang in the clouds of battle, 
and to clash Jieir dreadful arms, in horror of the decisive 
fight. 

But in the moment of loudest uproar, while the hel- 
meted turban of the Basha shone resplendent in anticipated 
victory, and his watchmen looked from his towers in the 
camp, for the approach of Adclmelek, a howl of dismay 
issued from the left; and the thronging squadrons of half 
All’s division were seen spiked upon the points of the 
Spanish line. 

Louis had no sooner observed that the Sidi had passed 
him, and driven this wing of the Spaniards from their 
ground, than recalling his own troops, and hastily dis¬ 
mounting behind the rolling smoke, he came in van of his 
flying comrades ; and making a hasty chevnux de /rise of 
his lances, he permitted the fugitives to pass through, and 
form in the rear, while the enemy’s horse found their fate 
on his iron rampart. Field pieces were rapidly brought 
forward to confirm this stand; and the leader of the Arabs 
falling by the first explosion, the Moors turned, and fled 
towards their lines. 

The centre and the right flank deserved the confidence 
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of their leader; but the star of Ripperda was now on its 
last horizon. The Moors fouglit with desperation, for 
empire,—for paradise! He performed prodigies of va. 
lour ! The fabled exploits of romance were no longer 
marvellous to them who beheld Aben Humeya ; but the 
Spanish numbers and discipline overpowered it all. 

Louis saw that, on that field, his father’s power in 
Africa, and perhaps himself, would on that day perish. 
Through the flashes of musketry, and of cannon shot, he 
saw that father moving in every direction, with the con¬ 
summate generalship of a practised soldier, with a heroic 
resolution that merited a better cause. Louis was despe¬ 
rate and devoted as himself. Though actuated by dif¬ 
ferent principles, and exposing their lives on adverse sides, 
they seemed actuated by the same spirit—to conquer or 
to die. 

The Moorish entrenchments were forced in every point; 
the ditch filled with the slain ; the camp set on fire, that 
no delay might be made for plunder ; and the infidels who 
survived, flying in every direction, without a leader, and 
without a refuge. 

The slaughter was as tremendous as the discomfiture 
was signal and conclusive. 

At the entrance of the mountainous track between Abyla 
and the hills of Tetuan, the pursuing army was encoun¬ 
tered by an ambuscade from Adelmelek’s division. The 
envious Moor had disobeyed Aben Humeya’s orders to 
join him in the field. He waited apart for the defeat of 
the Basha ; but to insure his own favour with the Em¬ 
peror, he planted a powerful detachment, to cover the 
retreat of any who might escape the horrors of the day. 

While the Spaniards were briskly engaged with this 
ambuscade, the fugitives retreated safely into the moun¬ 
tains. The object gained, the army of Adelmelek drew 
liehind some batteries he had prepared. At this sight, the 
orders of Santa Cruz, to abandon the dangerous pursuit, 
were at last obeyed; and die infuriate conquerors, drunk 
with blood and vengeance, returned, in broken ranks, to 
the rescued town of Ceuta. 

Louis, who had accompanied die general chase, had 
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only one object,—to know the fate of his father; and he 
"alloped over the death-strewn earth, with his eyes wan- 
tlering all around, while his sword waved without aim 
over his unhelmeted head. The plumed crescent of Aben 
Humeya was no more to be seen. Even his standards 
had long disappeared from the field, and with the return¬ 
ing squadrons, the horse of De Monteiiiar also quitted the 
pursuit. 

He was stopped in his slow, homeward pace, by a throng 
before the pavilion of Santa (Iruz; the officers were alight¬ 
ing, where all of distinction in the army were assembled to 
congratulate the general on his victory. Louis entered 
mechanically, with the rest. He was pale as a spectre; 
and the blood on his garments bore witness that he had 
not left his chattdicr that morning on a vain errand. His 
presence of mind had saved the day at its first commence¬ 
ment, and his undaunted arm had twice turned a Mooris’h 
cimetcr from the Spanish general. On Louis’s entrance, 
therefore, his brave compeers parted before him; and the 
oldest veterans present did not think themselves degraded 
in howing their heads before the youthful hero. 

AVhen the eyes of Santa Cruz met his advancing figure, 
the bleeding image of Ripperda rose upon his recollection. 
He had seen him borne, lifeless, from the burning camp. 

“ He was his father!” cried the Marquis to himself, as 
he looked on the brave and devoted son; and stepping 
forward, he pressed him silently in his arms. Louis felt 
the pulse of the pitying heart that beat against his; but 
he was not, then, susceptible of comfort from any human 
commiseration. With an unaltered aspect, he raised himself 
from the Marquis’s breast, and passed, unmoved, through 
the less delicate crowd, who pressed on him with com¬ 
pliments on the exertions of the day. lie heard nothing 
but the buzz of many voices; and, bowing without ob¬ 
servation, as the speakers approached or retreated from 
him, left the pavilion, and as unnotingly proceeded to 
the city. 

The nature of Ferdinand’s wounds not allowing him to 
share in the service of the day, hourly messengers from 
the field had duly communicated the progress of the con- 
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test. Victory was at last declared ! The Marchioness and 
her daughter threw themselves, in speechless thanksgiving, 
upon the ground, before the Almighty Preserver of Santa 
Cruz. They had known all the agonies of being within 
hearing of a field of battle. Tlie distant uproar of death ; 
the thundering of the guns; the red and billowy clouds, 
which, at every ex[)losion, a strong east wind drove in 
darkening volumes over the fortiess; were portentous ac¬ 
companiments to the terrifying snecessions of the wounded, 
which every hour brought within its walls. The horrid 
suspense of that day often came over Marcella in future 
years, with a recollection, so present, of mental torture, 
that, catching the hand dearest to her in the world, and 
trembling with dismay at what might have been the issue, 
she has wept over it tears of ceaseless gratitude. But in 
the dreadful hour of conflict, those tender expressions of 
anxiety were driven back upon their source; and while 
thinking on no other object than the life of her father and 
his friend, her hands, with her mother’s, assisted in binding 
up fractured limbs, and stanching blood welling from 
many a brave heart. 

The trumpet of recal from the victorious chase sounded 
near the walls. The Marchioness rose from her knees; 
and though unable, from strong emotion, to move herself, 
she despatched her son, and Marcella, to meet their father. 
Ferdinand supported his sister’s agitated steps, while he 
sustained his own by the aid of his crutch. They were 
hastening along the main gallery of the castle, when Louis 
de Montemar entered from the field. 

Aware of what must be his feelings on the defeat and 
fall of his father, Ferdinand instantly quitted his sister’s 
side, and retreated from the melancholy greeting. Mar¬ 
cella was not less informed, by her own heart, of what 
must then be tearing their friend’s; but she did not fly, 
neither did she move towards him. She stood still, with 
her eyes riveted on him, in speechless occupation of soul. 
He had not seen Ferdinand ; he did not see her, though 
he passed her close. Marcella saw something dreadful in 
the fixture of his mien. Could such piety as his be stricken 
with despair? She sunk on her knees at the terrible 
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image; and a sound, between a groan, and a cry of sup. 
plication to Heaven, burst from her lips, as, with clasp^ 
bands, she looked upon his disappearing steps. 

That was a sound which had its chord in Louis’s 
breast. He turned round. Marcella did not cover her 
face; for a brighter principle than terrestrial love actuated 
her soul for the noble sufferer before her. She knelt, and 
looked on him. Louis a])proaclied her. He stood for a 
moment gazing on her. In the next, the whole agony of 
his mind agitated his before marbled features. As she 
started on her feet, he took her hand, and firmly grasping 
it, said, “ Oh, pray for me! ” then dropping it, he again 
turned away, and passed out of sight along the gallery. 


CHAPTEU XXIX. 

The siege of Ceuta was i;ow not merely raised, but the 
accumulating army which had so long held it in blockade, 
and then beleaguered it with such en'.erprising determin¬ 
ation, was disai>))earcd, as if it had never been. Victors 
and vanquished were mingled in one common grave. The 
steed with its rider ; and he who slew, by the side of him 
that was slain. The Spaniards performed these frightful 
ohsequics; and he w'ho held the mattock, or die spade, had 
often to contend with bitds of prey and ravenous dogs, 
howling amongst the mangled remains. 

A flag of truce arrived from Adclmelck. It offered pre¬ 
liminaries of peace, in the name of the Emperor; while the 
vindictive Hadge accused the defeated Abcn Humeya of 
all the reciprocal outrages committed during the present 
campaign. 

Santa Cruz enquired the fate of the late Basha. 

“ He fled from the field of battle,” re\'lied the Moor, 
“ and has not yet been heard of.” 

“Your information is false,” returned the Marquis ; “ I 
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myself saw liim, streaming with wounds, and insensihle, 
borne out of his consuming camp by a party of your ov, u 
countrymen.” 

“ I speak on the word of my commander,” replied the 
Moor. 

“ You must bring me better evidence of his truth,” re¬ 
joined the Marquis, “ before 1 trust him. Keturn this 
day week to Ceuta; and, as he dissembles, or fairly repre¬ 
sents, the last act of his fallen rival, I shall shape the 
terms my Sovereign may empower me to make to your 
Emperor.” 

Santa Cruz was not long in receiving ample credentials 
from the court of Seville, for all he might wish to do, in 
re-establishing the Spanish interest in IJaibary. At Seville, 
as in Ceuta, it was believed that the Duke de Ripi)erda 
had expiated his crimes with his life; and in answer to the 
evidence which Santa Cruz transmitted, of the inextin¬ 
guishable loyalty of the Marquis de Montemar, th^iing 
issued a new edict, granting him the restitution of all his late 
father’s hereditary honours and possessions. But there was 
a clause in this munificent investiture. The future Duke de 
Ripperda must avow himself of the Roman Catholic com¬ 
munion. 

The re-opened wounds of Louis were just cicatrised ; 
and he was leaning over the table on which he was writing 
to liis friends in England, when the Marquis entered with 
the official letter from the King. He read it aloud, through 
the catalogue of the Ripperda territories and titles ; but 
before he opened on the clause, he paused. 

“ De Montemar,” said he, with solemnity, “ hard have 
been the trials sent to prove the gold of your heart; and 
you will not esteem the last title widi which your King 
would invest you, the least honourable,—a true Christian! ” 

He then read the condition : —“ That all these restitu¬ 
tions should be ratified by the royal seal, on the day that 
the Cardinal-resident at Madrid should witness the bap¬ 
tism of Louis, Duke of Ripperda, into the bosom of the 
Church of Rome.” 

“ I am sensible to the gracious intent of my Sovereign,” 
rephed Louis; but that name I once idolized, I would 
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now hear no more. It shall never be borne by me! And 
for the rest,— 1 am a Protestant, and 1 will die so." 

Santa Cruz urged him by religious arguments, and per¬ 
suasions drawn from the reasonableness of maintaining the 
rights of his ancestors. He spoke of the justice he owed 
to himself in restoring tlie illustrious name of his family to 
its pristine lustre; and, at any rate, it was his duty, when 
so offered, to transmit it, ami the inheritance that was its 
appendage, unimpaired to his posterity. 

“ I shall have no posterity," replied Louis. '‘My father 
died an infidel, and his name ami his race are no more." 

“ IPhat do you mean, L)e Montemar .1' ” demanded the 
Marquis, regarding with alarm tlie countenance of his 
young friend. 

“ Nothing rash ; nothing that this veneiable man would 
not approve,” said he, laying his hand on the letter he was 
writing to Mr. Athelstonc. “ But, Marquis,” cried he, 
“ is there not matter enough to break a son’s heart ? ” 

Santa Cruz replied by turning the subject to Louis’s 
own great endowments of mind and figure ; and tried to 
awaken his ambition, by dwelling on the ini])ression his 
high-principled conduct at Vienna had made ui)on his sove¬ 
reigns. “ It could only be equalled,” he .said, “ by their 
admiration of your late intTej)id defence of Ceuta. On 
these grounds,” the Marquis added, “ you have only to 
choose ; and the first stations in the state, or in the army, 
must in process of time be at your command.” 

Louis shook his head. 

“ 1 was not born for a statesman,” replied he. “ I ac. 
knowledge no morality but one; and I have known enough 
of the ethics of cabinets, to loathe their chicanery. 1 have 
seen that, in tlie adjustment of their respective interests, 
the principles of common hone.sty may not only be dis¬ 
pensed widi, but that no subterfuge is too mean for adop¬ 
tion, when it is deemed expedient to disguise truth or 
over-reach a rival party. Where every man is supposed a 
deceiver by profession, no man can really trust in eaeh 
other ; and 1 will never be one of a set of men, where all 
are suspected of dishonour. As to the army J 1 have had 

von. tj. Q 
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enough of that also.” He shuddered as he spoke, and 
covered his face with his hand. 

Santa (Iruz did not require that shudder to be ex¬ 
plained ; but he affected to consider this wide rejection as 
derogatory to Louis’s loyalty, and to the general manliness 
of his character. 

“ Not in my mind,” continued the veteran; “ but in 
the opinion of the world. You must recover what your 
father’s dereliction has lost; and the public suffrage is only 
to be retained by a succession of distinguished services. 
You are especially called upon to make manifest, in all 
ways, what you are — a true subject of Spain, and one 
whose piety is worthy the adoption of our Church.” 

“ 1 am called upon,” replied Louis, “ to appear what I 
am ! I served the King of Spain at the expense of many a 
sacrifice. I need not turn your eyes to the last. My 
faith is not in my power to exchange at will; but were it 
so, ill wou]<l he serve his prince, who could so desert him¬ 
self : the ^ xample hefore us ought to set that at rest for 
ever. If, by remaining a Protestant, 1 must be no more 
a Spaniard, the forfeiture must proceed against me. 1 
have still the country of my mother. It will judge me 
with candour ; and there, I trust, 1 shall do my duty, in 
whatever state of life it may please Heaven to number out 
my days.” 

As Louis uttered this, his countenance was calm though 
sorrowful ; and Santa Cruz, struck with such awful resig¬ 
nation in one so young and powerfully endowed, grasped 
his hand witli as much reverence as affection, and soon 
after left the room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Meanwhii.b all was consternation and mutiny amongst the 
shattered remnant of the Moorish army. Ali had collected 
the fugitives from the bloody day of Ceuta, and attempted 
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to re-organise them into some line of defence. But fcarfui 
of being led a second time against their conquerors, tliey 
resisted every law of discipline, and spread the same le- 
fractory spirit to the camp of Adcimelek. The lladee 
had, un<lcsignedly, jirepared his legions for this excess of 
disobedience. He had impressed them with a belief, tha- 
the conversion of the Duke de Ripperda to the Ottornati 
faith was only a master-stroke of (Christian policy, to ac¬ 
quire the Emperor Abdallah’s confidence ; and then, a-, 
was now apparent, tetray the whole of the Moorish host t(> 
the sword of Spain. The credulity of the people at large 
was ready to believe the same misrepresentation. Awaie 
that their masters seldom consulted any counsellor but ca- 
j)ricc, they did not doubt it now; and secure in their poverty, 
but bold in the use of their tongues, they clamoured against 
the court, for putting such implicit trust in a renegade. 
Adelmelek doubled their rage, by assuring the people thai. 
Aben Humeya had withdrawn himself from punishment, 
by shutting himself up, with the embezzled treasures of 
Abdallah, within the bulwarks of ’Tetuan. 

At this juncture, Muley Hamet, having been secretly ap¬ 
prised of the disaster which had befallen his former van- 
<iui.sher, re-appeared upon the plains of Marmora ; and a; 
the head of an armed multitude of Moors and Arabs 
u.arched towanls Mequinez. 

Sidi Solytnan, his near kinsman and secret partisc!!, was 
then in the capital. He was ready, on any promising occa¬ 
sion, to blow the flame of sedition ; and, with great industry 
and despatch prepared the way for Muley Hamet, by pub¬ 
lishing the reverses of the campaign. He accused the 
great oflScers of state of mal-administration ; their chuf 
agent, the renegade Duke, as an infamous trafficker of his 
faith ; and urged, that Abdallah, having introduced the 
Christian impostor into tlie councils of the empire, had 
rendered himself obnoxious to the prophet’s vengeance; 
the people at present lay under the same curse ; and their 
first act must be to appease the Heavenly Power, by the 
deposition of the Emperor, and the delivery of Aben Hu¬ 
meya to the expiation of the laws! 

The ever discontented and tumultuous rabble of Me¬ 
et 2 
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quincz listened to these suggestions in the very spirit tliirt 
was desired. They set fire to the imperial jralace, ami 
marched out of the town, headed by the incendiary Soly- 
man, to meet his kinsman on the plain. 

Abilallah, at that time, with a few chosen troops, wa.s 
winding his way through the Habad mountains, to support 
the joint authority of Ali and Adelmelek with his pre¬ 
sence ; and also to ameliorate the fury of the latter against 
the Spanish Basha. His Majesty still bcheved him to be 
as true as he was brave. 

Adelmelek weighed the consequence to himself, of the 
Emperor’s arrival, should he hear from Ali, that the battle 
of (.'euta was lost by the di.sobedience of the army of the 
interior to the summons of Aben Humeya. The Iladge 
soon settled the alternative; and on the very day he was 
told of Abdallah s approach, he caused Ali to be assassi¬ 
nated. An honest Moor, who knew the designs of the 
Hadge, left the camp that very night, and meeting the 
imperial escort in the mountains, informed the Emperor, 
not merely of the murder of the Sidi, but that Adelmelek 
intended his sovereign the same fate; after which he 
would march upon Tetuan, (where the Basha was shut 
up, utterly helpless from his numerous wounds,) and 
storming tlie place, deliver the whole, with the empire, 
into the hands of Muley Ilamet. Other information more 
than corroborated this statement; and Abdallah soon saw 
that temjrorary flight was his only resource. He called his 
few faithful followers, and taking a circuit through the 
mountains, made a safe retreat into the desert regions of 
his empire. 

Muley Hamet was declared Emperor, by Sidi Solyman 
and Adelmelek; and the troops of the latter, rejoicing in 
any change, readily obeyed his orders for a mere show of 
discipline, while he despatched his second ambassador to 
Ceuta, to make peace, at any rate, witli the Spanish 
King. 

By tlie information of this envoy, Santa Cruz learnt, 
that when Ilipperda fell in the battle of the camp, it was 
under the stroke of many wounds, and the last had been 
supposed mortal. But his immediate followers, snatching 
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him from the crowd of slain, had laid him on a camel, 
and disappeared with him from the field. It was some 
days before Adelmelek knew what was beeome of tlie fu¬ 
gitive party; and then, a messenger from Ismail Cheriff, 
chief of his Arabian guards, brought information (just 
before the murder of Ali) that the Arabs had borne the 
wounded Aben Humeya to the safe holtl of his own fortress 
of Tetuan. Ali lost no time in sending the courier back 
to the faithful Ismail, with a full account of Adelinclek’s 
intention to give the Basha up to the resentment of tlie 
turbulent soldiery, or to influence the Emperor to order his 
immediate death. 

The consequence wa-s, Aben Humeya closed the gates of 
Tetuan against all the insidious advances of Adelmelek. 

" Ali is dead ; and Muley Hamet Emperor of Morocco,” 
—the ambassador continued: “Adelmelek is alone power¬ 
ful with tlie new sovereign ; and the first judicial act of 
the divan has been to declare Aben Humeya a traitor to 
tlie empire and our prophet. Should the desperate state 
of his wounds fail of proving his executioner, before the 
next moon, Tetuan will be stormed by Adelmelek, the in¬ 
habitants put to the sword, and the treacherous Baslia die 
the death of a slave.” 

To these ilenunciations, Louis de Montemar, who was 
present at the audience, paid no attention; all that he 
heard, and what he seized as the renewal of life, was, 
that his father yet survived; that he was accused of ir¬ 
reverence towards the founder of the Ottoman faith ; and 
that he had taken refuge in a place, not more than a day’s 
journey from the Spanish fortress. 

When the Mussulman closed his communications, and 
withdrew, to leave their import to consultation, Louis im¬ 
parted what were now his designs. Indeed, it was hardly 
necessary to declare them; for the existence of the Duke 
dc Bipperda was no sooner affirmed, and his occupation 
of Tetuan mentioned, than Santa Cruz read, in the instant 
blaze of his friend’s countenance, the regeneration of hope, 
and the enterprise to which the welcome visitant would 
give birth. 

“ But the hazard is so infinite!” rejoined the Marquis ; 

« 3 
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“ where arc we to find a person, who would have the bold¬ 
ness to guide you through the brigand tracks of these in¬ 
furiated Moors ? And even should we be successful in 
that object, and you arrive at Tetuan, consider the result. 
You may be admitted to your fatlier; but should he perish 
in bis apostasy, where would be your protection ? and what 
would be your fate ” 

“ That, I leave to Providence!" replied Louis; “ my 
course is clear : — to seek my father; and make a last effort 
u) share with him that happiness in the world to come, he 
Has for ever destroyed in this.” 

“ But his wounds arc mortal,” returned Santa Cruz; 
“ he may be dead before you have reached this scene of 
peril! You will then have exposed your life, and more 
than your life, in vain. Think of the horrors that would 
befall you, should the incensed Moors discover in you the 
son of the man his enemies have taught them to believe 
was their betrayer” 

“ Nothing is terrible to me,” replied Louis, “ but the 
idea of my father dying in his apostasy. Heaven ajipears 
to have opened his grave, to give him for a short time to 
my prayers; and shall any thing prevent me entering it, 
even if it should prove my own.?' I feel I have my errand! 
It is to touch the dead with the recalling breath of bis 
Redeemer ; it is to see him rise again to life everlasting ! ” 

Louis’s soul was kindled into a holy flame. It was the 
ardent devotion of a son, mingling with the fervour of a 
really pious spirit. The enterprising hope, tliat was its 
offspring, might, by colder natures, be termed romantic 
vanity, or fanatic enthusiasm ; but the warm heart of the 
Marquis saw religion in his zeal, and filial duty in the 
hazarded self-immolation. 

After discussing many plans, it was at last decided, that 
ihe safest scheme was to pass from Ceuta by water; and 
that Louis should put on the garb of a brother of Mon- 
tesa, an Order of Mercy, then by licence scattered through¬ 
out the marine towns of Barbary, for the redemption of 
t;hristian slaves. 

As he passed into the chapel, to receive the vesture, and 
holy benediction, from the superior of the Ceuta brethren. 
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he found Santa Cruz and his family kneeling before the 
altar, to unite their orisons with that of the priest. 

The supplications of the veteran were fervent, though 
silent; and, as he prayed, he often turned his eyes on 
his daughter, who knelt by him, with her face concealed 
in her veil. 

The abhot put his hands on the head of Louis. The 
Marchioness wept; for she had no faith in this expedition, 
and thought within herself—“ So he sanctifies the youth¬ 
ful martyr! From that den of infidelity he never will 
return!” 

Ferdinand whispered something of the same import to 
his mother; and she sobhed audibly. 

Louis turned to her voice, and put her hand to his lips. 
The Marquis and Ferdinand embraced him. Marcella had 
raised herself from her knees, and held by the rails of the 
altar. Louis did not sec her face, for the veil yet hung 
before it; but the other hand, that was laid upon her 
breast, trembled ; and he thought he saw, he was not less 
in her thoughts, than in those of her parents. He wished, 
yet hesitated to approach her. Santa Cruz observed the 
direction of his eyes, and his doubting movement, but he 
did not speak. Louis’s heart failed him; and blessing her 
in its inward recesses, he turned away, and followed the 
abbot out of the chapel. 

Having received his credentials from the superior at 
Ceuta, to the fraternity of the same order at Tetuan, 
Louis took his station in the ojien boat, that was to convey 
him through the dangers of the counter-current, at that 
worst season of the year, to the point where now centered 
all his ho(ies and fears. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

The river of Tetuan meets the sea little more than a 
league from the town. All was quiet on its banks; and 
tile boat which conveyed Louis to the Christian convent on 
« 4 
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the city walls, threw out its grappling irons under the deep 
excavation of a rock, at the base of an old tower. 

Through a kind of lantern staircase in the hollow of the 
wall, Louis was conducted to an iron grating. The man 
who had been his pilot in this midnight voyage, pulled a 
hell which hung w'ithin the grating, then crossing himself, 
muttered the Moorish benediciie, “ Sta fer Lah ! ” and 
sprang back into his boat. 

Louis had been warned by his brethren at Ceuta, not to 
ask his navigators any question ; and when he witnessed 
this monstrous association of Mussuhnen, with Christian 
devotion, he did not doubt that he had been rowed to Te- 
tuan, by characters of as little j)rinciple as those which 
had brought him from Si)ain to the Ottoman shore. 

Before any person answered to the pull of the bell, 
which had ceased ringing, he heard the boat splashing 
away with its crew, from under the cavemed passage; and 
shortly after, the dead silence assured him he was left 
quite alone. 

The mariner had given him a dark lantern, which 
showed him the gloom of his situation. A short flight of 
steps ; a fathomless abyss of waters. Before him, a strong 
grated door, through which no human nerve could force an 
entrance; and immediately beyond it, a rough dark wall, 
which did not appear more than a foot distant from its 
impassable portcullis. 

Louis had just raised his arm to the bell, to make it 
sound a second time, when a figure appeared at the grate, 
with the suddenness of an apparition. Without a word 
being uttered on cither side, the massy bars were drawn, 
and Louis found himself following this silent conductor, 
through a long, narrow stone passage, to another iron door. 
The mute friar made its bolts yield before him; and the 
chamber, to which its porch is a vestibule, presented, to 
the eye of De Montemar, the assembled body of the holy 
brotherhood of Tetuan. 

This little synod did not exceed ten ; the person who 
conducted him completing that number. The prior rose, 
on tlie entrance of a stranger brother of their order, which 
the ringing of that secret bell had announced; it being a 
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mode of ingress to their cell, by which none but the respec¬ 
tive fraternities of Montesa were ever allowed to enter. 

A peculiar badge on the cowl of Louis announced that 
he came from the order at Ceuta; and the credentials he 
delivered to the prior confirmed its evidence. He was 
introduced to the brethren at I'etuan, as one who had a 
message of conscience to the dying Basba ; and they were 
exhorted, by every argument iiom the Christian faith to 
further the visit of the sacred ambassador. 

“ I must see him this night.” 

“ That is impossible,” replied the prior; “ but within 
an hour, I expect a visit from Martini d’Urbino, the alcaid 
of his Christian slaves.” 

Louis enquired, how the alcaid reported the state of 
the Hasha; and asked the purport of his visit to the cell. 

The prior hesitated to give a candid answer. But he 
recollected the style of his superior’s letter ; and Louis re¬ 
peated his questions, though mildly, with so unappealable 
an air of authority, the good priest could no longer refuse 
a true and respectful rejdy. 

“ The Basha cannot live many days ; and his Christian 
servant visits this cell by stealth, to witness the masses 
which we say for his master’s soul.” 

“ At his master’s requisition?” demanded Louis. 

“ At his servant’s,” replied the prior; “ the Puke, 
himself, is yet lost to redemj)tion.” 

Louis sighed heavily. He wrapped himself in his 
mantle, as he took his station by the low embers of the 
hearth ; and spoke no more, till a hasty step in a distant 
passage announced the approach of Martini. The friars 
had respected the abstracted taciturnity of their stranger 
brother; and did not even intrude on him by an observ¬ 
ation, when they saw him start from his seat at the well- 
known tread of his father’s faithful follower. 

Louis’s cowl hung over his face when Martini entered. 
Indeed, it had never been raised. 

The alcaid’s api>earance was strange to the eyes of him, 
who had last seen him in the light European garb of his 
country. He was now covered with the gorgeous draperies 
of an Asiatic officer; and the load of his magnificence 
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seemed to weigh as heavily on his frame, as the fetters of 
his office oppressed the careless gaiety of his naturally free 
spirit. He did not remark an accession to the number of 
the brotherhood, but immediately declared the Puke’s aug¬ 
mented bodily danger. The anguish of his wounds had 
that day been more intolerable than he could bear ; low 
groans burst from his lips, during their most insufferable 
extremity ; and when die hours of cessation from pain 
recurred, he lay in sullen despair; only breaking the fear¬ 
ful stillness, by occasionally murmuring the words, “ Lost! 
lost! ” 

“ 'Tis the evidence of his spirit against him !" ex¬ 
claimed the prior. “ But here is a brother," pointing to 
Louis, “ whose holy zeal would try to lead him into some 
view of comfort.” 

“ That is not to be done in this world,” returned Mar¬ 
tini ; “ he has lost too much, for any mortal aid to give 
him consolation.” 

“ Then,” cried die priest, “ his doom must be eternal 
ileath ! ” 

“ Teach him to think that! Tell him, the doom of an 
unpardoned transgressor is utter extinctionreplied Mar¬ 
tini, “ and you complete his perdition. lie would find a 
treacherous peace, in anticipating the oblivion of the grave. 
But now—let us to prayers, my holy fathers; that is the 
only way, by which we can bring him comfort.” 

The prior began the mass. Louis was on his knees, as 
well as the brothers. His prayers were not in their words, 
nor uttered in any sounds; but the inward groanings of 
his earnest spirit, like those of him who smote his breast in 
the Temple, and exclaimed, “ Lord, be merciful unto me 
a sinner ! ” were heard, and answered from above. 

At the end of the service. Martini laid his oblation on 
the altar, and was turning away to withdraw, when Louis 
put his hand on his arm. He durst not speak to him be¬ 
fore the brethren ; for the abbot at Ceuta had warned him, 
not to discover himself in the priory at Tetuan, until his 
success with the Basha should supersede any cause of fear 
at such an enterprise. 

“ Signor alcaid,” said the prior, “ if it be possible, you 
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must introduce that brother to your dying master. He 
comes from Ceuta, and his mission is of importance.” 

“ Notliing from Ceuta can be of importance to my 
master now,” replied Martini: “ its very name would re¬ 
awaken him from the melancholy stupor in which I left 
him, to all the horrors of his most terrific agonies.” Mar¬ 
tini paused an instant; then, in a suppressed tone, he ad¬ 
dressed the stranger friar. 

“ Father,” said he, “ the Marquis de Montemar, my 
master’s only son, fell on the walls of Ceuta, in his sight, 
and in his defence. When any circumstance recalls the 
scene, then it is, that I see the palsied quivering of his lip , 
that I hear the often repeated Lost! lust! till the low, half- 
uttered sound almost drives me mad. I, too, loved him. 
But all is now gone for ever." 

Louis grasped Martini’s arm, and made a sign to the 
brethren to withdraw. There was that, in the credentials 
he brought, which told them to respect all his wishes ; and 
witliout a word, they obeyed the motion of his hand. 

Assured from what he now heard, that his father had 
restoied him to his heart, the hope Louis derived from 
this happy change nerved him with perfect self-possession; 
and drawing Martini towards the lamp that hung over the 
altar, he raised his cowl from his face. 

Martini,” said he, “ you will not deny me the sight 
of my father.” 

It was flesh and blood that clasped his arm : but it 
seemed the voice and countenance of the slain De Monte¬ 
mar ! The latter was wan and pale, and, in the scared 
apprehension of the beholder, ghastly, as if just risen from 
his bloody grave. Martini did not speak ; but, with his 
eyes fixed on what he believed a terrible forewarning of 
his master’s death, he shook almost to fainting. 

Louis comprehended his fear, and instantly relieved it 
by saying, “ I was wounded, when my father saw me faU. 
But Heaven has spared me to this hour j and you must do 
a last service to the Duke de llipperda and his son.” 

Though Martini was now convinced it was no spectre 
that stood before him, he sunk upon the steps of the altar, 
and remained for some time in so much emotion, he could 
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not reply. At last he spoke; anti in his rapid and agitated 
recapitulation of the events which had succeeded his mas¬ 
ter’s repulse at the storming of Ceuta, he mentioned, that 
llipperda’s indignation at tlic Moors for abandoning the 
ramparts, seemed the more cxas)ierated, when report told 
him, that the breach had been defended by the Maiquis de 
Montemar. 

“ We both did our duty,” said he to me, with a hor¬ 
rible smile ; “ though Louis would have served Spain bet¬ 
ter, if he had suffered his brother soldiers to kill its 
enemy .”—“ But he would not have been your son ! ” 
replied I. The Duke looked sternly at me. “ Martini, 
how often have I told you, 1 have no son No part in 
any human being — but what administers to my ven¬ 
geance ! ” 

“ Then came the intercepted courier from Oran. His 
despatches related the attempt on C'cuta; and that the 
Marquis de Montemar was dying of his wounds. He was 
brought before the Basha; and, on being questioned, ac¬ 
knowledged you were dead. At that unexpected disclosure, 
nature asserted itself in your father’s breast. He found, 
you were yet his son, in the moment you were lost to him 
for ever. His grief knew no bounds : it was terrible, and 
in despair. Alas! signor, it was frenzy, wearing the 
garb of warlike retaliation. His orders were full of blood, 
and extirpating revenge. All flew at his command ; but 
though all were brave, none fought as he did. His on¬ 
ward courage, and invincible resolution, on that desj>erate 
day of his defeat, surpassed human daring, and almost 
human credibility. He fell, bleeding at every pore. I 
was near him at the instant; and raising him from the 
ground, (then as insensible, as if past the pains of death,) 
the Arab, Ismail Cheriff) assisted me, and we bore him to 
a place of security. 

“We knew that all was over in the field; and, dread, 
ing the malice of his Moorish rivals, as soon as we per¬ 
ceived life in him, we conveyed him safely into Tetuan; 
and closing the gates, prepared to defend him against the 
immediate fury of his vanquished soldiers; who, we were 
soon informed, W'ere in mutiny, and urging ilieir no less 
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hostile commanders to lead them against their former 
Uasha.” 

But an antidote to the deadly aconite, which so much 
of this, narrative contained, was also gathered by the anxious 
son of lUpperda. lie learnt, that the blood which flowed 
so copiously from bis father’s wounds, had cleared the 
long troubled fountain of his heart. 

When the Duke recovered from his first mortal weak¬ 
ness, he found that he had also recovered a memory he 
would gladly have lost for ever. The madne.ss of his 
revenge had j)asscd away in the floodgates which opened 
from his streaming sides. No mist now hung over his 
better faculties. He saw his injuries as they were; but 
he also beheld his extravagant retaliation in its true enor¬ 
mity. He had become a rebel, an apostate, an enemy to 
all mankind! lie had sacrificed his honour, lus aftections, 
his soul, to a ]>bantom that vanished in his embrace, and 
li'ft him to a terrible conviction of perdition! His son 
was no more ! 'I'lic race of llipperda was then extinct ; 
and all the fame, and all the glory, for which he had 
contended, were blotted out for ever! Ilis evil deeds alone 
would be remembered, as an example to avoid, and to 
"udder at! Kemorse fastened on the heart of the dying 
man ; but it was a remorse, direful and dark. Kepentance 
did not shed a tear there; for the mortal vice of his 
youth, and of his manhood, still kept guard over the better 
spirit within. lie was too proud to give vent to the 
anguish of his soul; too proud to acknowledge to man, or 
to God, the secret of his misery — that he was a sinner, 
and in despair. 

Louis passed with Martini over the embattled terraces, 
which, in the present fortified state of the city, occupied 
the ])lace of citron groves, on the flat roofs of the houses 
of Tetuan. The Ginaraliph, otherwise the Basha's pa¬ 
lace, was in the centre of the town, surrounded by sump¬ 
tuous gardens; and stood in the moonlight, reflecting from 
its gilded domes the milder splendours of her orb. The 
court, and the chambers, spoke of pomp and luxury. 
Guards lined the galleries; while the baths and remote 
pavilions of the Basha breathed every fragrance of Arabia, 
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and sparkled every where with gold and silver stuffs, dra¬ 
pering the walls, and carjieting the floors. Did paradise 
consist in banqueting the senses, here it was. But para¬ 
dise dwells within the heart. In that of tlie expiring 
possessor of all these delusions, there was only a desert to 
be found. In such a state, gloomily awaiting his last 
sigh, and the direful judgment that was to be passed upon 
his soul, Louis beheld his father, lying as one already 
dead, under the mockery of all this gilded pomp. 

Kipperda did not see the grey form that glided into his 
apartment ; for he did not raise his head from its fixed 
position on his pillow. Martini advanced to the couch. 

“ My lord, I bring you good tidings!” 

Ripperda took no notice of what was said. Martini 
drew closer, and repeated the words. His master opened 
his eyes, with a look of reproach. 

“ 1 do not deceive you, my lord,” cried the faithful 
servant; “ my tidings are the most precious your dearest 
wishes could desire.” 

“ Then they would rid me of this world, and all tli.at 
troubles me!” cried Ripperda. Tell me nothing, for I 
have no wishes here.” 

“Your son, my lord!” returned Martini; “ woum 
you not hear of him?" 

“ No!” cried the Duke, in a voice of peculiar strength. 
“ Ills reputation is my infamy ! Let me die without that 
last drop.” 

Louis could refrain no longer. He sunk on his knees. 
His cowl was now thrown backward from his head ; and 
though at the extreme distance of the apartment, his father 
recognised him at the first glance. His eyes for a while 
became riveted to the strange vision ; but he did not for a 
moment believe it otherwise than a reality. 

“ Who is that?” cried he to Martini, and pointing to 
the figure. 

“ The Marquis de Montemar,” replied the Italian. 

Louis was now on his feet, and approaching his father. 
Ripperda drew himself up on bis bed. 

“ And what,” cried he, in a severe tone, “ if you be yet 
a wretch in this miserable world, what tempts you again 
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into the presence of the man who has survived all relations 
but his own conscience ? ” 

“ My own conscience, and my heart! ” cried Louis; 
“ from this hour, determined to live and die by my 
father." 

Ilipperda bent his head upon his clasped hands. Louis 
drew near, then nearer, and kneeling by the bed, touched 
those hands, which seemed clenched in each other with 
more than mortal agony. The beil shook umlcr the strong 
emotion of the Duke. At last his hands closed over his 
son’s; and Louis, in broken accents, exclaimed: “ Ob ! 
my fiither: in all that I have offended you, by word or 
deed, pardon ; and bless me by your restored confidence !" 

“ Louis ! ” cried the Duke, after a pause, and relinquish¬ 
ing the bands he held; “ pardon is not a word to pass my 
lips. T know it not. I shall never hear it. Let all men 
perish, as I shall perish.” 

“ You will not pronounce such a sentence on your 
son ? ” returned Louis, seeing the distemper of his mind ; 
and praying inwardly, while he sought to soothe, and to 
turn him to better feelings. “ You gave me birth; and 
you will not leave me to die, without having received your 
trgivencss for all my unintentional offences.” 

Louis de Montemar !” cried the Duke; “ virtuous son 
of an angel 1 shall never behold! There is no death in 
your breast; no need of forgiveness from earth or heaven ! 
But your father ! Shu<hler while you touch him, for hell 
is already in his bosom.” 

llijtperda’s face was again buried in his hands. That 
once godlike figure shook as under the last tliroes of dis¬ 
solution ; and before his anguished son could form his 
pious hopes into any words of consolation, a slave ap- 
jieared for a moment at the curtain of the door. The act 
of prostration, holding out a sealed packet to Martini, and 
vanishing again, seemed comprised in less than a second. 

Martini knew the writing to be that of a friend of bis 
own, in the suite of Adelmelek ; and aware of some pressing 
dan.ger, from the abrupt entrance of the slave, he broke 
the seal. He read, that the late Emperor being deposed, 
Adelmelek was advancing to Tetuan, to threaten it with 
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destruction ; or to allow it to purchase mercy, by an in¬ 
stant surrender of its Baslia. This sacrifice being made, 
the offending Aben Humeya would be put to an igno¬ 
minious death ; and so the laws of Malioinined should be 
appeased, and an exemplary warning set up to all foreign 
invaders of the rights and honours of true ^lussulmen. 

Without preface. Martini communicated this inform¬ 
ation to those present. He no longer fcaretl the execution 
of such threats ; but felicitated his master on the arrival 
of the Marquis de Montemar, who would, liimself, defend 
his father's life from these ungrateful Moors. 

“ And was it my death you feared ? ” asked the Puke, 
gloomily looking up from his position, and bracing his 
nerves at this seeming summons to renewed action. “ Were 
it to be found, I would seek it; but there is no death 
for me. Torn from this murderous world by violence, or 
sapped by the consuming hand of corporeal pain, neither 
can give me rest.” 

“ Yes, my father,” gently rejoined Louis; “ there is 
rest in the grave, when-” 

“ Silence! ” interrupted the Duke; all his former haugh¬ 
tiness confirming his voice and manner: “ is it you that 
would cajole reason with sophistry?—that would giqj 
up your unsullied truth at last, to insult your father, by 
preaching an annihilation you know to be a falsehood ? 
1 know a different lesson. A man cannot rid liimself of 
bodily pangs, by moving from place to place. How, then, 
shall the torments of the spirit be extinguished by so small 
a change, as being in or out of this loathed prison of flesh ? 
tYhen my soul, my own and proper self—when it is freed, 
by death, from the fetters of the passions which have un¬ 
done me, then 1 shall think even more intensely than I 
do now. 1 shall remember more than I do now. 1 shall 
see the naked springs, the undisguised consequences of all 
my actions. They will burn in my eyes for ever. For 
such, 1 feel, is the eternal book of accusation, prepared for 
the immortal sjiirit that has tramsgressed beyond the hope 
of pardon, or the power of peace 1 Louis,” added he, 
grasping his son’s arm, and looking him sternly in the 
face; “ has not your Pastor-unde taught you the same ? ” 
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“ Yes; and more,” replied his son. “ He has taught 
me, that it is impossible for the finite faculties of man to 
comprehend the infinite attributes of God; how he recon¬ 
ciles justice with mercy, in the mystery of the redemption, 
and renews the corrupted nature of man by the regener¬ 
ation of repentance! Recall the promises of the Scrip¬ 
tures, my father ; and there you will find, that He who 
washed Havid from blood, guiltiness, and blotted out the 
idolatry of Solomon ; that He who pardoned Cephas for 
denying Him in the hour of trial, and satisfied the per¬ 
verse infidelity of Thomas; that He who forgave Saul his 
persecutions, and made him the ablest apostle of his church; 
nay, that He who has been the propitiation of man, from 
the fall of Adam to the present hour; — wills not the 
death of a sinner, but calls him to repentance and to 
life !” 

“ Rut what,” returned the Duke, “ if I know nothing 
of these thingsYou start! Rut it is true. The Scrip¬ 
tures you talk of is the only book I never opened.” There 
was a terrible expression in the eyes of Uipperda as he de¬ 
livered this, and listened to the heavy groan that burst from 
the heart of his son. 

“ In this hour,” continued he, “ when all human learn¬ 
ing deserts me; rejected by the world, and loathing man 
and all his ways;—in this bitter hour, I believe, therein I 
might have found the word of life I But I derided its pre¬ 
tensions, and the penalty must he paid!” 

Louis had recovered himself from the first shock of this 
awful confession. He beheld the desperate resignation of 
his father’s countenance, when uttering the last sentence ; 
but he did not permit it to shake his manhood a second 
time, as he now took up the sacred subject, in the language 
of Scripture itself. He had been well taught by the pre¬ 
cepts and example of his Pastor.^ncle; and with a memory 
which astonished even himself, and a power of argument 
that seemed the eloquence of inspiration, the young preacher 
sat by his father’s side, till a light, like tlie morning sun, 
rose upon the chaos of his mind. Feeling warmth with the 
beam, his heart, which until now had been like a stone in 
his bosom, melted under the genial influence; and the eyes, 
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which had not endured the softness of a tear for many 
months, overflowed on the hand of his son. 

The soul of Louis was then as in heaven. He was 
speechless with gratitude ; and when his father looked upon 
him, he beheld his face indeed as an angel; for all that he 
had taught and promised, was then efiulgent in his upward 
eyes. 

Louis passetl the night in his father’s chamber. And 
before another sun rose and set, and rose again, he had so 
entirely satisfied him of the truth and efficacy of the reli¬ 
gion of Christ, that the noble penitent begged to seal his 
repentance and his faith, by receiving the holy sacrament 
from the hands of the prior of Montesa. 

During these few sacred days, the Duke became so tran- 
quillised by the hopes of religion, that he found freedom of 
mind suflieient to converse with his son on his future tem¬ 
poral concerns. He took pen and ink, to write something 
to tliat effect; which he forbade Louis to open, till the 
writer were no more. 

“It particularly relates to England," said he; “for 
that country must hereafter Ihj yours. It is the only one 1 
ever knew, where virtue is a man’s best friend. You came 
innocent out of it; and it is to your own credit, and the 
influence of God alone, that you return unpolluted by the 
stains which have made my name one universal blot. Oh ! 
Louis,” cried he, wringing his hands; “ you have taken 
from your father the sting of death; you have brought him 
tlie true unction of Heaven; and given him that peace, 
wliich the world and all its empires cannot give: and what 
do I bequeath thee in return ? The memory of my infamy! 
But it will not reach you in England; or if it do, that 
people are too just, to condemn the blameless son, for the 
delinquency of his parent." 

Louis’s heart sprang to that country, to which his fatlier 
exhorted him to return. Since he left it, his pilgrimage 
had been one of anguish; an expedition of contest and 
sorrow; of defeat without error; and victory which could 
yield no triumph. 

“ But you will live, my father!” said he, observing that 
for the last few hours the Duke’s pains had ceased; and 
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that his countenance Ixispoke, if not the serenity of inno¬ 
cence, the resignation of religion. “ Y our bodily sufl'erings 
are ameliorated; and wc shall see England together. ’ 

Kipperda looked on lum with a sudden brightness in hit 
eye. 

“ That penance is spared me! ” cried he: “ while on 
earth, I should feel, that memory and reproach are the 
worms which never die! I have, indeed, no pain ; neither 
in my spirit, nor in my hotly ; and in the moment the latter 
ceased, your father felt the bond was taken off that fastened 
his frail being to this world !" 

Louis now understood, what another few hours would so 
soon demonstrate. 

“ Here is the remnant of a sword,” rejoined the Duke, 
putting the shattered remains of one into his son’s hand. 
“ It broke in the conflict on the breach of Ceuta, but it 
ilid not fail me. Its fractured blade slew the Jliscayan who 
wounded you in my defence. Preserve it, Louis; for it 
was my friend, when I believe I had hardly another frienil 
left. It saved my life from assassins in the mountains of 
«icnoa. AVTio wielded it, I know not; but remark its 
motto, J'ose! Should you ever meet its owner, remember 
that AVilliam de llipperda’s last injunction was Gratitude! " 

Louis kissed the shattered blade, and put it into his 
bosom. At the same instant he heard a stir in the vesti¬ 
bule : — it was the prior of Montesa. 

The Roman Catholic religion was the first Ripperda had 
exercisctl; and though he knew it by its ceremonials only, 
it was most grateful to him to die in its profession, lie 
now worshipped tlie only God and Saviour, in spirit and in 
truth ; and Louis felt, that in such circumstances, every 
water was alike holy that baptized him to salvation. 

“Father!” said he, when the priest entered, “yon 
come to behold in me the end of all human vanity. AYhat 
have I not l)een? What am 1 now.'’ An example, and a 
beacon ! What Ripperda was, is now forgotten ; what he 
is, will be remembered by men, and reproached upon his 
jmsterity, when God has erased the record for ever!” 

With his hands clasped in those of die prior, he made a 
short but contrite confession of his transgressions and his 
R 2 
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faith. From those hallowed lips he received the sacred 
absolution; and as the consummation of his eternal peace, 
raised on his bed upon his knees, and supported on the 
breast of his son, for the first and the last time, he received 
the pledge of his salvation, in tasting, with a believer’s heart, 
the last supper of our Lord. 

“ It is the bread of life!” cried he, firmly pressing the 
hand of Louis ; and starting forward with his eyes riveted, 
as if on some invisible object:—“ Thou hast given it me ; 

and thy mother-" he fell back on the bosom of his 

son. At that moment, the smile which was once .so beauti. 
ful, but now rendered ghastly by the hues of death, flitted 
over his blanched lips. It seemed the glittering wing of a 
seraph, escaping the marble tomb. All was stiU. The 
voice of the priest raised a requiem to the departed spirit ; 
but Louis had neitlier voice nor tear. He was sunk on his 
knees, to adore the merciful God, into whose presence his 
beloved father was then passed away. 


CHAPTER XXXI I. 

Louis opened the sealed packet, and obeyed his father’s 
dying injunctions to the minutest circumstance. 

According to the noble penitent’s written command, and 
by the friendly management of the faithful Arab, his death 
was concealed from the Moors, until all was accomplished 
which he wished to be done. When every thing was com- 
plfeted, his body was taken away by night to the chapel of 
Montesa; and buried in its consecrated garden, without 
pomp, or a register on his grave. 

Louis remained for an hour alone, by the humbled relics 
of all that was once admired and honoured in man. His 
heart would have been with that cold corse, had he not 
known that its spirit must be sought in other regions. But 
on the awful spot, he called on the shade of his mother ; 
he invoked the soul of him who had sinned and been for- 
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given ! He laid his own ambition, and all tliat was yet 
within him of this world, on that first altar of nature, at 
the foot of the cross. He rose with a holy confidence, and 
was comforte<l. 

He bade adieu to the brethren, who now knew him to be the 
son of the deceased, and ble.ssed him for his filial heroism. 
The prior conducted him, with repeated benediction, to the 
boat that was to convey him to the late Basha’s armed 
galleon in the bay. Martini was already there, with the 
(iount de Patinos. Ripperda had held that young Sj)aniard 
a do prisoner, in a remote tower of the Ginaraliph; but, 
with his dying breath, he pronounced his release; and the 
(iount, with other Christian cairtives, to whom tlie same 
voice gave liberty, were now safely embarked, along witli 
the treasures of Ripperda, in the vessel that was to carry 
his son to the opposite shore. 

Nature seemed to have put on her mourning garments; 
for all was universal darkness: not a star in the heavens, 
nor a glow-worm on the beach, shed one ray of light, to 
guide tlic little bark, as it silently floated down the liver. 

Louis left a letter with the prior, for the Marquis Santa 
Cruz. It was to be conveyed to Ceuta, by the first mes¬ 
senger from the brotherhood ; and would inform him of the 
melancholy and decisive event which had taken jilace in 
'I'etuan. Louis wrote fully on the subject, adding, that 
his father had ordered him to take l)c Patinos, and the 
Christian captives, to Gibraltar, and from thence give them 
lilierty. The Duke had akso enjoined certain sums to lie 
left with the brethren of Ceuta and of Tetuan, for the 
ransom of other captives in the interior ; while the treasure 
on board the galleon was to be consigned to the governor 
of Gibraltar, under the personal agency of Martini d’Urbino, 
for a general fund towards freeing the numerous Christian 
slaves on the coast of Barbary. 

Louis communicated, that it was his father’s commands 
he should return to England. He also acknowledged, that 
he wished to obey ; but he added, he would not take so 
decisive a step, until he could consult the Marquis, how far 
such obedience might militate against his pleilged duty to 
Spain. It was therefore his design to revisit Ceuta, as soon 
B 3 
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as he had fulfilled his commission at the British fortress; 
and from the experienced counsel and unswerving integrity 
of Santa Cruz, shape his future fate. 

But Louis was never to see Ceuta again; never to set his 
foot again upon the Spanish shore ; nor to hear the voice of 
Santa Cruz, till his destiny was decided beyond the power of 
frieudsliip to dissuade or annul. 

A whirlwind from the north-west caught the galleon, 
and its newly enfranchised crew, at the mouth of tlie Bay 
of Tetuan, and drove it out to sea, where it was beaten 
about, at the mercy of the winds and waves, for many 
days. After having been twice nearly wrecked, — first on 
the coast of Algiers, and then on the spiky shores of Mur¬ 
cia, — a Levanter, suddenly springing up, drove them a.s 
fiercely back towards the Straits; and, falling calm nearly 
opposite the Bay of (Jibraltar, on the tenth morning after 
he sailed, Louis landed at the British fortress. 

As he stepped out on the old mole, the partialities of his 
infancy were re-awakened by what he saw ; and, though 
more than nominally a Spaniard, ho felt tlic exultation of 
an Englishman, when viewing that rock, and those bastions, 
where the most heroic and persevering achievements had 
been performed by the countrymen of his mother. It was 
England’s own imperial domain; aird Louis sighed, when he 
inwardly exclaimwl, “ Oh! why did 1 wish for any other 
country ?” 

Lorenzo awaited him in the town, with a packet from 
Santa Cruz. It was in answer to that which the Tetuan 
monks had forwarded to Ceuta, and was written just as the 
Spanish army was embarking on its return to Spain. By 
order of the King, Santa Cruz had made peace with the 
new government of the Moors; and was recalled, with his 
whole family, to rejoin the court at Seville, and attend it to 
Madrid. But this was not all the Marquis had to commu¬ 
nicate : he enclosed an angry letter from the Queen, on the 
subject of Louis having preferred the errors of heresy to 
the truths of the church, and the prejudices of an absurd 
education to the favour of his too indulgent sovereigns. 
Her indignation was so highly incensed against so signal an 
instance of folly and ingratitude, that she told Santa Cruz 
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the delinquent must no longer consider himself protected b> 
Spanish laws, should he ever presume to re-enter that 
country. 

“ 'Tis well,” said Louis to himself ; and he turned the 
page. 

Santa Cruz then addresseil him as a father, consoling and 
cheering him witli every argument that could be drawn 
from a heroic and pious mind. 

“ You have convinced me,” addetl he, “ that the Holy 
One is no respecter of jicrsons,— that all, of every country, 
and every sect, who work tlic works of righteousness, are 
accepted by him. If 1 can bring you briglitcr tidings from 
my at jiresent inexorable mistress, you shall ace me again in 
Lindisfarne. Meanwhile, be assured of the parental exer¬ 
tions of your unalienable friend, 

“ Santa Cruz.” 

“ A heart-wringing farewell was added by the Marchioness. 
11 was blotted with her tears; for she, who knew the vindic¬ 
tive personal arrogance of thc<jueen,hatl no hope of her being 
ajipeased ; ami there were expressions of a wild and mys¬ 
terious regret in this affecting postscript, that puzzled Louis 
to understand, while, once or twice, he unconsciously sighed 
when he read the name of Marcella coupled with words of 
maternal lamentation. She was ill: the air and quiet of 
the Ursuline convent were prescribed for her, and her 
mother was in despair. 

In a letter from Ferdinand, he eidarged on his sister’s 
meek resignation to plans which, he now believed, ivould 
consign her to the grave. He execrated his own selfish 
wishes, which had urged her pitying nature to sanction so 
dire an immolation, by proposing it as the purchase of his 
happiness. He acknowledged that he now saw his father 
would not be bribed. Persuasion was the only engine that 
could be used with hope; “ and,” he added, “ were you to 
plead for my happiness with a woman tliat is of your blood, 
I should hardly fear a refusal. My father holds you in 
such esteem, I think he could deny you nothing.” 

“ It was only yesterday he waa nearly drawn into a 
quarrel on your account; and, that it did not come to a 
R 4 
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more serious argument is, I believe, more owing to bis 
principle against duelling, than to any deference to his 
antagonist. 

“ The affair took place in the Queen’s cabinet, where, it 
seems, a little junto sits every morning, previous to the 
council in the King’s presence. About half a dozen old 
grandees—your father’s mortal enemies, and, consequently, 
no friends to his son — followed up their observations on 
the late business in Africa with certain insinuations against 
all of his race. The Queen was already provoked at your 
declining the King’s conditional re-investiture ; and, insti¬ 
gated by the sly hints of these men, she, in her turn, let 
drop a few animadversions on your conduct. This was un¬ 
leashing the hounds: tlie cry was up ; and, in five seconds, 
the poor Marquis de Montemar was torn limb from limb ! 
The sentence against his noble father was to be renewed on 
him : he was to bo publicly branded as a heretic, dci)rived 
of his fortunes and his name, and the memory of his 
•ancestors erased from the archives of the Escurial! 

“ ‘ If your Majesty give but the word to our gracious 
sovereign,’ exclaimed the old Duke d’Almeida to Isabella, 

‘ in another hour the last of that rebellious race will be 
reduced to the condition of its long demerits, and be num- 
liered with the dregs of the people! ’ 

“ ‘ Wc have a petition here to tlie King to that purpose,’ 
hastily rejoined the Count de Paz. ‘ If your Majesty 
would sanction it with your royal signature.’ 

“ Isabella took the pen. Duke Wharton, who was pre¬ 
sent, but who had remained all this time in silence, turned 
haughtily towards De Paz. ‘And who are we?’ cried 
he. Then, with his usual effrontery, laying his hand on 
the paper before the Queen, he exclaimed, ‘ This is all 
short of the mark ! These venerable lords, in the compas¬ 
sion of their natures, have refrained from noting to your 
Majesty the true offence of this daring Anglo-Spaniard. 
They know that the favour with which half the princesses 
of Europe have treated that audacious young man has 
made him lift his eyes, where we stand blinded. He 
rejects the King’s conditions, not because the vain boy pre¬ 
fers heresy and rebellion ; but he is ambitious to pay his 
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duty to his country, rather as a personal devotion to tlie 
royal Isabella, than as a peremptory obligation to his sove¬ 
reign. Tliis wild arrogance must arm all hearts against 
him. I, therefore, petition your Majesty not to mock your 
own dignity, by a beggarly stripping liim of lands and 
parchments; but give him Phaeton’s fate at once ! Strike 
him where he is vulnerable—banish him your presence for 
ever ! ’ 

“ The Queen’s colour heightened during this speech. She 
rose prouilly from her chair. ‘ My Lords,’ said she. 
‘ what the Duke of M’harton has intimated shall have its 
weight. Meanwhile, I will re-eonsider the sentence you 
would propose to the King, and give you my directions 
accordingly.’ 

“ On my father arriving at the palace (which was im¬ 
mediately after the breaking up of tlie consultation), the 
Queen’s secretary told him this conversation. The Marquis 
was justly irritated at this false representation, so malig¬ 
nantly made by Duke IV’liarton ; and, accidentally meeting 
him in his return through the gallery, my father accosted 
him without ceremony, and with a severe reproof at his 
daring to ascribe stich motives to your conduct. M’harton 
listened to him with a ])rovoking kind of respect; and 
when my father, with some heat, had finished his re¬ 
proaches, the Duke coolly re))lied,— 

“ ‘ 1 am sorry your lordship anil I should differ on any 
subject; but you are too good a Catholic to wish any man 
to speak against his conscience.’ 

“ ‘ I am too much a man of honour, Duke ITharton, to 
sanction any man in speakitig otherwise than what is fact. 
1 know the Marquis dc Montemar. and you have no 
authority for what you said this morning to the Queen.’ 

“ ‘ Did the Marquis Santa Cruz wear a cowl, instead of a 
helmet,’ answered the Duke, ‘ 1 might possibly make him 
master of my cabala; but, as it is, we may part friends, 
since I am determined not to confess myself his enemy.’ 

“ My fatlier turned indignantly from the gay bow of the 
Duke; and so they separated. 

“ 'fhese are bad symptoms for you, dearest Louis,” con¬ 
tinued the letter of Ferdinand; “ but if any thing can be 
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done to protect your paternal rights in this country, my 
father will do it. And, as to my mother, I bolieie she 
thinks of you more than she does of me ; but that is 
because you deserve it better. Vl'rite to me from (libraltar, 
and say that you will gladly w'elcome to England your 
friend, 

“ Ferdinand ii’Osorio.” 

Louis received these packets from Lorenzo, at the house 
of a Spanish merchant residing in the town of (libraltar. 
The Spaniard was known to Santa (Iruz, and recommended 
by him as a person well adapted to assist in the accomplish¬ 
ment of Louis’s views in visiting the rock. lie found the 
house in a retired jiart of the town, and preferred such a 
residence before the military bustle of the llritish quarters. 

Having read tlie letters of his Spanish friends, he ])ut 
them into his bosom, which had long been accustomed so 
to hide the sorrows of his heart; and, having seen the 
Count de Patinos respectfully attended to by Lorenzo, and 
the other captives cmnfortahly disj) 0 sed under tlie care of 
Martini, he quitted the merchant's house, to seek his first 
conference with the llritish governor. 

He had no occasion for other introduction to General 
* * * *, than the announcement of his name. The gazettes 
of Ceuta had been daily in the hands of the Hritish garri¬ 
son ; and the tremendous bombardment of the Spanish 
fortress having been seen from the heights of C.'dpe, its 
gallant defence was read with avidity by the generous 
spectators. The Marquis de Alontemar filled every line in 
the two last reports ; and General * • ♦ * rose to receive 
him, with that respect which, from veteran glory, is the 
brightest meed that can be bestowed on youthful fame. 

While Louis sat with the English commander, in s])itc 
of his late inattention to objects of trifling import, the fur¬ 
niture and style of the apartment struck him as what he had 
not seen since he left England ; and he was conscious to an 
emotion, as if he had drawn at once near to his home, and 
even felt the atmosphere of the room olifierent from that in 
tile Spanish quarter of the rock. 

It was not necessary, in his conversation with the 
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governor, to pain himself by any elaborate explanation of 
his fatlier’s rupture with the Spanish court, and his fatal 
engagement with that of Morocco. The Pillars of Hercules 
were too near each other, for any thing that was transacted 
under the shadow of the one to be unlcnown to the inhabit¬ 
ants at the foot of the other. The (iovernor of (iibraltar 
admired the greatness of the Dube de llipperda, when his 
virtues guided the Spanish helm ; and his own virtues did 
not prevent him pitying the fallen statesman, when his ill- 
directed resentment made him dictator to a horde of 
Barbary. 

Louis pleaded to himself the partial frenzy of his father's 
mind, as some extenuation of his conduct. He learned from 
Martini that the Duke’s passions had always been strong ; 
but, until he received the wound on his head in the ])Oreh of 
the .Jesuits at Vienna, they were always under his control, 
h'rom that perilous hour, his temper became more irritable; 
and, in every way, he showed himself more vulnerable to 
the attack of circumstances. These circumstances at last 
turned the momentous balance ; and, disappointed, insulted, 
and betrayed, madness contended with and overwhelmed his 
reason. M'ith just enough of the one to show him the enor¬ 
mity of his retaliation, and of the other to precipitate him 
into its commission, he became the desperate victim of 
revenge,— a renegade, and a slave. 

Nouglit of this passed the lips of Louis, to the English 
general ; but he understood it all from the report of certain 
.Jews from the coast of Barbary ; and, in conversing with 
the .son of the unhappy Duke, he delicately implied that 
lie knew his illustrious father had been led to his last fatal 
step by the false lights of a distempered mind. 

“ In his latter hours,” replied Louis, “ that, indeed, 
fatal disorder was taken away. He was restored to the 
upright iirinciple of his former character; and his penitence, 
for the effect of his dereliction, was as deep as his injuries 
were indelible. But, in that hour of terrible recollections, 
he forgave all, as he hoped to be forgiven. And I saw him 
die in the faith of the church.” 

Louis spoke this with a steady voice; and a certain dig¬ 
nity, elevating tlie sadness of his countenance which con- 
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vinccd his auditor tliat the son of Uippcrda felt the honour 
of his name returned to him, in the restoration of his father 
to tlic religion and pardon of his (iod. 

General • * * * entered with zeal into the plans which 
the deceased Duke had laid down for the redemption of 
several hundred Christian slaves in the interior of the Jlar- 
bary states. And as the scheme must ocetipy much time, 
and numerous agents, to bring it to cftect, lUjtpcrda had 
fixed upon Martini to be the negotiating person on the 
Spanish side of the lines of San Hoque. f'ertain deposits 
of treasure^for ransoms, were to be left, not only in his 
hands, but in those of the Governor of the Knglish fortress, 
who, from the political relations between it and the ISarbary 
coast, could be the most efficient agent in the great design. 

General # ♦ * *, having heard of the probable seques¬ 
tration of all the Uipperda property in Spain, ventured to 
hint to the despoiled heir, that there might be an excess of 
generosity, in at once relinquishing so vast a sum as that 
which the munificence of the Duke had allotted to the 
cause of charity. 

“ Had he foreseen the injustice of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment to his son,” continued the veteran, “ I doubt not, he 
would have bequeathed his benevolence in a more prudent 
measure! It therefore becomes you. Marquis, to make the 
restrictions common equity suggests.” 

‘‘ No,” replied Louis; “ my father’s wealth was his owm. 
I have no right, had 1 the wish, to lay an approi)riating 
hand on a single ingot. 1 am rich in the task of obeying 
liis commands. And for myself, the world does not want 
ways for a man of few personal wants, to gain an honour¬ 
able subsistence.” 

A few days put every thing in train for the prosecution of 
Ripperda’s charitable bequest. The treasure was lodged in 
the government-house ; and a list of all the yet unredeemed 
Christian slaves in Barbary put into the General’s hands. 
The enfranchised captives which Louis had brought with 
him, were ready at the British lines, on the land-side of 
the fortress, to pass into Spain. On taking leave of their 
benefactor, he who had so religiously and with largesses of 
money besides, obeyed every tittle of the deceased Duke's 
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will, in their behalf, they fell on their knees before him, 
and implored for blessings on his life. 

“ The past has been a vale of sorrows!” sighed he to 
himself, as he cheerfully bade them adieu, and gave them 
blessing for blessing.* 

Martini was to lead these hajipy eaptives to their native 
land ; that done, he was to take uj) his own residence at 
the casdc of De Montei ir, until the execution of the ex¬ 
pected decree against its lord should drive him out into 
some humbler alxide ; where he would still exercise the 
benevolent ageney whieh alone could have persuaded him 
to separate himself from the iinincdiale presence of the 
beloved son of his ever-honoured master. 

He wept at parting with Louis. Not so, when he bade 
adieu to Lorenzo. “ You are happy !” said he; “ you go 
with all that remains to me of my Iicst benefactor 1” 

“ 1 am but your servant, my lord ! ” said he to Louis ; 
“ but there are times when the heart knows no distinctions 
but those of attachment. Your noble father is gone; and 
the world may cut me piecemeal, before I feel his so’s 
otherwise than /tone of nii/ bone, and yet my honoured lord.” 

Louis pressed the faithful creature to his heart; and, 
could he have wept, his tears would have mingled with 
tho.se of Martini, which bathed his check. 

The (lount de Patinos was to accompany the returning 
column. He too was to take leave of his generous pro¬ 
tector. It was beneath his rank to liow the knee; it was 
adverse to his nature to call a benediction on his head; but 
he embraced Louis with the ceremonial of his country, 
while the extension of his arms was as cold and repelling 
as if the mutual touch transformed benefits to injuries. 

As the Count turned away, Thus,” said Louis to him¬ 
self, “ does Spain and all its interests depart from me! ” 

Some other thoughts, in which Spain had a share, tra¬ 
versed his mind, as he slowly took his way, through the 
devious pathways in the rock, towards the dwelling of his 
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Spanish host. As he entered it, he felt it was possible to 
regret never respiring the atmosphere of Spain a^ain. 

The governor had informed him that a liritisli frigate 
was ready to sail for I’ortsmouth. A passage was offered, 
and accepted. The day arrived, and after dining with his 
new friends in the garrison, and bidding them farewell, on 
the evening previous to the night he was to embark, he 
ascended the summit of the inotmtain — to look around, 
and to breathe his last adieu to lands he should never see 
again. 

He was alone ; and so distant from the garrison, not a 
sound came to his ear, as he pensively mounted steep after 
steep, till he reached the old signal-house; at this time a 
lone deserted tower, on the highest jtoint of the rock. All 
was calm within him, in this moment of final separation 
from all that had once possessed his whole heart, and been 
the utmost bounds of his far-stretching ambition. 

The extended and magnificent scenery, which derived a 
kind of visionary beauty from tlie pure and luminous at¬ 
mosphere in which it was displayed, seemed to refine the 
faculties by which it was contemplated, and to dilate his 
soul with a tranquil and devotional delight. 

“ Is it,” thought he, “ that, as man draws near the 
region of celestial spirits, he begins to partake their ethereal 
nature ? ” 

Still, some earthly remembrances clung to the spot that 
horizon bounded. He looked from side to side. The vast 
Atlantic, rolling into the Straits, and ploughed by many a 
proud frigate, did not hold his attention long. He turned 
towards the east: there the Mediterranean took its milder 
course, flowing far away, between the hostile shores of 
Spain and Africa, till it was lost in distant Italy, and far¬ 
ther Greece. The Moorish coast was boldly distinguished 
by prominent headlands and towering cliffs. They seemed 
to stretch to an infinite extent. And, on the opposite 
shore, and to the same unlimited horizon, rose the moun¬ 
tainous regions of Spain, the snow-clad Grenadines, and 
the empurpled heights of Antequera. The plains were 
diversified with towns and castles ; and immediately be¬ 
neath him lay the lines of San Roque. He gazed on that 
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Spain, he was to leave for ever; that Spain, which held 
the Marquis Santa (!ru7.; and her whose voice he was to 
hear no more. Hut the sounds were still echoing in his 
heart: in his troubled dreams or waking musings, he often 
heard the same. “ I cannot dissuade the Marquis de 
Montemar from that for which I honour him !” he often 
heard her say: “ Look up, and cherish life; for Heaven 
knows how to bless, when all the world has failed!” 

“ The world has failed me!” sighed he to himself; 

and all that might yet bless me. Oh, Marcella! — and 
tliou, too !” — He did not sigh again. He looked abroad, 
and his melancholy eyes ranged over the abundant vales of 
Andalusia. Tliat very province of S[iain, on which he 
was now looking down for the last time, was his own in¬ 
heritance ! lJut that was little. He turned to tlie red line 
of light which now tracked the darkening coast of Africa. 
There stood the rugged cliffs of Abyla, frowning in mist, 
over the towers he had so lately defended with his blood. 
Beyond lay a dearer spot,— the green sod that covered his 
father’s grave. There, the dews of night fell; and the 
wailing of the blast in the lonely turrets around, were all 
which, hereafter, would supply the place of a son’s tears 
and groans! 

“ Oh, my father! ” cried he, “ thou sleepest alone! 
Far from thy wife and child! Far from tlic country of 
thy birth, or thy adoption — betrayed, forgotten, stig. 
matised! ” 

Wliilc this bitter remembrance envenomed the before 
resigned state of his mind, his upward eye was struck with 
die appearance of an eagle, as if emerging from die ether; 
so high was its elevation, as it floated over him on vigorous 
and steady wing. It moved towards the coast of Barbary. 
It seemed to hover over the heights of ’fetuan: it descended 
for a while; remained stationary in mid air; and then 
soaring aloft, like a dart of light, was lost in the heavens. 

Louis saw no more. That bird was the crest of his 
family. Imagination and grief were busy in his heart. 
He burst into tears, and slowly descended the mountain. 
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CHAPTKR XXXIII. 

A succBssiov of various weather at last brouftht the fri. 
gate, whicli contained Louis de Montemar, in sight of the 
Britisli coast. He had left it, rich in possession, richer in 
hope! He was returning to it, after an ahsence of little 
more than two years, deprived of all. In the morning of 
his youth, he brought in his bosom tlic experience of age; 
hut not with a subdued spirit, nor a wearied courage. 

I am bruised,” said he to liirnself, “ but not broken. 
I have yet bonds of duty to the world, and 1 will not 
shrink from my task.” 

But he felt tliis inward assurance spring, and grow, ex¬ 
actly in proportion as he drew nearer to the coast where 
he had imbibed the first aliments of all that was greatly 
emulous in his mind ; where his heart had first known the 
glows of dear domestic tenderness; wlicre, in short, he 
first knew a home. 

“ Since I left it,” cried he, “ I liave never found an¬ 
other!" and, as he stood on the deck of the vessel, he 
thought the glittering summits of tlie cliffs he descried at 
a distance, shone on him like the welcoming smiles of a 
mother. 

He landed. Portsmouth did not detain him long; nor 
any town, nor any track he passed over ; while the rapid 
vehicle in which he threw himself, conveyed him with all 
the eagerness of his wishes towards Northumberland. 

It was the season of the year when the family of Lin- 
disfame were usually removed to Morewick Hall. Though 
the summer was far advanced in the southern climate he 
had left, in the colder latitudes of England he found snow 
on the mountains and ice in the valleys. The leafless 
woods shook their glittering branches in the keen blast ; 
and the heavy clou<ts, teeming with a hail-storm, burst, 
and darkened the road. 

Louis would not think of the orange groves, and gales 
laden with balm and fragrance, he had so lately left behind; 
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but he (lid not check the remembrance, because he regretted 
the change. 

There were memories attached to it, which he wished 
not to cling too closely to his heart, when lie should first 
press to his returning bosom the venerable form of him, 
who had blessed him when he last crossed the top of that 
hill! 

As soon as the well-known pinnacles of Morcwick Hall 
appeared over the woods at tlio bottom of the valley, he 
called to the postilion to proceed slower. He was alone. 
For he could not approach that house with any witness of 
his emotion. Hut the man had no sooner obeyed his 
directions, and was winding down the hill with a leisurely 
pace, than Louis felt the agitation of his mind increased 
by the slowness that permitted recollection. He changed 
his commands, and the driver set oft' on the spur, towards 
the gates of Morcwick. 

Many an apprehension was in his bosom — many a 
wringing reflection. How had he left that place? How 
did he return ? And what would he the pangs of meeting, 
after the wreck of so many hopes I 

He was taking counsel of his manhood, to sustain with 
firmness the questions which must summon the shadows, 
whose torturing «ubstancc he had endured without a re¬ 
ceding nerve, when his carriage entered the gates of 
Morewick Park. Lost in self-recollection, it was only by 
the jerk of the horses, in stopping before the mansion, 
that Louis knew he was arrived. Xhe carriage-door was 
opened. In tliat land of hospitality, the house-door also 
stood at large, lie sprang from his vehicle into the hall. 
Servants were entering it from different avenues; but he 
passed through them all, and knew nothing of what he 
saw, nor did, till he found himself at the feet of his revered 
uncle. 

He was clasped in the arms of his aunt, and Alice 
bathed his hand with her happy teais. 

It was many minutes before a word was spoken. But 
every heart knew each other’s language; and the folded 
hands of Mr. Athelstone, as he stood over his nephew, 

VOL. u. s 
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told, to all who looked on him, that his grateful soul was 
then at the feet of his (Jod. 

The embrace with which Louis strained bis aunt to his. 
bosom, recalled her passing senses to recollection ; and 
throwing her arms round his neck, she wejit almost to suf¬ 
focation. AVhile the Pastor assisted his nephew to bear 
her to the settee, Louis put the venerable hand to his lips. 
The last time he so pressed it, he was possessed of a father, 
whom he loved and honoured ! That father was now no 
more ; and the pride with which he then dwelt on his 
name, was extinguished for ever! He would not allow the 
swelling sluices of his heart to give way, or even to intimate 
what was labouring there, by pressing that hand on his 
bosom ! 

“Dearest Louis!” cried Alice, who was the first to 
speak ; for her mother sat on the sofa, with her arms still 
on the neck of her nephew, and gazing with anguish on 
his face;—“ Dearest Louis!’’cried her daughter, in a 
voice as ])laintive as her mother’s looks ; “ oh, how you 
are changed!" 

“ Not in heart, Alice !” said lie, turning his eyes temleiiy 
upon her. 

“Ah! tluat voice is still his own!” cried Mrs. ( oe- 
ingsby, throwing herself upon his bosom, and weiping 
afresh. 

“ Yes, (’atherine,” said the Pastor, regarding the agi¬ 
tated grouj) with all the tenderness of his sainted s])irit. 
“ A veil has fallen over the lustre of that beauty, you used 
to prize so much ! but it is a veil only; the light of heaven 
is still behind it!” 

It was not until this day of emotion was quite over, and 
tliat both Mrs. Coningsby and Alice had given their hands 
to the kneeling obeisance of Lorenzo, with rather the wel¬ 
come of kindred than of .superiors ; and the calming so¬ 
litude of night had schooled every heart to the necessity ol', 
at least, assuming tranquillity, that the little circle a'. 
Morcwick could fully feel the happiness of re-union. 

Before Louis quitted his chamber next morning, the 
usual domestic group were assembled in the breakfast 
room. Mr. Athelstoue, with pious gratitude, remarked to 
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Mrs. Coningsby on the trying circumstances of his ne- 
pliew'.s yet early life, and exulted in the integrity with 
whicli he had passed so fiery an ordeal. 

“ Yes,” returned she, “ but he has not escaped die 
marks ! ” and she shuddered while she wiped the starting 
tear from her eye. 

“ The soldiers of our heavenly captain,” rejoined the 
I’.istor, with a meek sigh, “ must struggle and conquer til! 
die end ; and then comes their rest, and their reward !” 

” Ilis discipline has been severe, indeed!” replied Mrs. 
(.'c-ningsby, with almost audible sobs ; “ but, altered as he 
is, ne\er <lid 1 behold affliction so dignified. Ilis eyes, in 
their brightest happiness, never looked so lovely as last 
night, ill the wordless anguish of his soul.” 

“ And yet, tiadicrine, you lament his bloom I” 

“ No, Mr. Atbclstonc, it is the cause of its loss that 
tills me with regret,” 

“ Hut I do," cried Alice; “ 1 lament the loss of all that 
was my former Louis ! his light,*‘ethereal steji, — his look 
of railiance — and his voice, — oh, its soul-entrancing glad¬ 
ness ! all gone, gone I ” 

“ Give him time, my child,” returned the Pastor ; “ the 
hand of recent sorrow is yet heavy on him. He must yield 
his tribute to Nature. Suffer him now, and Nature wtll 
reward us with an ample restoration of all his delighting 
powers.” 

Louis’s entrance checked the reply of Alice. And now 
he was welcomed to the dear domestic breakfast table, with 
smiles, instead of the tears which, on the foregoing night, 
had lingered in every eye until the hour of retirement. 

During the meal, Mr. Athclstone made the conversation 
cheerful, by turning it on general subjects, and jiarticu- 
larly enlarging on Sir Anthony’s improved manner of life. 
He had throw'n aside his old reprehensible habits; and, 
preferring the society of his family, passed his days in tin 
e()uablc current of domestic comfort and social respect¬ 
ability. Cornelia was now with him at Bath, whither he 
had been sent by his jihysicians. 

M’hile the Pastor pursued this discourse, and Louis listened 
to him with evident pleasure, Alice contemplated her cousin's 
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face and figure ; and at last wondered within herself, how 
she could have thought himself so greatly altered. If any 
change had taken place in his figure, it unquestionably was 
to its advantage. A certain martial dignity was added to 
its former pliant grace. It was now a form, v/ior every 
god had seemed to hare set his seal, to shape the perfect 
man ; before, it was that of a licautiful youth, — the dawn 
of this chequered but resplendent day ! 

If this were the case, it must then be his black garments 
which had at first struck her with some melancholy idea of 
a change in his person as well as face! She scanned that 
face with equal scrutiny. To her ])octic fancy, his still 
matchless smile played under the soft moonlight of his 
now pensive eyes, like the shadowed yet scintillating wave 
of her native stream. 

At the moment this romantic image crossed her mind, 
she descried a siiot of a deeper hue than the rest, and of 
the form and tint of a faded leaf, upon his cheek. 

“ Dear Louis!" said she, pressing affectionately to his 
side, and putting her finger on the place; “ what mark is 
that } It was not there when you left us ? " 

All her eousin’s wonted bloom suffnsod that pale check, 
and obliterated the mark, as site uttered the question. It 
was the remains of the wound he had received there, in 
defending the life of Don Ferdinand. 

“ Do not en(|uiie of all things, sweet Alice!” returned 
he, as he pressed her hand to his lijis. 

But he said it with an accent and a look so fraught with 
tenderness, and a something imjilied besides, that Ferdi¬ 
nand immediately occurred to her mind, though she knew 
not why, and, casting down her eyes with a blush, she 
again thought within herself — 

“ How could I think that Louis was altered ? ” 

Before the expiration of a week, he had communicated 
to the different members of the little circle, all that respcc. 
lively most interested each. But it was only when alone 
with his revered uncle, that he laid open the undisguised 
history of all that had befallen him, in his father’s calamities 
and his own; the undisguised confession of his trials, his dis¬ 
appointments, and the present unnatural torpor of his soul. 
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The Pastor, with the gentleness of affection, and a know¬ 
ledge that knew when to probe, to render the cure more radi¬ 
cal, entered on all these discussions with wisdom and tiuth. 
He show'ed Louis how mistaken had been his early con¬ 
ceptions of human nature; how idolatrous had been his 
estimation of beings, formed of the same ilust and ashes as 
himself. 

“ I told you this from the first, my child ! ” said he ; 
“ and though your lijis accorded, your spiiit would not be. 
lleve. Hut it is the error of most of us. We garnish 
finite man with the perfections of the infinite (iod. 
fall down and worship the image we have made. We 
pray to it; we rest on it. Hut we soon find our trust is 
in a ])iecc of clay. It has cars, and hears not; eyes, and 
secs not; and hanils that cannot help ! Yes, Louis, all 
earthly idols are little more than blocks of wood ; they 
might have been staves to hold us on our way; but when 
elevated to shrines, we find them things of nought. Now, 
my son, if we view all that are born of women, as erring 
creatures like ourselves, and accordingly love and assist, 
pardon and sustain them ; we shall support, and be sup- 
ported, through this travelling pilgrimage, till we at last 
lay down our heads in the grave, at peace with all man¬ 
kind. But, on the reverse, when we look for perfection, 
and meet error, wo are shocked ; we resent and abhor; 
we do not forgive, we will not excuse; and they become 
our enemies from desjtair, whom the tender charities of a 
(diristian spirit might have preserved as friends, and in 
time persuaded to the hope of unerring jmrity !” 

Louis acknowledged the truth of these observations. 
He had erred under them all, excepting that of not knowing 
how to jiardon ; and there, his heart bore witness to itself, 
tliat he could forgive the hand that stabbed him. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied he, “I know, that, in striving after 
excellence, to bear, and to forbear, is the duty of man on 
earth. Perfect virtue will be his ha])piness in heaven.” 

‘‘ You sigh, my dear Louis,” replied Mr. Athelstone, 
“ while you acknowledge this ! But so right a judgment, 
at so early an age, is cheaply purchased by the sweet mes 
of adversity ! Y ou know I told you, in my first letter, on 
s 3 
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the bogiiininp; of your misfortunes ; that, may be, you 
were only entered into a cloud, wliicll would shed forth a 
gentle shower to refresh your virtues — and the event has 
proved it, ” 

“ l»ut not with gentle showers ! ” replied Louis, with a 
smile of anguish. 

“ No, my child,” answered the Pastor ; “ but had you 
not retjuired it, they would not have been so heavy.” 

1 iielieve it, sir!” replied Louis, rising from his chair; 
“ J was proud, I was ambitious. The world rcigiietl in 
my heart, when you thought it possessed hy a better prin- 
ei])le. I was ignorant of my own state, till I w.as made to 
see — Hut we w'ill speak no further on it ! ” cried he, in¬ 
terrupting himself. “ It is over, — tjuiie over ;—buried 
deep, deeji — beneath the walls of Tetuan ! ” 

Louis had touched a string that made (‘very chord in his 
heart vibrate ; and he quitted the venerable presence, to 
recover composure in the recollections of solitude 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


The letters from Morewick, which announced to Sir An¬ 
thony Athclstone, then at Hath, the return of his nejihew, 
found the Baronet just recovering from a fit of the gout. 
He was seated in his great arm-chair, and Cornelia reading 
by his footstool, when die tidings were brought in. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, for either to set out on an imme¬ 
diate journey northward, was impossible; but the raptures 
of both were not less eloquent; and were expressed with 
boisterous joy, by the one; and the mild transport of per¬ 
fect happiness, from the lips of the other. 

Sir Anthony wrote to Morewick, that his physicians 
would allow him to set forward in a very short time ; 
when six horses should bring him with all speed to the 
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banks of the Coquet. But this ponnission was not granted 
so soon as he expected ; and, when it was accorded, the 
eircumstances attending rapid travelling were so hostile to 
his eonvaleseent state, that, within a stage of his own place 
of Athelstone manor, he was seized with a relapse. Cor- 
iselia got him to the house, hut no farther ; the gout had 
now made prisoners of both feet; and he was laid ujioii 
his couch, for, perhaps, a month to come, when she wrote 
to her cousin to tell him of tliis prevention to their pro¬ 
gress. 

Tile anticipated answer to this information was not dis¬ 
appointed. Louis set out for Athelstone. llis rece])tion 
there, was like that of the lost sheeji being found ; or the 
jirodigal son, returned from his hopeless wanderings. Tlie 
fatted c.alf was killed, and all the costly apparel brought 
forth, hy the tenantry, to honour the re-appearance of their 
master’s future heir. Sir Anthony fell on his neck ; and 
the happy Cornelia, standing bright in her beauty, like the 
I’alladian goddess her form and character resembled, looked 
on him with a sister’s love beaming through her tears. 

Time flew in this dear domestic circle. Louis ami Cor¬ 
nelia successively read and conversed, and amused the good- 
humoured invalid, in every jiossible way. And, what was 
less agreeable to the cousins, the neighbouring gentry were 
curious to renew their acquaintance with the young, and 
always animating, Be Montemar; but who was now re¬ 
turned amongst them, a politician, and a soldier. Some 
enjoyed his society, with the zest of highly intelligent 
minds ; others gathered from his olrservations, information 
and pleasure ; while the rest (and some of the older sort) 
listened, and questioned, and marvelled, with an absurd 
wonder, at such extraordinary knowledge, in a man not yet 
four and twenty. 

During his first visit to Athelstone, which was length¬ 
ened to more than a month, he received letters from Spain, 
from Martini and Ferdinand. The former told him, that 
he was still an unmolested occupier of the castle on the 
Ciuadalqiiivir. There was but one sentiment along its 
hanks: lamentation for Ripperda; whom they still desig¬ 
nated under the title of the Grral J>uke; while they ac- 
g 4 
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cuscd the present ministry of Spain, of having forced him 
into rebellion. His dying in the arms of the church, was 
a sufficient propitiation, in their eyes, for his short defec¬ 
tion. But that was not enough for their love; and 
masses were daily said, throughout Andalusia, for tlic re¬ 
pose of his soul. 

Martini’s duty of charity proceeded in a manner eijually 
graU’ful to the son of Rippcrda. General ***'*, in 
Gibraltar, and Ismail Gheriff in Barbary, continued zealous 
coiidjiitors in the good work; and many slaves were ran¬ 
somed, who had since arrived in Si)ain, full of thanks¬ 
giving to the hands which gave them freedom. 

Ferdinand's letter was of a less agreeable comi)Iexion. 
An air of restraint pervaded its communications; wliich 
induced Louis to believe, that his friend did not wish to 
let him see the whole hostility of the Spanish court against 
his father’s fame, and his own claims on the country. 
Ferdinand wrote of armaments by sea and land. This 
could no longer excite its former interest in the mind of 
his correspondent. He added, there were great schisms in 
the Sanctum Sanctorum of the Queen ; but there w.is one 
heail, acknowledged infallible by all j)artics, and that was 
Duke Wharton. He rode the government, as Jupiter did 
liis cloud ; and, in the same invisible manner, shot his 
thunderbolts ; every body knowing whence the shaft came, 
but nobody daring to mention the name that lanched it. 
However, he was lately gone to I’aris, to meet the lilcctress 
of Bavaria. 

“ I would 1 might never read of him, nor hear of him 
again!” exclaimed Louis, as he turned to tlie pages ivhich, 
spoke of the Marquis Santa C!ruz’s journey into Italy for 
the benefit of Marcella’s health. 

“ She has never recovered her close attendance on the 
two wounded cavaliers at Ceuta,” continued F'erdinand. 
“ The life of so worthless a being as 1 am, may have been 
dearly purchased ; but I will not say the same of my 
friend ! However, Marcella will not own to this cause of 
her illness. She rather believes it to be a punishment laid 
on her, for her long resistance to tlie wishes of my father, 
for her entire seclusion from the world. This idea was 
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fastened on her ; and though she lias tried the air of the 
Ursuliiu's in vain, all her petitions now are, to be fixed with 
our aunt, the abbess. 

Louis closed the letter, at this passage. The form of 
Marcella was then before him. She, whoso bloom of 
health, he was too sensible, had, in part, been sacrificed for 
him ! He recalled her, as she used to sit, evening after 
evening, by his apparently unohserving side, in that sad 
chamber of suffering at (.’euta. In those hours, the bright 
moon of tliat clear atmosphere, shining through the solitary 
window, fell direct on her face. It was jiale from watch¬ 
ing ; but her eyes were often fixed on the orb ; and the 
exi>ression of her countenance, ever reminded him of Mil¬ 
ton’s lines :— 


So dear to Ileavon n saintlv cliastity, 

That, wIm tvoul is fnuml snu-erflv I'Uft’, 

A tilt I'vmfil aiigfU JaetjUfy h(‘r , 

'I'cll licT oJ Imigs, tlut no giti's c.ir < .in Iicmf; 
Till oft con nse with hcavonlj hahitanls 

to c vt 21 hoain on th' outward fchapo, 
i'lu* unpolli tod ttinple iit tho innnl, 

And turns i. by dcgioes t«» the aoul’s. essence, 
Till all be i: lauc immortal 1 ’* 


When he used to repeat these lines to himself in her 
presence, and gazing u]ion that form, whicli already ap- 
jieared half angel ; he did not sigh, when they closed with 
the remembrance of the vow, urged on her by her father. 
Why then did separation make a change ? IThy did her 
image haunt him } Why did his heart feel as if it had 
received another deatli-stroke, when he read, it was now 
her own repeated wish, to retire into the convent of the 
IJrsulincs ? 

Ilis bosom’s deepest grief whispered the solution to this 
mystery. While his father lived in exile, Louis could he 
conscious to no feeling that did not point at him. That 
absorbing intcrc.st gone, the repressed .sympathie.s of his 
heart streamed towards this attraction; and he found, that 
he loved, and had most inexplicably dared to hope! Hut 
this letter extinguished the vain chimera. He was made 
sensible, that the object of his tendcrest thoughts had never 
been more to him than a Sixter of Merry; that her uncon. 
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scious eyes, liad never looked a dearer laiii;;nage; that she 
■was now jiassing from him, by her own wish, for ever. 

“ Then, be it so ! ” said he, strikinp; his breast; “ 1 
deserve this new misery, for my most extravagant pre- 
s\nnption.” 

A few weeks after the receipt of these letters, Sir An. 
thony Athelstone was so completely recovered, as to meili- 
tate the transfer of himself and family to Bamhorough. 
hir. Athelstone's little household had been some time re¬ 
moved to Lindisfarnc; and the pro.spect of the whole party 
being re-united under the venerable roof, was impatiently 
anticipated by them all. But the Baronet being one in 
the domestic circle of the Bastorage, was to be yet further 
postponed. The King had died the beginning of the 
month; and Sir Anthony was suddenly summoned to town, 
by order of his successor, (icorge the Second, to receive 
Ills Majesty's commands respecting the civil management 
of his northern counties. Other great landholders, north 
of the Humber, had received the same writ; and without 
tlemur, the Baronet set forward, with his nearest neighbour, 
to obey the summons of their new King. 

Louis and Cornelia had their uncle’s injunctiotis to pro¬ 
ceed immediately to Bamhorough ; and either invite the 
family of the Pa.storage to be their guests till his return 
or, if they preferred it, cross over and take up their tem¬ 
porary abode at Lindisfame. 

It was a fine morning, in the month of June, when they 
set off from Athelstone manor. Lorenzo, who would never 
lose sight of his master, rode by the side of the carriage. 
The usual outriders kept their stations before and be¬ 
hind. 

The cousins being together alone for so many hours, 
various subjects passed in review before them ; and none 
of deeper interest, than the mutual attachment of Fer¬ 
dinand and Alice. 

*• 1 wish,” continued Cornelia, “ that my sister could 
have pitied, without loving him.” 

But is it not natural to love what we pity } ” 

‘‘ Not always,” replied she: “ we must admire, to 
love." 
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“ And may we not admire what we pity?” enquired 
Louis, the secret of whose heart was prompting these 
ijuestions. 

“In some cases,” returned Cornelia; “ hut surely not 
in Alice’s, when she first knew Don Ferdinand. And how 
she could fix her pure affections on one his father acknow¬ 
ledged to have been very blameworthy, has ever been an 
inexplicable wonder to me.” 

“ His melancholy was contrition for his offences, Cor¬ 
nelia,” replied her cousin ; “ and Alice, admiring the 
principle, on your own argument, loved him.” 

“ It maybe so!” replied her sister, with a smile; 
“ but were 1 to choose, it should he an unsullied tablet!" 

Louis shook his head. “ Then, my sweet cousin, you 
must go to heaven for it! ” 

Cornelia shook her head in return. 

“ You are an amiable sccjitic, my Cornelia ; and Heaven 
grant, time may not be the teacher to you, it has been to 
me ! ” 

“ Louis,” answered she, with a tender seriousness, 
“ will you not be offended, if I make a candid rejdy to 
that invocation ? ” 

“ Nothing that you would say can offend me.’’ 

“ Tlien,” replied she, “ had you not deserted your 
youthful standard of female ])erfection—” She paused, and 
feared to go on. Louis completed the sentence. 

“ You would say, 1 should not have been disappointed 
in the Countess Altheim !”—A heightened colour was on 
his cheek, as he spoke. 

“ Forgive me! ” cried his cousin ; “ 1 was indelicate, nay 
cruel, in making the reference.” 

“ Not cruel,” returned he; “ for she is now no more 
to me, than the recollection of a hideous dream. My 
imagination, not my heart, was the victim of her delu¬ 
sions.” 

“ Ah, Louis!” cried Cornelia, again forgetting herself 
in the earnestness of her remarks; “ it was something 
like your infatuation for Duke Wharton. My uncle al. 
ways called him a splendid mischief; and, happily, the 
writ of outlawry has banished him this country for ever. 
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But you have long been convinced of his worthlessness; 
and I thank Heaven for your second escape, from similar 
delusions! ” 

Louis did not answer, but gratefully put his cousin’s 
hand to his lips. She resumed. 

“ Indeed, when you wrote of her to my uncle, and, 
under your best impressioii.s, too, dwelt so much on her 
beauty, and her preference for you, we could no way make 
ourselves esteem her, or believe her capable of making 
you dually happy. Dare I venture to go on, Louis 

“ Ves; you arc a gentle Jihysician!” replied he, with a 
forced smile; “ and man’s vanity needs a i>robe!” 

“Now, the Lady Marcella!” continued (lornelia — 
Louis prevented himself from starting—“ you wrote little 
of her, and you have said less; but it was always of her 
virtues; and in such few words, we saw her fairer, than 
the proud beauty of \'ienna.” Again Cornelia j)auscd, 
and looked on her cousin, whose face was now bent on his 
hand. She rather hesitatingly i)roceeded. “ M'e wished, 
and thought, that, had it not been for the vow anticipated 
by Ferdinand, you might have found her nearer to your 
first ideas of female excellence, and repaid her goodness to 
you, with your love.” 

Louis did not speak, hut still kept his head in its re¬ 
clining position. She saw the struggle of a suppressed 
sigh, which would have been a sufficient response; and, 
grieved at the pain she had unconsciously excited, she ten¬ 
derly i)rcssed his hand. 

“ Louis,” said she, in a tremulous voice, “ could I have 
conjectured this — But 1 begin to think I have been very 
inhuman!’’ and the tears sprang to her eyes, as she 
spoke. 

“ Not so,’’ replied he; “ you have all of human soft, 
ness, without its weakness. And, that 1 may emulate 
you, my tlomelia, there are some subjects 1 would rather 
avoid.” 

Cornelia did not answer this, nor ask another question; 
his emotion declared itself. And, turning to the other side 
of the carriage, she affected to gaze out of the window; 
hut it was to allow her tears to flow, unnoticed, down her 
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checks. Thougli she had never known the jiassion, she 
pitied its struggles ; she loved the sufferer, dear as a hro- 
thcr ; and, at that moment, would have surrendered her 
own blameless life, if, by that means, she could have pur¬ 
chased the happiness of Louis with the angeUe Marcella. 


CHArTEH XXXV. 

Durino these conferences, the tlay gradually declined into 
red billowy clouds, till the whole heavens were overcast, 
and the pregnant vapour hung on every hill. A chill, un¬ 
natural to tile season of the year, pervaded the air; wtiile, 
at times, a steam of sulphureous vapour desccndeil from the 
sky, and rendered the atmosphere hot to suffocation. With 
the gathering clouds, the evening soon deepened into night; 
and, in the midst of <i succession of wide moors, this fearful 
canopy developed itsell' to the travellers, in all the horrors 
of a temjiest. It was profoundly dark, though the hour 
coulil not be much beyond the time of twilight; but the 
violence of all the seasons seemed accumulated in this tre¬ 
mendous storm. Thunder and lightning, sleet and rain, 
and furious hurricanes of wind, menaced the travellers in 
every blast. The postilions lost their way: sometimes 
])lunging into plashes of W'ater, at other times struggling in 
a morass; but at every step encountering some new obstacle, 
and some new danger. 

Several hours passed in dreadful wandering over dreary 
fella, where the yawning coal-pits, scattered over their 
bosom, were not the least objects of fear to the bewildered 
drivers. 

Louis became alarmed for the health, as well as the im¬ 
mediate personal safety, of his cousin. It appeared to him 
she could hardly escape some dangerous cold; for, owing to 
the frequent jeopardy of the carriage, in the difficult and 
trackless road, he let the windows down, for fear of the 
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glass injuring her, in case of an overturn. lie drew up the 
blinds in their stead ; but, from their construction, little of 
the outward weather could be excluded, and the whole 
weight of the storm drove in upon her, till she was wet 
through. lie had covered her with his coat; but .ill could 
not shield her from the deluge, and piercing blast, of tliet 
furious night. She shivered, and shrunk close into the cor¬ 
ner of the carriage, in spite of her resolution not to distress 
liira by showing herself affected by what was hopeless of 
remedy, till the morning light should show them where 
they were. 

In the midst of this compvdsory resignation, the carriage 
made a violent rebound, and stuck fast in the mud behind ; 
while the horses plunged and reared with such strength, ,;s 
to threaten its instant overturn in the morass. 

Lorenzo dismounted ; and, throwing open the door, Louis 
leaped out, and taking Cornelia in his arras, who was almost 
fainting from exhaustion, he carried her out of the reach of 
the wheels and refractory horses. One of the servants ap¬ 
proached him at the moment, and told him tlie accident had 
been occasioned by the breast of one of the leaders .striking 
against the angle of a atone hovel. “ It was a miserable, 
uninhabited shed ; but would give shelter to IMiss Coningshy 
till they could see what might be done to release the car¬ 
riage.” 

Revived at hearing of any refuge from the elements, 
Cornelia exerted herself to obey the suggestions of the ser¬ 
vant ; and Louis, equally glad of so providential a shelter, 
aujiportcd her tottering steps through the muddy ground. 
The hovel appeared of considerable extent, from the length 
of wall they had to grope along before they reached the en¬ 
trance ; for door it had none. Louis bent under the low 
rafter; and, leading Cornelia in, found his way obstructed 
by heaps of dried turf. On one of these heaps she jiroposed 
.seating herself, tiU her cousin had enquired after the injury 
of the horse, and given his judgment on what wa.s best to 
he done for the extrication of their vehicle. 

Louis knew her too well to fear that solitude and dark¬ 
ness alone could create any alarm in her mind ; and having 
seen her harassed spirits a little revived by the coniparatit e 
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ECBurity of the place, he had just consented to quit her for 
a short time, when Lorenzo re-entered, wdth a gUmmerinf; 
lamp which he had rescued from the carriage. All the 
others had been extinguished, in succession, by the storm ; 
and this was following their fate, when the jnompt Italian 
seized it from its hook, and brought it in to light a few turfs 
to warm (lornelia. 

She took it; and, dismissing her cousin and Lorenzo to 
tlieir exertions without, witli her own unpractised hands 
she gathered some of the moor fuel into a distant corner 
from the rest, aiul soon spread a cheering glow through the 
dreary habitation. Lorenzo ran in with a flask of oil fron. 
one of the postilions’ pockets, and replenished her lam]) - 
he told her the w'ouiuled horse had been loosened from the 
harness, and Louis w'as then examining the injury. After 
this information, he left her. 

AV’hile the group without were attcmj)ting to raise the 
carriage from the bog, (.'ornelia sat anxiously attending to 
their alternate voices of ho])c, and the disajipointing plunges 
of the vehicle into the treacherous soil. In the midst of this 
solicitude, she thought she heard sounds of another im])ort; 
and, listening, found they were repeated low and heavily, as 
from some person in a dying extremity. She turiusl hei 
head in the direction whence they came; and, as she held 
her breath, to hear more distinctly, the moans became 
louder, and drew her eye to a narrow doorway, in the side 
of tile intermediate mud wall, at some distance from where 
she sat. AV^thout once considering that there might be 
danger to herself in exjiosing herself alone to the human 
being or beings she might iiiid there, she thought only of 
succouring distrc.-is; and, taking up her lamj), made hei 
way over the scattered turf, to the miserable, half-shut 
door. 

It let her into a part of the hovel even more dismal than 
the one she had loft ; for here was the confusion and stench 
of old worm-eaten sheepskins, broken tar-tubs, and iron 
implements of the shepherd’s life, lying about in rust and 
disorder. In the middle of the apartment, something dark 
was spread on the floor; from that wretched bed the moans 
jirocecded. I’robably the poor tenant of this lonely sheep- 
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cot lay perishing there, under the toil of his occupation, 
without the sup])ort of necessary nourishment, or the com¬ 
fort of a companion, to soothe him in the last moments of 
over-tasked nature! 

She stepped gently towards the object of her pity. As 
she drew near, she saw the bed was a heaji of these mould¬ 
ering fleeces, half covered with a cloak, on wLich lay the 
suffering person. 

Cornelia hent over it; and, holding the lamji so as to 
distinguish what was beneath, beheld, not the siiualid shape 
of poverty and comfortless old age, but a man in the garb of 
a gentleman ! His dress was disordered, and clotted with 
the slime of the morass ; but his figure, the contour (,f 
which she thought .she had never seen equalled, needed no 
embellishment to show its consummate elegance, though 
now motionless in the torpor of approaching death. 

Cornelia’s astonishment was not so great as to supersede 
the active exercise of the benevolence which had brought 
her to his side. She bent down ; and, placing the lamp on 
the ground, with her trembling hands attempted to turn the 
face of the dying person from the stifling wool in which it 
was now sunk. When she had accomplisl'.cd what she 
wished, her jiitying admiration was not less attracted to 
that face, than it had been to the figure of the unhappy 
sufferer. It was as pale and motionless as marble; and as 
perfect in every line of manly lineament, as the finest statue 
that ever lay under the chisel of the sculptor. A majesty, 
almost more than human, was stamped on the brow, on 
which her eyes were riveted. 

But too true a groan of suffering mortality broke the 
fixture of those godlike lijis. It was that of acute pain ; 
and she took up the lamp, to see if she could find its im¬ 
mediate cause. She then saw that the linen on his breast 
was stained and stiff with blood. She put her hand upon 
that part of his linen where the blood-stain was the widest, 
and in the act felt a gaping wound. He shrunk under the 
touch, and convulsively opened his eyes. They were shut as 
suddenly; and, in a low voice, he hardly articulated,— 

“ Where am 1 ? ” 

" In a wretched place,” replied Cornelia; “ but with 
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those ivho or:ly wait the morning light to bear you to one of 
comfort. ” 

On the first sounds of her voice, the sufferer appeared to 
struggle to bear the light with his eyes; but it was beyond 
their power. He tried to speak — 

“ If 1 live—” said he. Hut a sudden agony rushing 
through his frame arrested the rest; and, turning his face 
again upon the dark pillow, Cornelia thought that moment 
was his last. 

She clasped her hands, in the wordless sympathy of 
human nature. Had she then beenrbrought through tlie 
horrors of the still raging tempest, at that dismal hour of 
night, to this lonely hovel, to close the eyes of a forlorn 
stranger,— to perform the last offices to the beloved son or 
husband of some tender mother, or doating wife, who must 
“ long look for him who never could return 1” 

“ Louis, Louis!” cried she, in accents of ])ity and dis¬ 
may. Louis heard the cry, and the tone struck him with 
an alarm that instantly brought him into the hovel. Lorenzo 
followed his master, and both rushed through the chamber, 
in which she was not to be found, into the one whence the 
light gleamed. She pointed, without being able to speak, to 
the heap on the floor. Seeing her agitated state, Louis flew 
to support her. Lorenzo stepped towards the wretched bed; 
and tile rays of the lamp resting upon the marks of blood, 
he started back, and exclaimed — 

“ Santa Maria! A murdered man !” 

Cornelia gasped at this enunciation of his actual death ; 
and Louis, wliilc he held her faster to his heart, instinctively 
moved towards the terrific object. Her feet readily obeyed 
the humane impulse of his ; anti, sinking on her knee by 
the side of the motionless stranger, she ventured to put her 
hand on his, expecting to feel the chill of death. 

" He is warm ! ” cried she, looking up in the face of her 
cousin. He had caught a glimpse of the figure as it lay, 
and she saw him pale and trembling. Lorenzo stooped to 
raise the dying man ; but Louis suddenly pushed his ser¬ 
vant aside, and for a moment hung over the bed. He bent 
to the head that was smothered uji in the wool j and, 
touching it, with a susjjense of soul he had only felt once 
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before, lie turned that lifeless face upwards. His nerveless 
hands let go their hold ; and it would have fallen back into 
its loathsome pillow_, had not the watchful care of Cornelia 
caught it on lier arm. 

“ My God ! my God ! ” exclaimed he, as, recoiling from 
the bed, he hid his face in his hands, '• to what am I 
reserved ?" 

Cornelia did not move from her position ; but her eyes 
were now fixed on her cousin. The emotions of his mind 
shook his frame to convulsion, though he gave no second 
utterance to his thoughts. 

“ Who was it, then, wliose deathfnl face now lay on her 
arm.^” fehe had seen by her cousin’s countenance, on the 
first view of the sufferer, that he knew him ; and she now 
contemplated the silent agonies of a more than common 
grief! Her hand instinctively moved to the heart of the 
stranger. 

“ Lorenzo,” said she, in a low voice, as if alike afraid to 
wake the dead, or to disturb the hving, “ feel! surely there 
is a |)ulse!” 

Lorenzo olx'yed, but not so gently as her tender touch : 
the sufferer started in (Cornelia’s arms, and murmured a few 
inarticulate sounds. Louis heard them, as a voice from the 
dead ; and, springing forward, was again at his side. 

“ He lives, (Cornelia!” cried he. “ We must .search his 
wounds: he may yet be saved ! ” 

“ Who is he?"asked Corneha, in a tone that echoed 
the deep interest of his own. 

“ He is my friend,” anstvered Louis. But he checked 
himself from saying more ; for his heart smote him with the 
true response, “ My bitterest enemy !” 

Heavy groans succeeded the few half-uttered sounds 
from the lips of ATharton. It was he that Louis recognised 
in this lone alwde of murder ! It was the blood, his boiling 
vengeance had once wished to .shed, which now stained the 
ground around ! Louis .shuddered. God alone knew his 
gratitude at that moment, for having saved him from the 
perdition of that revenge. Again he stooped to the sufierer; 
and finding that, as he and Lorenzo attempted to raise him, 
the symptom of pain was most acute when they appeared to 
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press on liis left shoulder, Louis concluded that on that spot 
was the principal injury. 'J’hough Wharton ap]K‘ared sen¬ 
sible to bodily anguish, his other faculties were too con¬ 
fused to have any perception of what was now passing 
around him. 

On examining farther, which his anxious attendants 
did with the tenderest care, they found his shoulder dis¬ 
located, and a frightful wound in his breast, made by some 
jagged instrument. The blood was stanched over it by 
the cold of tile night. Louis had no sooner removed the 
stiffened linen, and a broad blue riband, part of which had 
been stabbed into the wound, than tlie blood began to flow 
afresh. Cornelia trembled, as the pure crimson trickled 
over the hand of her cousin. He shuddered also, but it 
was from a different reflection. She gave him a handker¬ 
chief from her neck, to well up what, she feared, might 
be the last effort of life. The heart’s surgery was then in 
the hands of Louis ; and by the time he had bound up the 
wound, and compo.sed the shoulder, so as to jiroduce the 
least jiossible pain until he could reach proper assistance, 
a servant came in from without, to say the carriage was 
brought into a tolerable state for proceeding. 

The violence of the storm had subsided, and one of the 
outriders had found his way back, with tidings of a secure 
track. Another had brought a herd.sman, whom he had 
engaged to guide the carriage over the waste, into the 
direct northern road. 

On enquiry of this man, Louis found they were now in 
the midst of Wansbeck Moor; a terrible wilderness of 
bituminous slime, exhausted coal-pits, and pasture land, so 
marshy as to be poison, rather than aliment, to the poor 
cattle, grazing on its treacherous surface. But, as it 
possessed a few causeways of firmer texture, which the 
wretched herdsmen had raised for their own convenience, 
less practised travellers, sometimes, used them as cross¬ 
roads; and often, as might be expected, were led astray, 
or into no very insignificant nightly perils. Such had 
been the temptation, and the issue, to die postilions of He 
Montemar’s travelling equipage. 

When all was prepared in the coach, the wounded Duke 
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was carried into it, between Louis and Lorenzo. None 
knew who he was but the bleeding heart of him who had 
once been his friend. At the unavoidable changes of po¬ 
sition, his suficrings became so grievous, that every sound 
went to the soul of (lornelia; she now felt both for the 
invalid and her cousin, whose interest in this unknown’s 
recovery she saw, not in words, but in the pale check and 
searching eye with which he composed every thing that 
could yield the sufferer case. 

In her conversations with Louis, concerning Germany 
and Spain, she had heard him speak of estimable per¬ 
sons belonging to both countries; but who, of them all, 
was now before her, she could form no conjecture; for 
though he spoke of several with considerable regard, yet 
he had not given her to understand that he had conceived 
a friendship for any one of them, so exclusive as that which 
was now manifested in his silent, but ceaseless attentions 
to the noble stranger. That he was noble in other re¬ 
spects besides the stamp of nature, was apparent to her, 
from the riband of some order, which had hung on his 
breast under his linen. A badge was suspended to it, 
which she had observed Louis conceal the moment he had 
extricated the riband, he putting them, without remark, 
into his own bosom. 

The travellers were now in the carriage; and the rain 
having ceased, the wind that remained did the service of 
dispersing the clouds; so that the moon sometimes ap¬ 
peared, ami Louis began to hojx* they might reach More- 
wick about sunrise. The dell in the moor, from which 
they started, w'as not more than three hours’ journey to 
Warkworth ; a little town, aliout two miles from the hall; 
and he gave orders that, in passing through it, a surgeon 
should he called up, to follow the carriage to Morcwick. 

As they journeyed forward, tvith the stranger’s head in 
the lap of Cornelia, and Louis supporting the fractured 
shoulder on his knees, her cousin told her, in a suppressed 
tone, that it was necessary, for a time, the invalid should 
remain in ignorance that he was at Morewick Hall, and 
who were his present attendants. “ Therefore,” continued 
Louis, “ your Chnstian charity must take charge of his 
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comforts; and, as you love my peace, neither ask hi* 
name, nor let him hear that of Louis do Montemar!” 

“ Not ask his name!" repeated Cornelia, looking? down 
ipon the deathly face on her lap; “ what has he done to 
be ashamed of it ? ” 

Louis turned almost of the same ashy hue: “ Do men 
never seek concealment, but from infamy ? ” 

“ I would not think so ill of any man you could love,” 
replied she; “ and certainly not of this;” her eye again 
falling on tlie finely-composed features before her; “ for 
here the finger of Heaven seems to have written true 
nobleness.” 

“ Cornelia,” returned Louis, “ when we obey the com¬ 
mands of Him, who told of the Samaritan binding up the 
wounds of the stranger, anti bade us do likewise; he did 
not say, Enquire of his virtues first; but, See his misery, 
and relieve it!” 

There was an air of reproof in this remark; a some¬ 
thing of asperity, that Cornelia could not understand; and, 
instead of its raising doubts in her mind, relative to the 
character of the stranger, she cast down her eyes in silence, 
to conjecture what she had done to merit such unusual 
harshness from the unerring candour of her cousin. The 
features her meditating gaze dwelt on, were, to her, an 
unimpeachable witness of good within. But what would 
she have felt, could she have been told, at that moment, 
that the object of Louis’s distracted thoughts, and of her 
own then unqualified pity and admiration, was the de¬ 
lusive, the treacherous, the outlawed Duke Wharton! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

On the travellers’ arrival at Morewick, the orders of its 
present temporary master were strictly obeyed. Duke 
Wharton was laid in an airy, but remote chamber; and 
a surgeon, with every proper assistant, in attendance day 
T 3 
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anj night. Tlie Duke’s shoulder was set, and his wound 
probed. 

A fever came on; and, for some time, he remained in 
a strange dreamy sort of inanity, which threatened his 
wound with mortification. Hut no watching, nor hope, 
lessness, could weary the cares of Cornelia. 

Louis also hovered near; and the medicines passed 
through his hand to that of Cornelia, when the burning 
lip of Wharton turned from all other persuasions. As 
the fever gained ground, his dcUrium became absolute. 
Yet it was never violent, but uttered in low and half 
articulated murmurs; he often muttered the names of De 
Montemar and llipperda. 

When she first heard the latter, her eye instinctively 
turned upon her cousin; and such an expression of horror 
was then in his countenance, that, struck with a namclc.ss 
terror, she started from her chair. Louis rose, and quitted 
the room ; and he did not return any more that day. 

The next morning brought intelligence that amazed 
him. A letter from Santa Cruz, dated Harwich ; and the 
Marchioness, and Marcella, were with him ! Louis felt a 
sudden rush of joy overpower his heart. The only breast 
on which he would have laid his wearied head, and there 
have found a rest, and balm for all his sorrows, was no 
longer divided from him by lands and seas! Marcella 
was in England! 

“ Yes!" cried he, “ she alone could renew the charm 
of life to me! But the vow of separation is in her heart; 
and there, too, 1 am to find the world a desert! ’’ He 
sighed, and the transient light of happiness passed from 
his bosom. 

On reading the Marquis’s letter witli more composed 
attention, he found, that this voyage to England was on 
a diplomatic errand ; and till that was accomplished, by 
an interview with the Spanish ambassador in London, 
Santa Cruz could not proceed with his family to Lindis- 
farne, the object of their visit. Marcella's illness, after 
defying all changes of air, had been so increased by fatigue, 
the Marchioness would not stir from Harwich, tiU rest 
should renew her strength; and, in consequence, the Mar- 
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quis was a prisoner with them, until Louis should arrive, 
to assist Ferdinand, in the care and journey of his mother 
and sister, to the hospitable roof of Lindisfarne. 

On Louis turning to the date of this letter, he found it 
had heen written several days, and must have licen unduly 
delayed in its progress. No time, therefore, was to be lost 
in welcoming his best friends, the friends of his lather's 
memory! to the land which, he trusted, was now to be his 
undisturbed home. He despatched a messenger to his 
uncle at Lindisfarne, to prepare him for the arrival of the 
illustrious Spaniards; hut before he communicated to (lor. 
nelia the necessity for his temporary absence, he sent for 
the Duke’s surgeon. 

That gentleman answered his agitated enquiries, with 
more truth than sympathy. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ if a material change do not take place 
in the course of eight and forty hours, it) that time, he 
must breathe his last.” 

“ Then I dare not hope to see him alive, should I be 
absent three days.” 

“ I fear not,” replied the surgeon. 

Louis left tlie room. 

He passed along tlie silent galleries, for it was now a 
very late hour, to the chamher of his friend. 

“ Wharton! ” cried he, as he stood alone, by the side of 
the Duke’s couch, and gazed, as he thought, for the last 
time, on his face, “is it thus we arc to part ? ” He took 
the inanimate hand; and, wringing it lietweeii his, held it 
for a long time in tlie agony of his mind. 

“ C) blighted affection ! 'renderness, mourning that man 
is frail! Here stand, and feel that thine is the canker-worm 
that eats into the heart! ” 

The unconscious violence, with which Louis clasped the 
hand of him he once loved and trusted, roused the dormant 
faculties of Wharton, to some perception. His eye opened ; 
but it turned vacantly, and without recognition, on the 
anguished face of liis friend; and, heavily sighing, he fell 
back on the pillow. 

“ Here, vanity of man, and pride of intellect, behold 
thyself!” cried tile inward soul of Louis, smiting his breast. 

X 4 
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“ Here is all that woman ever admired, or man envied! 
all that betrayed him to dishonour ! all that bound me to 
deplore him, and to love him to the end ! Wharton, — 
farewell! ” 

Louis could not utter a dearer a])pellative, than the low 
breathing of that ever-beloved name ; and with a death- 
chill at his heart, he pressed the unconscious hand to his 
lips, and rushed from the room. 

Cornelia met him in the antechamber. She observed his 
extraordinary agitation ; and without a preface, which he 
had not sufficient self-command even to attempt, he in¬ 
formed her of his summons to the south-east coast, and of 
the probable event before his return. 

“ Cornelia,” said he, “ to what a scene may I leave 
you! But should the last extremity come,—sliould he 
then be sensible, and he chance to name me, — tell him 
under whose roof he dies, — and he will then know, he may 
die in peace! ’’ 

“ Louis,” returned she, “ you do indeed leave me to 
an awful task! I cannot regard one you appear to love so 
much, with a common compassion. Trust me, and tell me 
who he is ? ” 

“ I dare not. — For his life, short as it may be, I dare 
not,” repeated her cousin. “ Too soon may it be revealed, 
and then you will respect my reasons. And, for his 
knowledge of where he is ; only in the case of his naming 
me, with the anguish, that is now wringing my heart 
for him,—only, in that case, say, his last friend was Louis 
de Montemar!” 

“ Your emotions arc terrible!” cried Cornelia, clinging 
to her cousin’s arm. “ What do you leave me to suppose, 
by such inscrutable mystery? Oh, Louis, except when 
speaking of your father, 1 never saw you shaken thus!” 

“For my sake, Cornelia!” replied he, “enquire no 
furtlier. Should he be no more, jlreserve the sacred remains, 
till 1 return ; they at least shaU sleep in peace. There is 
no enmity in the grave.” 

At the dawn of the morning, which succeeded Louis’s 
departure for Harwich, the Duke awoke to a perfect per¬ 
ception of his state, his wounds, and his danger. He 
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remembered every event, which had hroup.ht him into that 
perilous condition ; his secret missions from the Kings of 
Spain and of France, to examine into the aptness of the 
jmblic mind in Scotland, and in the border counties of 
England, to receive a foreign army, headed by the exiled 
prince. — To do this, unsuspected, and to avoid the for¬ 
feiture of his head, should he be found in England after 
his attainder, he had di.sguised himself, at Hamburgh, as a 
German merchant; and there engaged two resolute men, 
of the country, to be his servants. They served the 
seeming trader, with suflicient fidelity during his Scottish 
progress. He came southward ; and now he had to recall, 
what terminated his first day’s journey. He recollected 
being thrown from his restive horse, in the storm and 
darkne.ss of Wansheck Fells; also, that the accident had 
dislocated his .shoulder ; and that his two servants, by his 
own orders, had taken him into a hovel by the roadside. 
In attempting to set the dislocated limb, which he had 
also directed them to do, their awkwardness had occasioned 
him so much pain, that he fainted under the unsuccessful 
operation. He remembered, that when he recovered from 
his swoon, which he did with an extraordinary sickness at 
the heart, he had put his hand to his side, where the 
peculiar sensation was, and drawn it back covered with 
blood. No answer was then returned to his immediate 
call upon his servants. This silence, uninterrupted by 
any thing but the raging storm without, had confirmed his 
su.spicious, that the villains had given him his death-wound; 
and were fled witli their booty. He, however, thrust the 
linen of his shirt into the w'ound; and had lain half dead 
with pain and exhaustion, till all was lost in insen-sibility. 
From that hour, he knew nothing, till he now opened his 
eyes, and looked around. He saw himself on a comfortable 
bed, instead of the wretched litter on which he had believed 
himself left to perish! he must, then, be in the hands of 
some benevolent person!—but how brought, or where resi¬ 
dent, he could not guess. 

At this moment of conjecture, Cornelia heard him move, 
and gently put aside the curtain. Her eyes met the sur¬ 
prised fixture of his. But it was no longer with the glare 
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of fever, with the wild flashes of delirium ; the light of 
recovered reason was there, and the enquiring gaze of gra¬ 
titude. If she had thought his face perfect in manly 
beauty, while it was insensible, or only moved by a dis¬ 
tempered spirit, what were her impressions, when his in¬ 
telligent mind was restored to all its powers, and it shone 
out in those eyes, and in that countenance ? 

Even her self-controlled spirit trembled before the re¬ 
sistless influence ; and, with a failing voice, she answered 
his respectful demand of where he was. 

“ Under the roof of a gentleman ; my kinsman.” 

Wharton considered for a moment. — “ Ilis name, 
lady.^" 

“ Your present critical state,” replied she, “ docs not 
permit me to answer that qnestion.” 

An immediate supposition, that he was a prisoner, shot 
through the mind of the Duke. 

“ 1 am, then, in the house of an enemy! ” cried he, start¬ 
ing on his arm; “ and your benevolence, madam, would 
spare me the truth! ” 

“ No,” answered Cornelia, astonished at the sujiposition; 
or, rather, gazing on him with renewed anxiety, for fear 
his delirium was returning; “he is your friend — your 
anxious friend. And, while he enjoined me not to mention 
his name in your hearing; he likewise refused me, and all 
in this house, the knowledge of yours.” 

“ That is sufficient!” replied Wharton. 

“ Madam, whoever your friend may be, this caution 
does, indeed, manifest him to he mine. I am wdtliout 
guess, on the subject; nor will I seek to penetrate, what 
he wishes to conceal. But you may answer me, how 1 
came under this generous care!" 

Cornelia briefly related (though without betraying whence 
she came, or whither she was going,) the events of the 
moor. 

“ Then I am still in Northumberland?” replied Whar¬ 
ton. He pansed, and added, “ There are some names in 
this country I would enquire after; hut—” and he paused 
again. “ It is better I should not. My last hours shall 
not injure any man.” 
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Tlicrc were sensations within him that made him murmur 
to himself the conrluding sentence. And Cornelia, seeing, 
hy the sudden lividness which overspread his so lately re¬ 
animated countenance, that some unhappy change was re¬ 
curring, rose from her chair, and summoned his medical 
assistants. 

They were closed up, for nearly an hour, with their 
I)atient. At the door of the ante-room f'ornelia met them ; 
and, with a dawning liope in hei heart, to which his re- 
I’overy to reason had given birth, .she hastily enquired their 
ojnnion of the invalid. 

“ That he may last till to-morrow morning; but not 
beyond it," refilled the superior surgeon. 

She heard no more; though his colleagues spoke also, 
giving their various reasons for this judgment. She stood 
hciiumbed ; but showed no other sign of the blow on her 
heart, while, bowing their heads, the party left her. She 
tlien walked steadily to her own chamber; and there, 
throwing herself on her knees before Heaven, petitioned for 
its mercy, to heal so prized a friend of her beloved cousin. 

“ Thy hand alone!" crietl she, “ and on that alone I 
now confide ! ” ' 

She was soon after summoned to the side of the dying 
stranger. He had requested the use of jicn and ink, and 
that the lady he had seen would allow him to sec her once 
more, f'ornelia took what he required, and hastened to 
his apartment. 

He was propped in die bed hy the attentive hands of 
Lorenzo; who remained, by the invalid’s directions, after 
the entrance of Cornelia. The paleness of watching and 
anxiety was in her face; the flush of pain, mental and 
bodily, on Wharton’s. She drew near him. 

“ Noble lady,” said he, “ your physicians are honest 
men. They have told me, my hours are numbered ; that 
I have but a short time, in which to express my thanks to 
your humanity; and to make up my accounts w'ith the 
world. Will you indulge me with the means” 

He stretched his hands towards the writing materials. 

Cornelia’s sight seemed leaving her, but she gave him 
the pen; and moved to withdraw. He had begun to write; 
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but at her motion, he looked up, and entreated her, as well 
as Lorenzo, to remain; to bear witness that the papers he 
was writing were penned by his own hand. 

She retook her place, and soon found her presence ne¬ 
cessary ; for he was often faint under his task. He took 
restoiatives from her hand; but in spite of all her per¬ 
suasions to the contrary, always re.cominenced it. 

As he closed one packet, to begin another, she laid her 
hand upon his arm. “ For the sake of heaven, desist! ” 
cried she; “ this perseverance is suicide.” 

“ No,” replied he; “ there is but one man in the world, 
who could act by me as your kinsman has done! And this 
deed is my last duty to him and to myself.” 

Cornelia said no more; but submitted with an awful 
awaiting of the conclusion. 

By the Duke’s orders Lorenzo sealed the first packet, 
and returned it into his hand. No one saw how he directed 
it. The second packet was tlien scaled and sui)erscribcd, 
and both were put into one cover. That was also sealed, 
and when directed by tlie Duke’s hand, he put into that of 
Cornelia. She glanced upon the superscription. 

“ To my benefactress. But not to be o])cned till the 
writer is no more.” 

She read it, and, without power of checking them, burst 
into tears. The burning hand, which then gratefully 
pressed hers, as he relinquished the jiacket, would be cold 
and motionless, when she should break that seal! Human 
nature, pity, admiration, all struck at once upon her heart, 
and she trembled, almost to sinking. 

The Duke observed her emotion, and made a sign to 
Lorenzo to withdraw. Both his hands now clasped hers, 
as with his dying eyes he gazed on her. 

“ Lady,” said he, “ when you open that packet, you 
will know that he whom you now honour with your pity was 
a being to be condemned; but he trusts to be pardoned 
also! I am a man, and I erred; but 1 am a Christian, 
and have contrition. When you know me, remember me 
with one of those tears, and my conscious soul will disdain 
the world’s persisted obloquy ! ” 

Cornelia wept the more at these words; but she strove 
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to speak; and to gently extricate her hand from a grasp, 
wliicli already seemed the convulsive pressures of death. 

“ You will tell Ue Montemar,” cried he, in great emo¬ 
tion ; and in that moment of mortal fainting forgetting his 

caution You will tell him-”he paused and struggled 

for a few seconds — then gasping — relinquished the hand 
he held, and fell back upon his pillow. 

f’ornelia saw and heard no more. 

\Yhen she recovered, she found herself in another room, 
and supported by her uncle of Lindisfame. 

“ Y our fears arc premature, my dear child ; ” cried the 
venerable man, as soon as she opened her eyes; “ Lorenzo 
has just been in, to tell me your invalid guest is now re¬ 
covering from the swoon in which you left him ; and that 
the surgeons are in his chamber." 

“ Heaven has brought you here, my revered uncle I ” 
cried she; “ you will see him ? ” 

“ For that purpose,” replied Mr. Athelstone, “ I came.” 

Indeed, as soon as he had received Louis’s few lines, 
imparting his indispensable absence, and obhgation to leave 
(!ornelia to take charge of the invalid stranger; the good 
Pastor Judged, that whoever this nameless person might be, 
and for whatever reasons his reception at Morcwick was to 
be generally concealed, yet it was the duty of its master 
not to allow his niece to be with servants alone, in the dis¬ 
tressing scene, which the agitated letter of his nephew 
confessed might lie anticipated during his absence. Not¬ 
withstanding all Louis’s caution, in his communications 
respecting the wounded person, Mr. Athelstone drew his 
own conclusions, that there was more unexplained than the 
fantastic mystery of a foreigner wishing to travel incognito. 
He was convinced that danger, to one party at least, hung 
over the discovery ; and in his guesses he was not'very remote 
from the truth. The more his suspicions gained ground 
from the style of his nephew’s last letter, the more he saw 
the propriety of acting in defiance of Louis’s positive re¬ 
quest, “ that he would allow none of the Lindisfame family 
to interrupt the charitable duties of Cornelia.” 'I'he ear¬ 
nestness of this injunction (for it was put so as not to 
admit of a discussion) confirmed Mr. Athelstone in Ills 
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idea, that peril was attached to the entertainer of this mys¬ 
terious personage; and resolving to protect his nephew and 
his niece, in the possible dilemma, into which humanity on 
one side, and romantic generosity on the other, might in¬ 
volve their safeties, he onlered a post-chaise to await him 
on the opposite shore. Without imparting any of these 
reflections or motives to HJrs. C’oningsby, he left his 
directions with her and Alice, to prepare every comfort for 
the expected reception of the Alarchioness and tier daughter. 
Busy in the hospitable bustle of such arrangements, the 
hajipy mother and her favourite chihl saw Mr. Athelstone 
depart to rejoin Cornelia, without a suspicion of the nature 
of his errand, lie alighted in the hall at Morewick, at the 
very moment Lorenzo had found Miss Coningshy lying, 
insensible, in the room of the stranger. She was brouglit 
into the next chamber, and deliiered into the arms of her 
uncle ; while Lorenzo recalled the medical assistants to his 
master’s friend; and he communicated the result, a.s soon 
as the Duke breathed, to the benevolent enquiries of the 
Pastor. 

When Cornelia had sufficiently recovered from her 
swoon, to speak with eomjiosure, she related with brief 
eloquence, all that had passed between herself, her cousin, 
and the dying stranger. 

Mr. Athelstone listened attentively, to all she had to say, 
and to conjecture, about the object of their discourse. She 
always distinguished him, by the approving and pitying 
a])pellatiou of the nohlc siiffnr,r; anil the penetration of 
her uncle soon discovered, that his niece was no longer an 
iinjiartial speaker. 

“ Cornelia," replied he, “ I perceive you have no sus¬ 
picion, who this tiohle nufferer may be ? ” 

“ None, my uncle.” 

“ But I have. I recognise him in every word you have 
uttered, except his repentance ; and that may be yet the 
salutation of Iscariot!” 

“ My uncle ! what do you mean ?” 

“ I mean to speak of one,” returned the Pastor, “ whoxe 
heart was lifted iij), bemuse of his beauty; and he cor- 
ruyted his wisdom, by reason of his brightness ; and, where 
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me should have found light, there was darkness, and the 
mouth of the grave ! ” 

Cornelia sunk into a seat. “ Sir,” cried she, “ you 
terrify me with an unutterable apprehension! If he be, 
what you suppose, you are a Christian minister ! Go to 
him, in this his last hour; and save him, if it be possible, 
from the death whence there is no recall!” 

Her hands were clasped over her face, as she pronounced 
the last words. Lorenno at the same moment appeared at 
the door; and, beckoning Mr. Athelstone, the pious man 
left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

().N' the evening of the second day after his departure from 
Morewick, Louis found himself clasped to the veteran bo¬ 
som of Santa Cruz ; ardently embraced by Ferdinand; 
and caressed with maternal fondness by the enraptured 
Marchioness. 

We are come to live amongst you, for a long time;’ 
cried she, “ to seek those blessings at Lindisfarne, for my 
beloved Marcella, which her brother found so abundantly.” 

Louis assured her, of the happiness such an intention 
would bring to his fatnily ; and he soon read in the looks 
of Ferdinand, that it was as a privileged lover, he was 
now returning to the feet of Alice. The present grief 
which Louis had in the depths of his heart, he hid there, 
and smiled his congratulations to the animated eyes of his 
friend. 

“ Our Marcella,” said the Marquis, “ is suffering 
under sorrow as well as sickness. When I went to Rome, 
she was too ill to accompany me. I left her with my 
wife, under the care of my sister, the abbess of the Ursu- 
Iines; and, on my return, 1 found I had lost my sister by a 
sudden death ; and that my daughter, from the shock, was 
reduced to the brink of the grave.” 
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“ But she is now out of danger! ” cried the Marchioness ; 
comprehending the unuttered expression, in the eyes of 
their young friend. 

She had read his heart, in a few hasty lines which he 
had written to Ferdinand, in answer to the letter in which 
he had enlarged on Marcella’s changed wishes with regard 
to a monastic life. When Louis came to that subject, 
without being aware of the clearness with which his words 
unfolded his own feelings, he wrote as follows — 

“ 1 began to think, that my probationary conflicts, in¬ 
stead of confirming my spirit, have in some cases at least, 
a contrary effect. I felt so much in reading your sister’s 
mink to bury berself from all she has hitherto blessed with 
her virtues, that — I wish 1 could for ever be kept in ig¬ 
norance of the time when she is really professed. At 
least, Ferdinand, do you refrain from telling it to me; and 
I shall not dread to open your letters.” 

Ferdinand showed this paragraph to his mother. The 
lamp in his own soul, had discovered sleeping love in every 
unconscious line. The Marchioness had observed the pow¬ 
erful impression, which l)e Montemar made on her daugh¬ 
ter, when she first witnessed his filial devotion in the Val 
del Uzeda. From that hour, her distaste, as well as her 
religious opinions, became more adverse to a monastic vow. 
But when her awakened sensibility comprehended the feel¬ 
ings of her brother, though unconscious of the new prin¬ 
ciple within her, which j)leaded his cause, even against her 
own heart, she became willing to sacrifice herself for his 
happiness. In Barbary, as in Spain, she found nothing 
but what increased her admiration, even to reverence, of 
the devoted son of the misled Duke de Kipperda. And, 
being so devoted a son, it never crossed the pure heaven*of 
her mind, that any idea of her, but as a xixtr-r of Merry, 
could ever occur to his heart. She lielieved, that she 
also thought of him as a “ thing enskied and sainted 
and that his remembrance, would be as obnoxious to her 
peace, after they had separated for ever in this world, as 
that of the most lovely characters she had road of; who 
were now in the grave, but whose society would be one of 
her felicities in the life to come. 
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But she deceived herself. She saw Louis de Montemar 
no more, but his image was ever before her; his words, 
his looks, his actions; and, finding tlie secret of her soul, 
in its anguish and despair, she every hour urged her 
parents to shut her up from that world, which contained an 
object that could make her feel no longer mistress of her¬ 
self. This fatal secret, she revealed to no one. It preyed 
upon her heart, and her life. But not until the Marchioness 
was secluded with her, in the convent of the Ursulines, 
did she penetrate its depth and power: tliough tliis tender 
mother had wept in silence over what she had too soon dis¬ 
cerned, this unliapiiy, unuttcred jtassion; and a sad, imma¬ 
ture grave seemed ever opening before the feet of her 
devoted child. 

But, when her eyes fell on the paragraph concerning 
Marcella, in the letter from Louis to Ferdinand, she be¬ 
came convinced that the tenderness was mutual; and that 
mutual was the hopelessness and misery. 

Without appealing to design any peculiar communi¬ 
cation to her daughter, she read tlie letter to her ; and 
dwelt with particular emphasis on that comprehensive sen¬ 
tence. Marcella listened as if transfixed by a shaft. She 
durst not receive its import; she feared there would be 
crime, in evi n wishing it real ; although her abbess aunt 
had put a decisive negative on her monastic intentions, by 
telling her, there would be positive guilt in becoming a 
('atholic nun, with her religious reservations. 

“ Not a nun ! ” murmured she to herself, “ but I have 
never considered myself to have any connection with the 
world; and 1 feel as if I sinned in the very wish ! Death 
will soon give me a cell, against which there is no exclu¬ 
sion.” She leaned her throbbing head upon her hand. 

“ My child,” said her mother, tenderly drawing near 
lier; “ what do you think of De Montemar's animated 
gratitude, in these touching sentiments?” 

“ That it is gratitude !” replied Marcella, rising with a 
forced smile, “ and I am obliged to him for anticip.ating a 
pity, which, my aunt teaches me, I cannot with conscience 
put myself into the condition of meriting.” 

“ And do you see no more than gratitude and com- 

vot. It. u 
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passion, here?" asked the Marchioness, re-reading the 
passage, and holding her daughter's arm while she did so. 
“ Were I to speak what I tliink, this matchless young 
man loves you! ” 

These words, from the lips of her mother, were more 
than Marcella could bear ; she gasped, and fell into her 
arms. 

When the Marquis returned from his successful mission 
to Rome, he found his sister dead, and his wife in posses¬ 
sion of his daughter’s unlimited confidence ; but that timid 
and self-accusing daughter, was brought to the verge of the 
grave, by sorrow for the deceased, and shame at the weak¬ 
ness of her own heart. 

His first communication to the Marchioness, was, to 
prepare her family for crossing with him to England. 

“ I have given my sanction to Ferdinand's attachment 
to the niece of Mr. Atlielstone," said he: “ travelling, and 
change of scene, may be beneficial to Marcella ; and our 
friends of Lindisfarne will give us the welcome of kindred.” 

Marcella obeyed the commands of her father, in these 
preparations. But with an unchanging cheek, she an¬ 
swered her mother’s imprudent day-dreams respecting the 
Marquis’s affection for De Montemar. 

“ No, no, my mother !” cried she, “ speak no more of 
the Marquis de Montemar, with any relation to me. That 
sin of my imagination is now over. Were it not so, these 
shores should never have seen your daughter.” 

If the Marchioness cherished any more sanguine wishes, 
she did not express them; and Marcella was not again 
persecuted on the subject. 

Louis arrived at Harwicli. Marcella was then in her 
chamber. But learning from her mother, (who had glided 
out of the idom with the information,) that the preserver 
of her father and her brother was then in the house; she 
did not resist the next request, that she would bid him 
welcome. She felt confident in her own resolves; and, with 
a serene aspect, put her arm on her mother’s, to comply. 

She was in black. It was the first time Louis had seen 
her out of the dress of a nun ; and, on her entrance, he 
started at the unexpected change. It awakened emotions 
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in his heart, which he thought he had just hushed for ever. 
He rose in disorder. 

Her face and hands were pale ; but a gentle colourj like 
the soft reflection from the rose, passed over her cheek, as 
he api)roached her. She tried to meet hitn with tranquillity; 
and to look at him with the open eye of friendly cog¬ 
nizance. But the moment his hand touched hers, her 
eyelids fell ; and a chill ran through her whole frame, to 
blanch her cheeks ; and shake her with such a trembling, 
that the Marchioness made a sign to her husband. Ht 
sprang towards her, and gently bore her to the sofa. 

The Marquis sat for some time, rubbing his daughter s 
cold hands in his ; and the Marchioness touched her forehead 
and lips with essence. Louis did not venture to follow 
her to the sofa, but remained standing where the group 
had left him. As she lay, like a lily on a velvet pail, so 
fair and fragile, in her mourning garments, he gazed on 
her with his soul in his eyes, and felt the possibility of a 
yet bitterer pang, than the death of his false friend. Bui 
the moment he thought so, he checked tlie selfish senti¬ 
ment ; and said, in anguish of spirit to himself,—“ Oh no ! 
with thee, Marcella, dwell innocence and virtue. Thy 
translation is to heaven; and can I mourn with bitter¬ 
ness, her who goes to blessedness ? But when the de¬ 
luding, the betrayer, tlie impenitent, arc called away ! — 
Oh, Wharton! tliou, who wert once my friend —would to 
God I could die for thee!" 

Ferdinand observed his countenance, and touched his 
arm. “ Why do you gaze with such despair on my sister.-'” 
whispered he: “ her illness is merely weakness, from 
fatigue. Lindisfarne will restore us all.” 

“ Heaven grant it! ” was the response of Louis, as he 
recalled himself from the momentary wanderings of his 
thoughts. 

Marcella soon after re-opened her eyes; and, having re¬ 
covered her perfect recollection, she also strove to rally her 
self-possession; and, though with still downcast lids, she 
stretched out her hand to her father’s friend, as he iq^ain 
advanced. He took it, but he durst not impress it with his 
lips; and, in a calm but low voice, she expressed her 
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pleasure at seeing him returned in safety to the country of 
his nearest relatives. Louis neither heard nor saw dis¬ 
tinctly. The confusion was in his heart. And what he 
spoke, or what he diil, he knew not. He was only con¬ 
scious to the sound of her voice, to the touch of her hand, 
the dearest to him of all the world’s possessions. 

Her father and mother joined in the conversation, and 
many mutual enquiries now took place. Marcella, for 
nearly an hour, bore her part, with a composure that sur¬ 
prised and pleased the Marchioness. AVhen she appeared 
exhausted, her mother rose ; and Marcella, doing the same, 
took the parental arm, and with a bend of her head to her 
father, quitted the room. 

Santa Cruz turned towards Louis, as his daughter dis¬ 
appeared ; and observed, with a solemn concentration of 
thought, titat his eyes followed with anxiety, the slow pro¬ 
gress of Marcella from tlie room; that he gazed on the 
door, a long time after it was closed on her ; and then 
withdrew his attention with a heavy and deep-drawn sigh. 

“ De Monteinar,” said the Marquis, “ come with me 
into my chamber. 1 have much to say to you.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

The conference lasted many hours. The subject was 
Spain, the injuries of his father and himself; and the yet 
hovering vision of Marcella fled before the direful appari. 
tions. Louis saw the hue of his destiny, and, with its 
paleness spreading to his heart, he sat and listened. 

Santa Cruz assured him, that he had left no power un¬ 
exerted, day or night, to bring the prejudiced mind of the 
King to a fair judgment on the Duke de Ripperda: his 
political integrity, great exasperations, and religious peni¬ 
tence. “ The Queen was more placable in your behalf 
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continued the Marquis; “ for, alas, the sex! the subject 
in debate was a handsome young man, and one who ad¬ 
mired her! At least, Duke Wharton made her believe 
so." 

“ Duke Wharton ! ” echoed Louis. 

“ Yes,” replied the Marquis, “ that man was ever a 
Proteus ; and never more so, than in the present instance. 
lYhen 1 and the Spanish ministry thought him the most 
active enemy you had, he was making himself master of 
all their malignancy against you, whether in arms or in 
ambuscade: and, by a generalship as effective as it was 
surprising, turned the whole battery against its inventors.” 

“ Marquis!” cried Louis, starting from his chair, 
“ what is it you say.^” 

“ The truth, though a strange one,” replied Santa Cruz; 
“ and tliis ruse de guerre was so artfully managed, that 
not a man in the Spanish cabinet is aware of the hand 
that gave the overthrow. Being one in all their secret 
counsels, he influenced the separate members to certain 
exaggerated conduct; and, playing the one off against the 
other, in their allegations against your father, managed 
that contradictions should occur in every hearing before the 
King. Meanwhile, by accusing you to the Queen, in 
terms to awaken her vanity to a belief of your personal 
loyalty to her, he gained your point there. With your 
personal enemies, and his political friends, he affected to 
tyonder at the Marquis de Montemar’s restitution to the 
royal favour: while with me, he rejoiced in private; — 
laughing at tlie absurdity of such earthworms as De Cas- 
tellar and De Paz making any tilt against the clouded 
power tliev saw hovering over them.” 

“ And that cloud is a bright one!” continued the Mar¬ 
quis, kindling with his subject. “ It has absorbed the follies 
of his youth. And, gazing with wonder at his capacity, 
I beheld with admiration, the man I once despised. In 
short, his genius, with a sort of supernatural cognizance, 
darts into the views of men, and turns their devices to the 
side of justice and honour!” 

Louis’s deep groans burst upon the car of Santa Cruz. 
His face, for some time, had been covered with his hands, 
u 3 
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An amazed enquiry, and an agonised reply, soon explained 
the cause. Wharton, at that moment, was at the point of 
death, in the house of Mr. Athelstone, at Morewick! was 
•lying, under an impression that Louis was estranged from 
liim ; nay, had united with his father in denouncing him 
as a traitor! He might now be dead; and he, wlio 
loved him to the last, never be able to pour out his gra¬ 
titude, for such noble assertion of that father’s fame I 

This information astonished and distressed Santa Cruz; 
and the greater the extremity of the Duke, the more he 
thought himself called upon, to relate every thing expli¬ 
citly to his agonised friend. In the course of this pro¬ 
tracted conversation, he gave a brief account of all he 
knew of Wharton's conduct, throughout the whole trans¬ 
actions relative to the Duke de Uipperda. 

Wharton had frankly acknowledged, that, from the period 
he was convinced that no impressions in behalf of the 
Stuart or Bavarian interests could be made on Spain, he 
determined to overthrow the political power of him, who 
avowed himself the root of this obstinacy. Uipperda had 
proclaimed his devotion to the House of Brunswick, more 
than once, at the great councils of Vienna. He had af¬ 
firmed his im])lacability to both pretenders, at the table of 
tlie Cardinal Giovenozzi ; and he did it with circumstances 
of such personal insult to Wharton, that the friend of the 
Stuarts at once laid a comprehensive plan to make him feel 
his power. 

Uoutemberg’s conspiracy against the Spanish minister 
did not originate with Wharton; but it was modified by 
him: he mounted the guns, and planted the circular bat. 
teries; and he did it, to bring Uipperda to a point, where 
none could preserve him, but the man who held the springs 
of every movement in his own hands. This man was 
AV^harton’s self. Twice, at critical moments, in Vienna 
and at Madrid, he offered his terms:—to unmask every 
machination against Uipperda; and to maintain him in his 
seat against all the world! if he would at last oppose the 
House of Brunswick, in the empire and in England. Both 
overtures were rejected with disdain; and events took their 
course, llipperda’s was a fall, not a descent; and the ruin 
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was terrible. The new ministers of Spain, who had bought 
their elevation by embracing Wharton's views, triumphed 
in every way over their disgraced predecessor. But the 
Knglish politician was of another spirit. Ilis enemy 
once down, he told his coadjutors, he was not of tlie herd 
to strike his heel against the fallen lion. 

It did not, at tliis juncture, accord with the interests of 
his two royal friends, James Stuart and Maria of Bavaria, 
to make a full disclosure in favour of the overthrown Duke; 
but he made secret visits to the King’s confessor, and to 
the Queen’s, not to incense, as was supposed, but to propi¬ 
tiate, each sovereign against the cabinet ministers' rancorous 
persecution of their fallen rival. He denied to their ma. 
jesties all the circumstances which had been alleged by 
these men, to prove that Ripperda had negotiated with 
him. He positively asserted, there had never been any 
amicable private meeting between them. He explained 
the adventure in the Carinthian post-house; also another 
rencounter, in the mountains of Genoa,” continued the 
Marquis, “ where he had accidentally rescued your father 
from a band of assassins, set on him by a Spaniard; and, 
said Wharton, “ for I)e Montemar’s sake, I will not name 
the villjiin.” “ It were not jiossible to describe the varied 
anguish of Louis dc Montemar, during this discourse, and 
the new discoveries it made at every sentence. He did not 
utter it, for he tvas on the rack. But when he found 
that it was Wharton's arm which had saved his father 
amongst the Maritime Alps; that it was to him, though 
unknown, Ripperda had bequeathed the gratitude of his 
son ;—then Louis felt the iron enter his soul. 

In short, Santa Cruz informed him, that Wharton 
proved to the King and Queen, that his enmity was against 
Ripperda’s politics, not against himself; though he pro¬ 
tested, there was not a man on eapth, who detested another 
with more determined hatred than the ex-minister had 
detested him. 

Things were in this state, when the Duke was summoned 
by the Chevalier St. George, to a conference at Rome; 
the field was then open to Grimaldo, and his colleagues; 
u 4 
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and their*violent proceedings ended in tlie flight of their 
victim. 

In this pause of the narrative, Louis wrung his hands, 
and bitterly exclaimed,— 

“ What an extreme anil false .judge have 1 Iteen of this 
unexampled friend ! And .just is my punishment — that 1 
should lose him for ever, - i the moment I know his 
invaluable worth ! ” 

“ lie not unjust to yoursclt, my dear l)i hlontemar!” 
answered the Marquis. “ I’hiliji Wharton diii not open to 
me only half his soul. 'When we idedged our laith to each 
other (which coalition was not to be revealed to you till its 
object was successful), he confessed to me that he deserved 
your warmest resentment; tor the sm of his life, since he 
knew you, was an incessant altemiit at rendering you, in o// 
things-, like himself! l)e Montemar was bright and ambi¬ 
tious,’ said he; ‘ too likely to outshine his master, unless 
I gave his towering soul a little of my own ballast. I 
tried him, where man is most vulnerable. Marquis, 1 
was so very a wretch, that the clearer 1 saw my power over 
him, with a more devilish zeal 1 sought to thrust him into 
the fire. In the garden oi' the Ghateau de J’hafjenberg was 
the scene of my last attempt! Ills re'olution not only to 
meet ruin himself, but to consign las idolised father to the 
same, rather than rescue either, !'y j dereliction from virtue, 
was a sword that i.i asunder marrow and spirit! Since 
that hour I have regarded that boy as a Mentor, worth all 
the bearded sages, from Socrates to the Cambray bishop.’ 

“ So sjioke the animated Duke,” continued Santa C'ruz ; 
“and he has honouretl his model. For, from that time 
(although it was long before I shared his secret), he has 
been your unsuspected and efficient friend. The re-enrol¬ 
ment of your father’s name in the national archives, and 
these parchments, containing your own restituted rights, 
without condition or subtraction (but the dukedom of Rip- 
perda, which none but a Catholic can bear), are undeniable 
witnesses of this fact.” 

“ Marquis,” replied Louis, walking the room in insup. 
portable agony of spirit, “ you heap coals of fire upon my 
head! My father denounced him as a traitor to the House 
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of Hanover. A price is set on his head ; and, hidden like 
a thief, he lies, murdered by assassins, under the very roof 
he would have crowned with happiness ! Oh, my venerable 
friend ! 1 cannot bear what is pressing on my brain !” 

The Manjuis saw that Louis was in no condition to listen 
with attention, much less with complacency, to any thinp 
else he had to impart; and, aware that his ftrealest jn-oof of 
kindness would be to hasten a return to Morewick, whicli 
mi{:;ht yield a chance for the friends to meet a"ain in this 
world, withdrew, to give corresponding directions to his 
family. 


CIIAITEII \X\1X. 

The next dawn saw the Marquis Santa ('luz step into the 
post-chariot that W’as to convey him to London. He had 
advised Louis not to distress the apjirehensive mind of the 
Marchioness, by im))arting to her, or to any of the travelling 
group, the afflicting scene at Morewick. JJesidcs, under the 
dangerous circumstances which enveloped M' harton’s asylum 
there, the fewer who were pi ivy to the secret, the better for 
all parties. 

Immediate'v after breakfast, Louis led 'he Marchioness 
to her carriage. Ferdinand had already jilaced his sister 
within it; and Don Garcia de Lima, tlie family physician, 
with the female attendants of the ladies, took his station in 
T»e Monternar’s travelling chaise. 

A cold Northumbrian morning, which, though at deep 
midsummer, is sometimes saturated with fog, chilled the 
delicate frame of Marcella; and, wrapping herself within her 
jielisse, she drew close into the corner of the coach. 

The first start of the horses from the inn-gate relit hope 
in the breast of Louis. And, as they flew along the north¬ 
ern road, the pinions of his soul seemed to extend them¬ 
selves; while, with the animated glow of renewed confidence 
in Wharton, and the sanguine expectation of soon avowing 
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it at his side, dilated his heart, he appeared to the eyes of 
his companions a new being. Marcella contemplated that 
radiant, unobscrving countenance: .she saw it was happi. 
ness that shone there — happiness in returning whence he 
came. For his eyes were directed forward, with an eager¬ 
ness which plainly declared that, at that moment, he thought 
not of any one in the carriage. 

“ ’Tis well—'tis well,” muttered she to herself. Then, 
shrinking to the soul at the latent pang which had dictated 
the involuntary words, and feeling the fresh air particularly 
bleak at that instant, she even shuddered. 

“ You are cold. Lady Marcella,” said Louis, hearing the 
gentle shiver, and drawing up the window that was next 
her: I fear our Northumbrian breezes are rough in their 

welcome.” 

Marcella did not speak, but bowed her head. 

This little incident recalled Louis's attention to tliose 
around him ; and he succeeded in beguiling the thoughts of 
the Marchioness, at least from her most anxious meditations ; 
for the mournful comfort which the Marquis’s communica¬ 
tions, had infused into his mind, had empowered him to 
complete his journey witli comparative cheerfulness. 

Over and over again, he felt that a perfect reliance on 
the virtue of a beloved object, and conviction of his accept¬ 
ance with the Source of all Purity, is what takes the mortal 
sting from deatli; and tliough sorrow and anxiety were full 
in his heart, the shafts of despair and horror were extracted, 
and he thought himself equal to seeing his friend pass that 
bourne, where he trusted one day to follow him into the land 
of peace. 

All this genial impetus of spirit succeeded very well, 
until the third morning of the journey. Marcella had been 
overtasked by the exertions of the two preceding days; and, 
as her brother was leading her from the inn, she fainted in 
his arms. She was carried back into the house. The phy- 
.sician’s chaise had some time set forth; but her mother ap¬ 
plied the usual restoratives: and when she was sufficiently 
recovered to comprehend what was said, the Marchioness 
tenderly assured her she should not be hurried by proceed¬ 
ing that day. 
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Louis turnetl towards the window. An hour, a moment, 
might be sufficient to divide him for ever, in this life, from 
the friend of his heart! Marcella was ill, but she was not 
dying ; and the determination to delay a whole day and a 
night, struck him with an agony which forced him to turn 
away to conceal. But Marcella had caught the look, and its 
whole exjircssion entered her heart. 

“ His wishes, his anxieties, are in another place,” said 
she to herself; “ perhaps with the incomparable Cornelia! 
And what have 1 to do to oppose them ? Let him be 
happy!” 

Her resolution was taken ; and she steadily replied, in a 
low hut unfaltering voice, to her mother’s persuasions, 
“ Indeed, it was only weakness. It is over, and I must 
go on.” 

Louis gazed on her with an agitating gratitude he durst 
not express. She observed him, and looked another way, 
tliough with an air of unaffected serenity. Marcella was 
always serene, after any struggle in her soul, when the con¬ 
quest was gained. 

In half an hour, they were reseated in the carriage; and, 
by the orders of Ferdinand, who had received a whispered 
command from his sister, the drivers kept their horses to 
their fullest speed. 

Little conversation passed in this day’s journey. The 
spell of the two former ones had been broken by the check 
in the morning. 

Marcella spoke little; for she durst not spare any waste of 
strength, from the exertion necessary to bear the casualties 
of the journey ; but she constantly replied cheerfully to the 
anxious enquiries of her mother. The eyes of Louis turned 
often on her, with an expression of solicitude that pene¬ 
trated her heart; but the effect it produced favourerl the 
first deceit she had ever practised in her life. It drove the 
blood from that heart to her cheek ; and she looked well, 
when her soul was almost fainting within her. 

It was ten o’clock, on the third night after their leaving 
Harwich, when the harassed party entered on Morpeth 
Moor, within a stage of Alnwick. The darkness, during 
this latter dozen miles, concealed from his companions the 
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incrcasinp; (li^comj)osure of Louis. Every step drew liiin 
now so near Morewiok, he was ready to bieak from tlie 
carriage, and escape at once to the side of liis dying friend. 
These twelve miles seeme<l a hundred tc his impatience ; 
and when the drivers drew uj) before the door of tlic inn at 
Alnwick, he sprung out, as if it had been into his uncle’s 
house. 

Marcella would fain have made a proposal to go on, even 
during the night; but nature was at last subiliu'il, and she 
did not choose to speak, when she knew that the hardly 
articulate sounds of her voice would too truly proclaim she 
had already done too much. 

The Marchioness having alighted, Louis drew near, to 
assist Ferdinand in bearing out his sister; hut Maicella 
gently waved him away with her hand. Ferdinand threw 
his arms round her waist, and supported her failing stejis 
into the house. 

She was seated, pale and silent, in a chair by the fire¬ 
side (for the night was cold and wet), when Louis re¬ 
entered from giving orders respecting their apartments. 
Don Garcia’s hand was upon her pulse. 

“ Donna Marcella had best retire immediately,” said the 
physician. 

“ But I shall be ready to recommence our journey to¬ 
morrow, at daybreak,” answered she, with a mournful 
smile, and turning her head towards Louis. He bowed, with 
a full heart; and she left the room, leaning on her mother 
and the physician. 

“ Ferdinand,” said Louis, “ it is not necessary to dis¬ 
turb your sister so early as she intimates. I have business 
at Morewick: it is only a few miles off; I shall take a 
horse immediately, and return —” His lip hecame con¬ 
vulsed, and he could not proceed. 

“ Why, what is the matter at Morewickhastily en¬ 
quired the young Spaniard. “ Your family are at Lindis- 
farne.” 

“ All, excepting Cornelia. But spare me further ques¬ 
tions. When we meet again-” Again he interrupted 

himself, and then resumed, in a more collected voice,— 
“ Rest is necessary, both for your mother and your sister. 
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Do not allow them to be disturbed till noon. 1 shall be with 
you long, very long, before that.” 

“ 'I’his is very strange, l)e ISIontemar,” said Ferdinand, 
with rather a tone of offentled pride. 

“ For no other cause than the one which impels me,” 
returned Louis, “ would 1 leave their side. Hut when you 
know it, they and you will ]>ardon and pity me.” 

‘‘ I ask no farther,” said Ferdinand. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tiiu horse was fleet wliich carried Louis, that dreary night, 
without star, or guide of any kind, over the lonely heaths 
which lie between Alnwick, and the little bye-road that 
winds through VV'arkworth to Morewick Hall. But he knew 
e\ery dell and dingle in that near neighbourhood; and, 
without once going out of the direct track, soon found 
luniself under the tall elms of the old park. 

The porter, whom he had aroused at the lodge-gate, 
followed, to lake his horse. But he rung the hell at the 
great door twdee, before there was any appearance of its 
being answered. At last he heard voices, as if in consult, 
ation, within the door. He rung a third time. They re. 
ceded; and in a few minutes, a window was cautiously 
opened above his head. He could not see objects in the 
darkness; but he looked up, and impatiently demanded 
admittance. 

“ It is my master!” exclaimed Lorenzo; and, quitting 
the window, hurried down stairs. The door was instantly 
o])cned by him; while, a little within the hall, appeared 
the venerable figure of Mr.Athelstone. 

At sight of him, Louis felt the object of his haste must 
he no more. 'I'he shaft of death seemed struck into his 
own soul, as he desperately stepped forward. Mr.Athel¬ 
stone clasped him in his arms. 

“ Then all is over ' ” burst from his sealed lips. 
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The Pastor drew him into a room, and Lorenzo followed 
with a candle. Louis stood so calm, so unshaken, under 
the belief that his friend was dead, that the affectionate 
Italian gazed at him with surprise. But Mr. Athelstone 
read, under that fixed endurance, a sensibility to the shock 
he had anticipated, which made the good man only too 
eager to unfold his lietter tidings. 

“ Docs my presence, my dear nephew,” said he, grasp¬ 
ing his marble hand, “ only speak of death ? Your friend’s 
fever has left him; and his wound begins to close.” 

Louis had armed himself to bear the stroke of consum¬ 
mate grief: but this turn of joy, being beyond his hopes, 
was also beyond his manhood; and with his first step 
towards the parlour door, he staggered and fell. But an 
insensibility, which is the effect of happiness, is as a mist 
before the sun. A few minutes recalled him to percep¬ 
tion ; and the bhssful tears which flowed from his eyes, 
bathed the hand of the venerable messenger of such good 
tidings. 

“ They are full of peace to me!” cried Louis. 

“ They ought to bo so,” replied Mr. Athelstone. And 
then his nephew listened with a chastised anxiety, while 
the pious man explained his own presence at Morewick ; 
and that his first meeting with Cornelia had confirmed his 
suspicions, that Duke Wharton was this secret and cherished 
guest. 

“ 1 went to him,” continued the Pastor, “ to arouse his 
spirit from the deleterious slumber of this world, ere he 
should sink into that sleep which might prove eternal. At 
the first sight of me, he knew me; and by that knowledge, 
was confirmed in his own belief, that he was under a roof 
which belonged to you. I confess to you, Louis, though 
1 had suspected whom I might find, I receded a step, 
when I saw that it was the treacherous Wharton ! 1 knew 
that, by granting him this protection, you had laid yourself 
open to the punishment, he might escape! And this man 
had cozened you of your friendship ; had rifled you of 
your father's honours, and life-” 

“ My uncle!” exclaimed Louis, interrupting him. 

Mr. Athelstone put forth his hand, with a sign that he 
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wished to be heard to the end; and then he benignly re- 
sutnetl: — 

“ But I went forward; and repeated those blessed words 
of the Giver of all pardon : — 

“ ‘ Peace be to this house, and grace to all who dwell 
within it! ’ 

“ When I drew near, the Duke stretched out his hand 
to me. ‘ Mr. Athelstone,’ said he, ‘ you do not visit the 
pillow of an impenitent. But where is my friend ? ’ And 
he looked, as if he thought you were behind me.” 

“ And he looked in vain !” exclaimed Louis. 

“ But your spirit, entered with your uncle ! ” replied the 
Pastor, laying his hand gently on the bent head of his 
nephew. “ And a better spirit, my chilil: that which, as 
a mini.ster of fJhrist, I derived from his holy word! The 
succeeding two hours, I passed by the bedside of the Duke 
of Wharton ; and when I left him, that resplendent coun¬ 
tenance of his, was lit with a new light ; the effulgence of 
heaven shone on it; and, pressing my hand to his lips, he 
called me his father! his better father!—‘ For you have 
poured on me,’ said he, ‘ not the unction which gives tem¬ 
poral, but that which dispenses eternal life !”’ 

Two similar hours were now passed between Louis and 
his uncle. During that time, all was communicated, which 
the former had learnt from Santa Cruz, relative to Duke 
Wharton ; and Mr. Athelstone unfolded to his nephew, 
what the sealed papers in Cornelia’s possession contained; 
and which, as a full avowal to his Christian confessor, the 
Duke had permitted the Pastor to read. 

The night that followed Wharton’s first conference with 
Mr. Athelstone, had been succeeded by a comfortable sleep. 
And then it was, that, on the ensuing morning, before he 
would venture to partake the holiest rite of the Christian 
church, he entreated the Pastor to break those seals, and 
read the contents. The packet that was addressed to De 
Montemar did not contain the latter circumstances which 
Santa Cruz had mentioned: for those particulars, it re¬ 
ferred Louis to that mutual friend. But the narrative, 
generally, and briefly, explained the Duke’s antecedent 
conduct with regard to Rip])erda and his son ; and ended 
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with affirming the spotless fidelity of Ripporda, both to 
the sovereigns of Austria and of Spaiiij until he became 
another being on the field of ISarbary. M'harton’s con¬ 
cluding farewell to Louis was short, but to the soul; yet, 
still, tlie usual spirit of the writer had prc\aile<I, to clothe 
his last words in the cheerful garb of verse ; and he 
wrote: — 


" Ko kind to my romams; and, oh, dofond 
Aff.unst your jiidunifiit, ytiur departed (nond! 

Let not {lie iiividioiis inc iny lame puisne! 

The world I served, and only injured you ! 

The second paper, was to the secretary of state in Lon¬ 
don ; declaring, on the word of a dying man, that he only 
suspected under whose protection he was. That, he be¬ 
lieved, none, of all who attended him in his asylum, but 
the one romantic friend who brought him there, knew they 
were harbouring an outlawed man. He therefore wrote 
this, on the truth of an accountable being, ready to he 
called into the presence of his Creator ; to exonerate all, 
and every one, wlio had granted him protection in these 
his last hours, from any implication of disloyalty against 
the existing government of hlngland: though, with his last 
breath, he would say, “ Long lire King Janiesi!" 

“ Cornelia,” continued the Pastor, “ has been an un¬ 
wearied watch in his apartment. She is now reposing 
with her maid, in a room ailjoining to his, while he sleeps; 
and this is his third night of undisturbed rest.” 

To invade those hours of genial slumber, was the last 
thing to which Louis could have been brought to consent. 
Hut neither he, nor his uncle, felt any thing dormitive in 
their faculties, while conversing on a subject so dear to 
both their hearts; to the one, a restored friend; to the 
otlrcr, a redeemed fellow-creature. 

During these precious vigils, Mr. Athelstone learnt from 
his nephew, the true object of the Marquis Santa Cruz’s 
visit to Kngland. It was not merely a private mission to 
the Spanish ambassador in London; but to give his per¬ 
sonal sanction to the attachment of his son to Alice; and 
to use his influence with the Pastor and Mrs. Coningsby, 
to accord their consent to tlie marriage. 
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\A'hich we sliall readily grant,” replied Mr. Athcl- 
stone; for the hearts which tlie Almiglity hath joined 
togctlicr, in innocence and virtue, let no man put asnnder! 
And that He has done so, by an awfnl covenant hetween 
the Marfjnis’s family and ours, is distinctly ma'keil by the 
mninally shedding of their blood i'or each other, in the 
terrible fields of IJarbary.” 

Mr. Athelstonc dwelt, with the tenderness of a ]iarent. 
on the fading health of Lady Marcella ; and, while he eido- 
gised her benevolent cares of the wounded at (Jeiita, he 
could not refrain from expressing a regret, that so much 
active virtue should he intended for the living tomb of a 
convent. 

“ And yet,” added the venerable man, “ there are ex¬ 
cellent divines of our own cliurch, who tell us that a veslal 
life is an angel's life. Heing unmingled with the world, 
it is ready to converse with God ; and, by not feeling the 
warmth of indulged nature, it flames out with holy fires, 
till it burns like the sera])hiin ; the most ccstasied order of 
beatified spirits !” 

“ Is that your sentiment, sir?” enquired Louis, looking 
down, .and (pielling the jialpitation of his heart. 

“ No, Louis; my opinion of an angel's life, both oti 
earth and in heaven, is, that it must be one of ministry. 
And that cannot he fulfilled by retiring to a solitude be¬ 
yond tbe stars, or immuring one’s self below them, in inon- 
.asteries and loneliness.” 

“ Then, to covet one, likely to be so immuren,” rejilied 
Louis, with a mournful smile, ‘‘ is not a very mortal .sin ! ” 

'J'his remark ))ut his uncle to painful silence. He un¬ 
derstood its import, though he had never before suspected 
the possibility of its existence. The moment he heard it, 
he wondered that he should not have foreseen the birth of 
such a sentiment, in such a character as I..ouis, for such a 
mind as Lady Marcella’s, And, in the moment of ap¬ 
prehending this affection, heitig also awtire that it was 
awakened only for disa]>pointment, he paused, and fixed 
his benign eyes on his nephew. The venerable m.an had, 
in early youth, once known to love, and to resign its object ; 
and now, remembering something of the pangs he had so 

VOI.. II. X 
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Jong forgotten, lie exclaimed, “ Alas ! alas ! I was not pre- 
pared for tliis ! ” 

Louis took his hand with the enthusiasm of a manly 
heart, re-illumining his momentarily saddened countenance. 

" Hut 1 am, my uncle!” said he; “ and when she, 
wlio alone 1 ever truly loved, has indeed uttered tlie fatal 
vow, I will do my best to reconcile your jdaii of ministry 
with that of Bishop 'I'aylor’s celibacy ; and so tread in the 
steps of my revereil Pastor, to the end of my days ! ” 

lie put his uncle’s hand to his lips, to conceal the sigh 
that ivould have ended the sentence. 

Mr. Athelstoiie thought it best to jiass immediately from 
a subject on which hojie coulrl have no fooling ; .and he 
]iroposed, that, as Heaven had seen it good to spare the life 
of Duke Wharton, their next object must he to jireserve 
him from the knowledge of the government, until he should 
he sufficiently recovered to pass beyond seas. 'I’o effect 
this conecahnent with the least mystery, he rccomniended 
intrusting the Mtirchioness and her family with what had 
happened. Don (.iarcia, the ])hysieian, would he hound 
to keep the secret, on account of the Duke’s jmwer in the 
Spanish court ; and then he might he removed to Liiidis- 
farne, as part of the travelling suite. In that remote jilace 
he would he attended by Don (iarcia, tuid might await his 
convalescence without much alarm for his personal safety. 

Louis highly aiiproved of these suggestions, and settled, 
that, as soon as he had seen AVharlon in the morning, ho 
would return to Alnwick, and make tlie necessary arrange¬ 
ment with the Marchioness. 

Towards dawn the Pastor dropt asleep in his great chair, 
and Louis was left to his meditations. He too well re¬ 
membered the distressed, and almost reproachful, looks 
with which the mother of Marcella had regarded him, when 
he so quiescently permitted her daughter to hurry forward, 
to the danger of her health; and also the uncomplaining 
patience with which Marcella had borne the fatigues of the 
first two days; and theunselfed, and almost sympathetic 
perseverance with which .she had persisted through the 
third. There was something in these remembrances, 
which, while it overpowered lum witli regretful shame .at 
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Ills seeming ingratitude, yet awalcened a countless train of 
recollections, that flowed like balm into his soul. Vt'ith 
his lips he foreswore all hope of Marcella ; but there was 
a subtle something in the bottom of his heart, that would 
not allow him to feel that he must absolutely seek the re¬ 
signation he ])rofesscd. 

He ruminated on the consolations he had received at 
her Inands, when he lay in sickness and in sorrow ; on the 
gentle virtues, which, (like silent rills, only betraying their 
hidden course by a brighter green above,) .showed their 
foundation in the lieautiful composure of her character. 
Her tender cares had been as tinrcmitting as efficient, and 
made her influence be felt throughout his own soul, even 
as the atmosphere that surrounded him, soft, balmy, ami 
inspiring ! 

Louis knew not that he loved her, till he believed he took 
bis last leave of her on the steps of the altar in the chapei 
of (leuta. He knew not how beloved her, till the burden 
of his friend’s delinquency was taken from Ids heart; and 
its fiist sjrring to pour the rapture of that conviction into 
her pure bosom. He would not, however, acknowledge to 
himself that he thought she loved him. But he felt it in 
every nerve of his body, in the dearest recesses of his soul, 
in every heaven-directed aspiriition of his grateful spirit. 

“ And in heaven alone,” cried he, “ will it be mutually 
imparted and enjoyed !” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

The morning’s sun witnessed the agitated though happy 
meeting between Louis and Cornelia, while their venerable 
uncle was gone to prejvarc the awakened invalid for the 
entrance of his friend. Much circumlocution was not suf¬ 
fered to precede a re-union, after which the Huke panted, 
as if it were the earnest of all his future good. Louis was 
not less eager to forgive and be forgiven, and to throw 
himself on the breast of the man he had always loved, (whe- 

.X 2 
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ther in admiration or in forbearanct',) wilh, at bo.t, liit; 
sanction of the best guardians of his youlli and virtue. 

When he was told he might approach the ehamher, the 
permission, and the clasji of IVliartou’s arms around hi-) 
l)ody, seemtvl the action of one instant. Mr. Athelstonc 
closed the door on the fiicnds, and left them alone, 'rht 
gallant lieart of the Duke, and the soul of Loui.s, melted at 
once into one stream of mingling tenderness; and sweet 
were those manly tears. They weie ;:s the “ I’ool of 
Jlethesda,’’ whence each aro.sc stresigthcncd, and restored to 
a fiiendsliip, dcathles.s as their souls. 

All was reca])itulated ; all vtas evjikined. And M'harlou 
now stood bcl'ore his friend, witliout a shadow, without a 
mystery. But in the ilcep and intricate enlblibnent of 
the snares, which had lurked in the gay assemblies of the 
Hotel d’Rtrfcs, Louis often shuddered to the deptlis of his 
wounded sjnnt. 

“ I found you there,” continued M harton ; “ I doubted, 
aitd 1 tried yoif! But, like the light, you passed through 
the iinpurcst objects without detilement! Yet, when you 
arc a father, De Montemar, never advise your sons to make 
a .similar experiment.” 

“ Never! never !” Tcturued Louis, with every agonised 
recollection in his own voice. 

The Duke resumed ; and as he, in like manner, un¬ 
wound the devious clue of jiolicy, and showed brm all its 
lidiyrintbs, and gins, and hidden jdaees, — wheie 

“ 'I’hc tOiul witli f hi' vijvr, .iDil flarK do*.** 

VVt'iN «ith miinkT, to do tho work ol hclll” 

the spirit of Louis mourned within him, that such paths 
had been those of his friend ! that in those trackless wilder¬ 
nesses, his beloved father had perished. 

“ But it was to kill the Minotaur, 1 entered his den ! ” 
replied Wharton. 

“ Yes,” answered Louis; “ hut you did not eseape the 
taint of his breath ! — Let me thank Heaven, 1 was so soon 
beaten from the same ground I ” 

“ No ! ” replied the Duke; “ the politics of Eurojie, 
are only to be redeemed from Machiavelian villanies, by 
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ilomst men turning their talents to the trust, of whieh 
those talents are the warrant.” 

“ J{ut then the mode of warfare !” rejoined Louis: “ all 
the evil passions are aroused ; and who would enlist whit 
such leaders ? ” 

‘‘ lleverse tiie order ; make them your followers !” re¬ 
plied Wharton. “ Man must he ruled by our knowledge of 
his nature. To the noble, give noble stimulus ; to the base, 
tbe seourge. ^'ou must take the world as you find it ; 
u.se it according to its own worthlessness, and not by the 
measure of yourself. To talk of virtue to some states¬ 
men, would be casting pearls to swine ; and, we should cer¬ 
tainly share the mud in which the hogs would trample them. 
To act virtuously, is our command; courage and obe¬ 
dience will work the way. Vour uncle reads us a parable 
to this efieet ?” 

“ lie lines, Wharton !” replied Louis, pressing his 
friend's hand ; “ but he also reads —Let not thy good be 
ei'U xjmlieii of ! and has it not been too much the case with 
thine t ” 

“ Granted!” rcturncil the Duke. “ AVhat has been, 
shall not be again. And, if God grant me life,” continued 
he, “ you shall hear of me, to the satisfaction of your 
heart, and to the confusion of my enemies I” 

The spirit of Wharton seemed in such vigour, during 
this lengthened interview, that it embraced every subject 
that could interest Louis or himself; and readily fell in 
with Mr. Athelstonc’s project of his accompanying the 
family of Santa Cruz to Lindisfarne. 

“ And will tliose holy walls ojien to receive me ? ” 
asked the Duke: “ De Montemar, 1 have not seen the 
rocks of Lindisfarne, since 1 forced you into its waves. It 
is not my interest to woo your Cornelia on that spot.” 

“ Take her, then, to the mountains of Genoa.” 

Wharton understood the reference; and again die 
friends were clasped in each other's arms. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

Ferdinand had just sent to his sister, a few hasty lines 
he had received from Louis ; and which were to ])recede 
liis return from Morcwick; when the writer himself, en¬ 
tered, like Maids son, breathinji; ho])c 4 nd hapjuness. 
The Marchioness was preparing breakfast. 

“ Whatever your secret may be, it is a pleasant one,” 
cried she • “ your countenance is a brilliant herald.” 

Marcella was yet in her chamber, whicli adjoined the 
breakfast room. She became faint, and closed her hand 
upon the unread letter. 

“ Oh,” sighed she to herself, “ would to God, that I 
had never left Spain, or never seen this island ! How 
little did I know myself! Weak, culpable that 1 am!” 

What were Louis’s answers to her mother, or her bro¬ 
ther (who both spoke at once), she did not hear. The 
pulses of her head beat almost audibly, and seemed to ex¬ 
clude all other sounds from reaching her ears. She was 
separated from the room by a .slight door only, which, 
standing ajar, discovered his figure to her, as it animatedly 
moved to and fro, while, in a lowered voice, he imparted 
his secret to her mother and brother. 

Ferdinand soon came in, to lead her to the breakfast 
table. “ ])e Montemar is come back,” cried he, “ and 
has so much to tell you !” 

“ He has told you and my mother,” said she, “ and 
that is enough ; I shall soon have no interest in this 
world! ” but the last was only murmured to herself. 
However, she rose; and, leaning on her brother, walked 
steadily and serenely into the next room. 

“ My child,” said the Marchioness, “ we are to pass 
this day at Morewick ; where you will meet Mr. Athclstone, 
and the sweet Cornelia.” 

“ Cornelia! ” murmured Marcella to herself; and, forcing 
a smile, which gleamed like a moonbeam on a flowery grave, 
she gently bowed her head, and took her seat. 
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The Mrirchioness turned from her to Louis ; and oh- 
serviiiu; the deep and ])enetratit)g tenderness with wliich he 
regarded her, she drew near her son, and, while a tear 
started in her eye, whispered him: “ Surely your father 
may withhold the dove of promise, till there be no resting- 
place.” 

Ferdinand saw his mother was affected; and, making 
an excuse to attend her, to consult with Don Garcia, re- 
sjK'cting their proceeding, he took her from the room. 

Marcella was now left alone with Louis. She sat like a 
cold statue. 11 is joyous heart was overclouded at once ; 
and with a slow step he a)>proached her. Her eyes were 
cast down, and fixed on her clasped hands, in which .she 
still held the letter. At that moment, all his love and all 
his agonies lest his impatience had overtasked her tender 
frame, were apparent in his countenance. She looked up, 
and received its full iinj)ort direct upon her heart. The 
confusion in hers, the gasp with which she recalled her 
eyes, and covered them with her hand, proclaimed her 
whole secret to Louis. It wrested from him all his own; 
but not a word found utterance on either side. He was 
at her feet, on his knees, and with the hem of her garment 
pressed to his lips. 

Hut how different was the sentiment, which then ren¬ 
dered him speechless, from tlie tumultuous emotion, which 
had aricsted him in the same position, before Countess 
Altheim ! There, his spirit was divided against itself. 
His reason doubted the admiration of his senses; and a 
racking indecision, checked his wishes and his lips. Here, 
his whole soul consented to the ])erfect love, with which the 
virtues of Marcella had possessed his heart. The passion 
that she inspired, was, like herself, a sacred flame, and lit 
for immortality; and Louis avowed its imperishable na¬ 
ture to himself, even while he struggled for words to fore¬ 
swear it, at the feet of the future nun, for ever. 

Marcella’s faculties, so lately possessed with the idea of 
his devotion to ('ornelia, were all amazement. Surprised 
out of herself, by the look she had momentarily seen ; and 
immediately feeling him at her feet; she became so over¬ 
whelmed by her own consciousness, and his irrepressible 
X 4 . 
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pinotions, that she sliook, almost to the parlinf!; of soul and 
body. 

“ Pardon me. Lady Marcella !” cried he; “ pardon my 
first anil my last disclosure of a sentiment, which, as it has 
no hope, 1 trust, has no sacrilege ! Hut to love all that is 
pure and noble in idea, and not to love its living image, 
was impossible to me. You confirmed me in the virtue I 
might have de.serted ! You consoled me, when the world 
had iibandoned me ! You have, even now, e.xerted your¬ 
self beyond your strength, in compassion to a desperate 
haste, for which 1 durst not assign a cause. 'I'his last 
gooilness, leaves me no longer master of myself. It has 
precipitated me to the avowal of a sentiment, which, in my 
breast, shall never know a second object. ’I’lie hour that 
consigns you to a cloi.ster, seals my he.i''t for ever." 

This w,as spoken with agitated rapidity ; but no answer 
was returned. Marcella felt she had betrayed herself; and 
her horror at this conviction overwhelmed all other con¬ 
siderations. She attempted to rise; he did not venture to 
withhold her. 

“Oh, Lady Marcella!” cried he, “has the irrepressible 
utterance of my gratitude ofteiided you past all pardon ? " 

She had arrived at the door of the inner room, when he 
reiicated the demand, with an anguish of expression she 
could not mistake. Turning round, she faltcringly re- 
jilied, — 

“ I have offended, past all hope of my own pardon!” 

Louis was springing forward. She saw the movement, 
though with still downcast eyes; and putting out her 
hand, with an air of vestal reserve, decisively but gently 
pronounced,—“No more!” and disappeared into the 
room. 

I'he state of his mind was inexplicable to himself. He 
was awe-struck, by her manner. A sentence of perpetual 
silence, seemed to be in those words ! — and yet, the flood 
of happiness which had burst over his whole heart, at tlie 
conviction her first moments of confusion inspired, would 
not be driven back. 

He was standing in this agitated state, when the Mar¬ 
chioness re-entered, followed by Ferdinand and Don Garcia, 
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On jitTCcivinp; that jMaroclIa was not in the room, the 
Marchioness ex|)resseil some alarm at lier (lisa 2 )pearau(.e; 
and, accompanied by the physician, hastened to seek her in 
the adjoininsi; ajiartincnt. 

Ferdinand planced in tlie kindling; face of Ids friend, 
and conjectured better than his mother. lie drew near 
him. 

“ l)i' Montemar,” said he, in a lowered voice, shall 1 
ftuess your meditations ? ” 

“ No, I'Vrdinand ; I would not extend my offence : ami 
yet, you have read me ill, if 1 have been able to hide it 
from you ! 

“And who have you offended, my brother” asked 
Ferdinand, drawing close to him, and in a tone so jieculiar, 
that Louis rapidly re))eatcd, “ My brother ! Bay not 
that word again, or you w ill tmdo me ! ” 

“ ])e Montemar,” returned Ferdinand, “ hope, as 1 liavf 
done, against possibilities ! ” 

Louis’s eyes dcmandetl what he meant ? 

Ferdinand grasped his hand, — “ 1 dare not say more.” 

At that instant the Marchioness re-entered; and, in¬ 
forming Louis that Marcella was ready to set out; in a 
strange, but happy disorder of mind, he left the room, to 
order the horses. 

File two young men jireceded the carriages to More- 
wick ; and during the drive, the Marchioness communi¬ 
cated to her daughter, all that Louis had confided to her, 
resjiecting the cause of his late eagerness to return thither. 
As Marcella listened to the history of his frieiulsliip for 
Duke Wharton; its trials; its sufferings; and now its 
triumph, in the reformation of his friend from all his 
errors, and final restoration as from the grave; her tears 
bore too true a witness to the interest with which she 
hearkened to every ciicumstance that related to him. She 
hardly allowed herself to breathe, during that part of the 
narrative, where her mother jiarticularly enlarged on Cor¬ 
nelia’s cares of the Duke; and repeated the observation of 
Louis, that such cares seemed his friend’s best sanative; 
for, he believed, if any two beings were fitted by Pro- 
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vidence for union, it was the nobly eccentric mind of 
Wharton to the celestial harmony of Cornelia’s. 

“ And the union is not very improbable either,” con¬ 
tinued the Marchioness: “ his former Duchess, (a wife 
only in name,) having been long dead ; and all his former 
prejudices against a renewal of nuptial bonds, being an- 
niliilated by the merits of our De Montemar’s sweet 
cousin.” 

Marcella was too much overwhelmed by the last scene 
between herself and Louis, to remark on these communi¬ 
cations ; and to confess what had passed to her mother, 
was more than lier agitated spirits could then achieve. 
She pleaded the truth, — a severe headach ; and sat si¬ 
lently back in the carriage, till the gates of Morewick 
opened to receive them. 

Louis and Ferdinand, having preceded the travellers 
half an hour, they stood with Mr. Alhelstoiie under the 
j)orch of the hall, to bid them welcome. 

Marcella’s eye instantly fell on the silver-headed Pastor 
of Lindisfarne. He seemed to stand, like the benignant 
saint of Patinos, venerable in years, and reverend in the 
spirit of holiness. He saluted the cheek of the animated 
Marchioness ; but when he jmt out his hand to support 
the advancing steps of Marcella, her knees obeyed the im¬ 
pulse of her heart, and she bent before him, kissing his 
sacred hand. 

“ lUess you! bless you, my child !” said he, laying his 
other hand upon her head. Louis’s ready heart could not 
bear the sight of such a recognition, without a sensibility 
he feared to show; and he vanished into the recesses of 
the hall. The Pastor raised her in his arms, and bearing 
her gently into a room, put her into those of Cornelia, who 
had just embraced the Marchioness. 

Cornelia dared hardly venture to clasp the beautiful 
phantom to her bosom, but tenderly supported her tre¬ 
mulous frame to a sofa, where she gently seated her ; and, 
pressing her soft hand in hers, gazed at her through her 
crowding tears. M’as this fragile being, just hanging like 
a broken lily, between the next breeze and the cold earth; 
was it she who had stood the fearful thunders of Ceuta; 
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who had raised l)er head, amidst the storm of war, to 
stanch the bleeding wounds of Louis de Montemar? to 
cherish Ids life, at the expense of her own ? 

“ ft was 1” cried the full heart of Cornelia to herself; 
and, in inarticulate, but ardent language, she uttered her 
welcome. 

'I'he kindness of her voice drew the last sting from the 
bosom of Marcella. She looked up, and thanked her with 
her eyes. Something passed from them, so powerful, to 
the heart of Cornelia, that she gave way to the impulse of 
the impression ; and, clasping the interesting Spaniard to 
her bosom, imjirinted on her cheek a sister’s kiss. That 
glance of Cornelia’s noble countenance, had struck Mar¬ 
cella with its general resemblance to her cousin’s; and 
,he felt a pledge of something more than the welcome of 
a stranger, in this repeated embrace of Louis’s most be¬ 
loved relative. 

'I’he Marchione.ss acknowledged a father's presence, in 
that of the benign Pastor of Liudisfarne; and she, witli 
I’lTdinand, were making various interesting enquiries re- 
s]iccting Alice and Mrs. Coidngsby, when Louis entered 
the loom, after having introduced Don (iarcia to the Duke. 

(k)rnelia stretched out her hand to him. 

“ Louis,” said she, “ you must make an interest for me 
ill the heart of Lady Marcella, before she secs Alice, whom 
■she will doubly love, foi her own sake, and for Don Fer¬ 
dinand’s.” 

Louis approached, with happy trepidation. What he 
said, was as little to the purpose as it was unheard by 
Marcella, and would have been marvelled at by (lornclia, 
had she not lately found a key in her own bosom, to 
exjdaiu language that had no visible meaning, and certain 
incons’stencies in demeanour, which betrayed all they 
meant to conceal. 
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(niAl'TER XLllL 

A RO.IOUBN of several days, in which other feelings besides 
those of personal wcahnesSj inilncnecd Lady Marcella to 
keep her a))artnicnt, sufficiently restored the whole ])arty, 
to en.ihle them to recommence their journey northward 
without fear of fatigue. 

The skill of the Spanish physician, (who united surgery 
with his medical science,) was so successful with Duke 
AVharton, that he, too, was ])ronounced capable of par. 
taking the removal. A litter conveyed him to a hired 
yacht, which lay at the mouth of the (loquet. This mode 
of travel w'as chosen as the easiest for an invalid in his 
case; and Louis, with Don (iarcia and Lorenzo, were his 
attendants. The wind was fair I'or Lindisfarne; and the 
smooth sea sparkled uniler a bright noonday sun, when 
the little party embarked. 

Mr. Athelstone and Ferdinand accompanied the ladies 
by land. They had set off early in the morning, to travel 
by easy stages, so as to reach the island before night. The 
views were beautiful, and the Marchioness enjoyed com¬ 
paring them with those of Spain ; but Marcella, as well as 
Cornelia, sat unobserving, absorbed in meditation. 

Cornelia had been lieuumbed with horror, when she first 
discovered that the noble invalid whom she had cherished 
as some illustrious foreigner, worthy to be loved by her 
virtuous cousin,—wa, the Duke of Wharton ! Illustrious, 
indeed, in birth, and station, and talents; noble in figure, 
and beloved by her cousin! But the man, of all others 
in the world, whom she had most abhorred for the abuse 
of those faculties, which had been so richly bestowed, and 
BO shamefully abandoned to the worst of purposes. She 
stood aghast at herself, when she found that she now not 
only knew him to be that once reprobated Wharton, but 
that, when he should close his eyes in death, (an event then 
hourly expected,) the world would henceforth be a desert 
to her. 
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It was ill the moment when Mr. Atlielsono flashed it at 
once upon her mind, n-ho was lier gues!, that, as soon as 
tlie venerable man had left her to herself, she exclaimed, 
in the apjony of such a recognition,— 

“ Oh, M'harton ! thy sum is indeed sealed up ! Full of 

vixilimi, (Hill jH'r/Wt III, lu'iiiili/. Tlwu iriixf jirimiirroiiii in 

Ihij ivni/x, friiiii the iliii/ t/ioii iriixt rrmted, iiiilil iuiquit;/ 
mix fiiiiiiil III lliir. Ami miir tlin/ ilriiw thr xmiril iiyiiiiixt 
till' limiit;/ Ilf till/ irixftiiiii. Tlivi/ liifde tlnj hrii/litiiexx, mid 
liriiiil itinni till/ i/liii'!/ to tlw iixtn'x of' tlif ijriii r ! ” 

And who daic Ian,out over such a grave? There is no 
symiiathy for her, who deplores a dishonoured name. There 
IS no [lity for her, wlio weeps that the trail('r is no more. 
She must glide by stealth to that lonely tomb. Her tears 
intisl tall in .solitude on the trackless jiath ; and, when 
lying on the neglected sod, theie she may cry to Him 
alone, who.se eye is over all, te pity and to pardon eiiiiig 
in.an ! 

And so, Hdiarton!” exclaimed she, “ 1 will lament 
.md ])r,iy for the,'!” 

Hut, when her uncle informed her that this once oflend- 
ing and de]neeated M'harton now regretted, with religious 
contrition, the transgrc.ssions of his youth; the severest 
pangs in her bosom were laid to rest; and she resumed, 
what she believed her last duties about the dying patient, 
with a chastised tetiderness; as soothing as it Wiis pure 
from any earthly senlhnetit. 

t\'hcn her cares, aiid the will of Providence, recalled 
him fioni the brink of the grave to till the cheering jiroinises 
of a sjieedy recovery; then .she remembered what he had 
been, and armed herself tigainst the external graces of his 
jierson, by reci'llccting the snares they had been to his 
virtties. 'J'he enchantments of his conversation, and the 
subduing influeticc of his mute gratitude; his eloquent 
looks, and often implied love, she shut from her heart, by 
recalling the various reported instances of his former de¬ 
lusions over man and woman. In the dignity of un.sullied 
virtue, she often strengthened herself by inwardly repeat¬ 
ing,— “ M'harton, thy former sins must be thy temporary 
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jiunislimont; and my present weakness the lasting scourge 
of mine! ” 

Marcella’s meditations were less painful than Cornelia’s : 
for the object of her thoughts was spotless as her own 
purity. Tltere was no torture in her retrospections, except¬ 
ing the conviction, that Louis now knew the secret which 
she had hoped to have carried inviolate from all hut her 
mother, to the grave. How could she again raise her eyes 
in his pre.scncc, when he was so sensible he divided lier 
thoughts with the heaven to which he knew she was 
dedicated ? But it was modesty, not shame, which caused 
her virgin heart to tremble within her. If she had been 
betrayed into love, the object was one, whom all she revered, 
delighted to honour! anil that he had avowed she was 
dearest to him, though as a being passed beyond the skies, 
was a balm, she could not deny to herself, that was then 
busy at her heart, healing cvei^ wound. 

“ Louis!” often .sighed she inwardly; “ in those skies 
we shall meet, and be as one! ” 

The reception of the Jiarty at Limlisfarne, was that of 
the re-union of dear and long-acquainted friends. Airs. 
C’oningshy and the Marchioness met, with the frank cor¬ 
diality of persons who already held that connection which 
the marriage of their children would confirm. Alice was 
bathed in tears, when her future second mother folded her 
to her breast, and put her hand into the rapturous grasp of 
Ferdinand. Marcella was greeted with equal kindness ; 
and Mrs. Conitigsby herself drew the old abbot’s ebony 
couch into the circle for the accommodation of her gentle 
guest. Peter, the grey-headed butler, placed its cushions 
with assiduous care; and as Marcella thanked him in the 
English language, but in the Spanish custom stretched out 
her hand to him, he kissed it respectfully, and prayed God 
to bless her! 

Tea was soon prepared in that room, where Ferdinand 
had first beheld the lovely sisters; and compared their un. 
sophisticated beauties with those of more worldly charms. 
He was then a despairing wretch; he was now a happy 
lover! The same moon seemed shedding her silver light 
through the feadiery shrubs at the window. 'I'he evening 
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was chill with all its brightness ; and a fire hlazed, as before, 
miller the (lothic inantel-jiiece. The cat and the dog were 
also there ; and the venerable Pastor completed the picture 
of delighted incinory. He sat by the side of the glowing 
hearth, smiling in conscious piety, as, with one hand leaning 
on the couch of Marcella, he addressed her with all the 
tenderness of a parent. The Marchioness conversed ani¬ 
matedly with Mrs. Camingshy. Ilis own Alice was at that 
moment dispensing the fragrant tea, in the very china 
from which he had drank it three years ago ! Cornelia wa.s 
by her side, enjoying, with a fond sister’s delight, the 
perfect happiness of this evening’s re-union. 

When the tea-eipiipage was withdrawn, and they all 
drew into little groups, the artless Alice exclaimed, “ Oh, 
how I wish Louis were here ! ” 

“ I wish so, too,’’ rejoined Ferdinand, in the same af¬ 
fectionate tone ; and, glancing at his si.ster, she had heard 
the tender ajiostrophe, and her kindling checks bore witness 
that she shaied its sentiment. 

Cornelia sighed; for slu; thought, “ who is there, that 
would wish for M’harton ? ” 

She was near Marcella; and Marcella understanding 
whose image w’as in that invisible sign, almost unconsciously 
pressed the hand of her new friend, and softly whispered, 
“And the Huke, too! " Cornelia's blush was now more 
vivid than Marcella’s; and it was accompanied by a glow 
of gratitude to her, which shed a distant gleam on him, she 
before shrunk at remembering. His idea, then, was not 
so obscured to the eye of virtue, hut that Marcella, — the 
all ])ure and saintly Marcella, could think of him at that 
moment with the approbation of a wish ! 

The embrace with which the two friends parted at night, 
told much of this, without the agency of words. 

'J'liat night, when all else in the family were gone to 
rest, Mr. Athelstone imparted to Mrs. Coningsby the whole 
history of Wharton ; from the commencement of his friend¬ 
ship with Louis, to the time of his being found by him 
wounded and dying in the herdsman’s hut. 

Wlien she listened to the explanation of his most sus¬ 
picious, and even hostile, proceedings against her nephew; 
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when she wa.s told the dangers he had exposed himself to, 
to shield that nephew; atul considered his generous for¬ 
bearance with regard to lli))perda ; when she com])rchen(led 
all his late exertions for the reputation of tlie one, and tlie 
rights of the other; she was in an ecstasy of amazenient, 
and, with all the usual ardour of her nature, exclaimed — 
“ How is such a man to be sufficiently admiri'd ! How 
can he ever he repaid for such unexampled friendship ? ” 

“ By Hun, who is the tdiastener of hearts!" returned 
the Pastor ; “ by Him, who brings men through tribulalion, 
to the knowledge of Himself; and from the struggle of 
repentance, to a new being here and hereafter I — 1 vHl 
rrpiti/, saith the Lord. 'J'hcrefore, dear (latbcrini', Duke 
H'harton, in life or death, is in h.ands whose recompense is 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

The next day rose in storms. 'I'hc sky was covered with 
clouds, flying before the wind in infinite volumes of rolling 
blackness. The sea raged .against the beetling reeks of 
Lindisfirne, as if it menaced the existence of the island ; 
and the fishers, who had prepareil their little barks all 
■ along the beach, for embarkation at the dawn, were seen 
on every side, drawing them ashore, to prevent the mis¬ 
chief which threatened such small craft from the beating 
of the waves. 

Some that had been more adventurous, and set forth 
during the night, notwithstanding the warning elements, 
met the fate their more prudetit comrades averted; and 
IVter came in, to take away the almost untasted breakfast, 
with the melancholy tidings, that the wreck of several 
boats had been dashed on shore. 

Mr. Athelstonc anticipated a sad summons from many a 
bereft family in his flock; and his own anxious fears for 
tlie yaclit that carried his beloved nephew, unfolding to 
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him the apprehensions in every breast around him, he 
gently reproved the old man for bringing in the reports of 
the hour, to wound the tender spitits of invalids; and, 
glancing at Marcella, who had turned her deathlike face 
away, he piously ejaculated — 

“ But, the Lord makes darkness his secret place! His 
pavilion round about him is dark water, and thick clouds 
cover him. But at tlie brightness of his presence, the 
clouds shall be removed, and he shall take them who trust 
in him, out of many w'aters! ” 

Cornelia rose from her seat, and withdrew. And when 
the increase of the storm became too intolerable tor Mar¬ 
cella to endure with any a])parent tranquillity, she, too, left 
the abbot’s chair, and, putting her unsteady hand upon the 
arm of her mother, hardly sustained herself out of the 
room. 

The sky was red on the horizon, as if dyed in blood, 
and the lurid clouds, tumbling over each other, like an 
ujiward sea of molten fire, roared in the blast, amid the 
thundering of the waves below; which dashed their boil¬ 
ing surges, in mountainous and foaming heaps, against the 
stupendous cliffs of the opposite shore. 

Mr. Athelstone and Ferdinand were both on different 
parts of the rock, each with his telescope in his hand, 
looking afar for the only objeet which now jtossessed their 
thoughts. But a furious tornado of sleet and rain, accom. 
panied with thunder and lightning, and a darkness at 
noonday black as midnight, shrouded them at once; while 
the redoubling tempest, which burst forth above and be¬ 
neath, seemed to shake the old rocks of Lindisfarne to their 
foundations. 

At the fearful concussion, which appeared to the inha¬ 
bitants of the I’astorage like the awful summons on the 
judgment-day, Marcella threw herself on the bosom of her 
mother, and murmured, “ Louis!” till her swooning voice 
was heard no more. 

Cornelia was alone, and fell from her knees, prostrate on 
the floor. She was found in that position, and insensible 
as her friend, when Alice ran into tlie room in the agony 
vot. II. V 
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of her fears; and her screams brought their terrified mother 
into the same apartment. 

Mr. Athelstoue’s look-out of utter hopelessness, was suc¬ 
ceeded by the now doubly afflicting duty of visiting and 
consoling the widows ami the orphans, which the present 
horrors had rendered dependent on his spiritual comfort. 
More than one drowned body was carried before him, into 
the sorrowing cottage which had once been its lioinc; and, 
after he had soothed the wretched inhabitants, with “ the 
hope which is to comehe took his way to the Pastorage, 
to prepare his own family for the dreadful catastrophe to 
its happiness, which, he did not doubt, that night, or the 
next morning, would unfold. 

Ferdinand would not relinquish his more cheering ex¬ 
pectations, till despair should appear before him, in the 
lifeless bodies of his friends. 

Noon, and evening, and approaching night, were only 
marked, to the lately so happy J’astorage, now the house of 
mourning, by the fits of the storm. Marcella lay speech¬ 
less in her mother’s arms, but no longer disguising the 
condition of her heart. And the Marchioness, in more 
audible anguish, wrung her hands over her, frequently ex¬ 
claiming— 

“ Oh, most unholy island! Would to God we had 
never seen its rocks! Marcella! my child, my child! 
Still live for your fond mother.” 

Mr. Athelstone knew that this terrific hour of suspense, 
was not the time to do more than repeat his first injunc¬ 
tions to hope, even while they feared ; and to trust in the 
preserving power, or the support, of Him, who alike com¬ 
manded the great deep, and the firm land. 

None in the island slept that tremendous night, but 
those whose eyes die surge had closed, never to wake 
again till time should be no more. Mr. Athelstone remained 
alone in his study, composing himself for the task he 
dreaded the morning would call upon him to fulfil; or 
walking to and fro, struggling with the human affections, 
which unmanned all his resignation, when he pictured the 
lifeless body of his beloved Louis, weltering in the furious 
waves. 
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“ Oh, my cliild!” crii’il he, “ was it for this, that all 
those endowments were bestowed?—that all these trials 
have been sustained ? ” 

But he checked the rebellious grief, that channelled his 
venerable cheeks with tears ; and bowing before Him, whose 
gracious providence he preached, he exclaimed,—“ Not 
iny will, but thine, be done ! I asked of Thee life for him, 
and honour; but Thou hast given him immortality, and 
glory, even for ever ! ” 

Whilst the good man was in the depths of these devo¬ 
tions, the violence of the storm gradually subsided, and a 
stillness horrid to meditation succeeded. It was a pause 
in nature, that seemed to declare the work of destruction 
was accomplished, and the destroying agents might repose. 

The dawn slowly broke, and found the pious man with 
his Bible before him. A suppressed bustle sounded from 
the hall. He started from his seat, and, entering the inter, 
veiling room, met Ferdinand with his clothes and hair 
dripping, having neither hat nor cloak; but joy was in his 
countenance. 

“ 'They are safe !” cried he : “ my father and Sir An¬ 
thony bring the good tidings ! The yacht is safe! 

The Pastor bent his silvered hcail, for a moment, on the 
shoulder of Ferdinand, and the holy man’s sacred response 
ascended to heaven. When he looked up, the Marquis 
Santa Ouz and Sir Anthony were in the room ; and they 
replied to Ids grateful questions, by informing him, in 
detail, of what the following is a brief account. 

The Marquis, and the Baronet, had met at the young 
King’s levee. 'They mutually recognised each other; and 
when their respective businesses in London were finished, 
they agreed to return together to Lindisfarne. 'The tempest 
which produced such calamitous eflFects at sea, had extended 
itself to the land; and the travellers encountering its worst 
fury in the road near Bamborough, the Baronet had deemed 
it prudent to proceed to the Castle, and remain there till 
the state of the weather would allow a boat to cross without 
risk. 

During the night, and in the greatest press of the storm, 
he heard a gun of distress. A beacon always burnt on what 
V 2 
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was called the beltane-tower of the castle; but on the pre. 
sent intimation of some ship in danger, he ordered other 
lights to be lit on a promontory which shot farther into the 
sea. Ilis life-boat also was despatched to the assistance of 
the vessel. It came up with her in the crisis of her fate; 
“ and the result was,” cried Sir Anthony, “ she was hauled 
safely into the Castle-creek.” 

“ And her freight,” rejoined the Marquis, “ was Sir 
Anthony’s old friend, and our dear De Montemar!” 

“ Oh, Providence!” piously exclaimed the Pastor, “ how 
measureless ought to be our gratitude to Thee!” 

“ It shall he registered on ihose very rocks!” cried the 
Baronet. “ When Loui^ blessed those well-known lights 
of Bamhorough, the act of gratitude struck at once upon 
his mind, to make those towers, for ever, a beacon and a 
refuge from the waves ! And they shall be so ! ” added the 
Baronet, solemnly striking his hand upon his breast, “ so 
help me. Heaven!”* 

The news was soon spread throughout the house. And 
when Mr. Athelstone returned from imparting it to the 
two chambers of the deepest anxiety, it was with the grate¬ 
ful tears of both Cornelia and Mareella, wel upon his ve¬ 
nerable cheeks, that he re-entered the room 

He found that Ferdinand, who was now gone to throw 
off his wet garments, had never been within the whole 
night; but had passed it in traversing the island from rock 
to rock, vainly listening to the roaring ocean ; and gazing 
through the darkness, for what he feared he should never 
see again. He was the first object, the crossing boat of 
Sir Anthony saw on the western cliffs of Lindisfarne. 
Ferdinand had descried the little vessel at a distance; and, 
hastening down to see what it contained, he recognised his 
father, and soon was told the joyful tidings which had sent 
it so early across the strait. 

The perils which the yacht had weathered, were not to 
be described ; and the Duke was so exhausted in conse¬ 
quence, Don Garcia would not allow him to attempt the 
island, until he had taken some repose. 

* All who are acquainted with the northern qoast, know that such has Jong 
been the use of Bamborough CabUe. 
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Cornelia was too much shaken by her late mental suf¬ 
fering, to be yet able to leave her room ; but her indulgent 
mother had now read all her soul; and, dwelling witli de¬ 
light on the regenerated mind of the Duke, Cornelia heard 
her pronounce a full approval of their mutual love. 

“No, no,” replied (.'ornelia; “1 loved him in my 
weakness. I feel my sin, and would resist it.” 

Mrs. Coningsby wept over her daughter; and, in the be¬ 
nevolent spirit of Him who said, “ Neither do 1 condemn 
thee: go, and sin no more !” she combated all her agitated 
arguments, against uniting her fate with the person, whom 
she confessed to be dearest to her in the world. 

“ My mother !” said Cornelia, “ am 1 not commanded, 
—in some cases, to cut oft' my right hand 1 would do 
it now." 

“ In what cases entpiired the tender parent. 

“ In those which might separate me from my <luty to¬ 
wards my Creator.” 

“ But be careful to distinguish! ” replied her mother; 
“ ask yourself, what duty you will transgress, in becoming 
the wife of a man, whose errors have been expiated by re¬ 
pentance ; and whose reformation has been proved, by his 
conduct towards the memory of the Duke of llipperda, and 
his zeal for the rights of his son. I leave you, my Cor¬ 
nelia, to ponder on these things. Be merciful to yourself, 
anu just to Duke Wharton, and Heaven will bless the sen¬ 
tence of your heart!" 


CHAPTER XLV. 

In the evening, when every breeze was calm, and “ the 
bright-haired sun was making a golden set,” the Marquis 
Santa Cruz sat alone with his daughter. Their conference 
was long; and the communications so amazing to Marcella, 
tliat she faintctl withbxcess of surprise and bappiiiess. The 
Y 3 
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Marquis told her, he had gone on a double errand to Rome. 
Ho loved Louis dc Montemar, as his own son ; and his 
irrepressible tenderness for Marcella, was now not only 
sanctioned by her father’s heart, but by his conscience! 

She was just recovering to perfect recollection, and 
shedding the tears of her unutterable feelings in the bosom 
of her happy ])arcnt, when Lorenzo entered, to summon 
the Marquis below. 

Mr. Alliclstone had feared to agitate her, by an abriq)! 
annunciation of the arrival of his nephew, but the apjiear- 
ance of Lorenzo, who had been the com]>anion of his perilous 
voyage, was enough ; and in the same s])eechlcss gratitude, 
she pressed her father’s hand to her lips, as he rose to 
obey the call. 

'rhe Marchioness and Mrs. (loningsby, and all of the 
family, excepting Cornelia and Marcella, were in the sitting- 
room when the Marquis entered, 'i'he Dube still lay on 
the litter, on which he had been brought on shore ; and he 
was looking around, with a melancholy smile, on the rap¬ 
turous greetings with which every body met his friend, 
'riiey were the sacred trans|)orts of dear, domestic kindred ; 
where all was pure, and full of innoxious pleasure. 

“ 1 never had a family!” said he to himself, “ and yet 
I have seen, and felt trans]»orts!—and may tlicir memory 
])erish! ” cried he, in the same inward voice, “ for no¬ 
thing hut selfish ])assions were there.” 

Mrs. Coningsby approached the Huke, and welcomed 
him with her accustomed hospitable grace. Kvery one had 
now something of the same import to say to him ; all but 
Alice, and she still continued to view from a distance, this 
formidable Wharton, whom she had so often dcsignateil 
under the alarming a])pellatives of hideous, wicked, and 
<letestable. (kunclia had, as frequently as herself, given 
him these abhorring epithets ; and that Cornelia should 
now be as much infatuated with him, as had ever been their 
cousin Louis, Alice could not consider as the least enormity 
of his heart. 

The Duke caught a glimpse of her, as she hovered 
behind the chair of her mother. He was then gaily talk, 
ing to Ferdinand ; but he started from the subject, and, 
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begged Mrs. ConingsV)y to present liim to her youngest 
daughter. Mrs. Coningsby took her hand, and drew her 
reluctant steps towards him. 

“ Sweet lady,” said he, with a gentle seriousness passing 
over his face, “ you are the sister of iny la-st henefaetress, 
and all of my heart that I can si>are from her virtues I lay 
at the feet of yours !” 

There w'as a melody and a charm in these tenderer tones 
of his voice, the effect of which astonished Alice; for, 
feeling as if she had heard the voice of truth itself, she lin¬ 
gered to hear him speak again, though she only answered 
him by a silent curtesy. Ferdinand observed the sudden 
change ; and, repeating his smile more archly to the Duke, 
whispered — 

“ 1 shall be jealous of that vox amantis: or teach me 
your note.” 

“ Ap])ly to her sister,” replied M'harton, turning liis 
brightening countenance towards ajiproaching steps in the 
adjoining room. The careless hilarity of his features 
vanished at once, and gave place to an agitated sensibility, 
that sufficiently showed, if his voice were the organ of ten¬ 
derness, the power itself tlwelt in his heart. He half rose 
from the sofa, to which he had been removed from the 
litter; and Louis, with an emotion not less apparent, 
started towards the opening door. 

(lornelia, who had taken her resolution, came into the 
room alone; and was advancing, with a modest dignity, 
towards the returned ])arty: but h.er step wuis hasty, as her 
eye instantly fell on her beloved cousin, and all the dangers 
he had just escaped rushed at once upon her heart. Mar¬ 
cella entered at that moment, leaning on her mother, and 
looked confusedly round. She also saw the oliject dearest 
to her; but she durst not allow her eye to rest there. 
The same glance showed her (lornelia ; and, being near 
her, unknowing what she did, she threw herself into her 
arms. 

But the soul's unutterable language was not confined to 
the bosoms of those two conscious friends. In the same 
moment (Cornelia’s hand wjis pressed to the lips of Whar¬ 
ton, and Marcella’s*to those of Louis. 'They knew whose 

Y 4 
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lips were there ; and, for that moment, they did not recall 
the hands so transiently blest. 

The Marquis raised his daughter from the neck of her 
friend ; and, having embraced her himself, as she leaned on 
his bosom, put her baud again into that of Louis, and, 
pressing them together, “There, my children !" said he; 
receive a father’s blessing, as you conthiue to love each 
other, and are worthy of this providence of God 1” 

Marcella fell on the breast of her lover; and Louis bore 
her in his enraptured arms into the next room, to the ex¬ 
tended ones of her mother. 

Mr. Athclstone hail not stood mutely by, during this 
blameless eloquence of nature; but, in the moment of the 
Marquis separating his daughter from Cornelia, he clasped 
the hands of Wharton and Cornelia in his, and .said, in a 
low and impressive voice, “ Though he has lain in ashes, 
yet he shall have wings like a dove! And, against what the 
Lord hath purified, who shall dare make an exception !” 

Cornelia trembled every where, but in her steadfast 
heart. She could not witlidraw her hand, or speak ; and 
Wliarton softly whispered, “ Oh, my Cornelia ! what that 
sacred hand has joined together, let not thy voice put 
asunder !” With the words, he gently glided a ring from 
his own finger upon hers; and firmly adde<l, “We have 
met to part no more!" 

She sighed convulsively, and her head fell upon the 
shoulder of her Pastor-uncle. He had seen the ring ; and, 
]>ressing her to his breast, tenderly rejoined, “ Be to him, 
my Cornelia, as a lam]) to his paths; and, at the resurrec¬ 
tion of the just, he will be to you as the sun at noonday, 
increasing your glory by the brightness of his light! ’’ 

She put the hand of her uncle, which again clasped hers 
and the Duke’s, to her lips; and her tears were left on 
Wharton’s in die action. “ Oh, the bliss of virtue, and of 
virtuous love! ’’ exclaimed he to himself, as he dried them 
with a fervent kiss. 

Those tears relieved her oppressed bosom—oppressed by 
the love she bore him — oppressed by the boundless and 
precious disclosure of his, and with her determination to 
inflict a penalty on each. She raised her head from Mr. 
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Athelstone’s breast; and, turning upon Wharton, with a 
look which betrayed all the tenderness of her soul, while 
she declared her final sentiments, she gently but steadily 
said — 

“ ] do not return you your ring; it shall go with me to 
my grave. But I was weak, and you know it. I must 
redeem myself to you, and to the world, by not giving you 
this hand, until a year’s probation at least. When you are 
far from me and the precepts of my uncle, your conduct 
must prove to all that his niece gives herself to the virtuous 
as well as to the charming Duke Wharton ! ” She uttered 
the last epithet with a tearful smile; but she would hear of 
no change in her resolution ; and as it was dictated by the 
truest principles of love and honour, Wharton was at last 
prevailed on by her approving uncle to acquiesce. 

This scene passed without any other auditor than them¬ 
selves ; for when Mr. Athelstone first perceived the great 
agitation of his niece, he had made a sign to her mother to 
draw the rest of the party into another apartment. 

A fortnight’s tranquil residence at tlie Pastorage, com¬ 
posed the whole circle into that “ sober certainty of waking 
bliss” which no language can describe; but happy are they 
who understand it by the knowledge of experience! Cor¬ 
nelia was, however, proof against the supplications of that 
voice, which, she tremblingly believed, might charm an 
angel from its orb; and, finding her inflexible in her vir¬ 
tuous resolution, the Duke determined to relieve his English 
friends of his dangerous presence, a few days before the 
celebration of their nuptials. He meant to sail direct from 
Lindisfarne to the nearest foreign port; tlience proceed to 
Spain; and there enter on the probation which, he trusted, 
would end with the year, by the re-union of the whole party 
at Paris, where Santa Cruz was appointed ambassador, and 
his children had promised to rejoin him. 

The Duke’s wounds were healed, and a pause stood in 
every happy heart at the near prospect of his departure. He 
was trying his last entreaties for a shorter term of separ¬ 
ation, when a stranger was unguardedly introduced by one 
of the undeF-servants, and it proved to be an officer from 
the Secretary of State. Wharton was sitting in a distant 
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recess witli Cornelia when he entered; and the instant 
bustle in the room, with some words that dropped from Mr. 
Athelstone respecting the Duke, so alarmed her, that, turn¬ 
ing in agony towards him, she fainted on his breast. 

The Duke was under the same imjiression with herself; 
and, relinquishing her, in some agitation, to her mother, 
walked calmly towards the group in the room ; while the 
other ladies assisted Mrs. Coningsby to bear her insensible 
daughter from the expected trying scene. 

But such was not the import of the messenger, fie was 
a younger brother of General Stanhope, and brought 
favourable despatches. Some were dictated by the King 
himself, and others by his ministers. Part informed the 
Marquis de Montemar, that his Majesty had received from 
the Empress of Germany an exoneration of all that had 
been alleged against him at her court. A favourite mistress 
of Count Routemberg, in her dying moments, had declared 
the whole conspiracy of the Count and otlicrs against Rij)- 
perda and his son ; and the Empress now made the only 
atonement in her power to the memory of the one and the 
lionour of the other, by thus clearing the Marquis de Mon¬ 
temar in the eyes of his present sovereign. 

Her royal kinsman noticed also the accounts he had re¬ 
ceived from Gibraltar, of Louis’s disinterested conduct, as 
a son and a Protestant, and a freeborn descendant of one 
of the most ancient families in England. These virtues, the 
gracious monarch added, should have an adequate reward. 
Extraordinary disintere.stedness could only be repaid by 
something of the same character ! 

By such a disinterestedness did this noble representative 
of the long line of British kings, uniting the royal blood 
of Scotland and of England in the bosom of George of 
Brunswick, rivet the loyalty of Louis de Montemar to the 
country of his maternal ancestors ! Certain well-informed 
agents of the crown, had lodged private information with 
the secretary of state, that Philip Duke of Wharton was 
secreted at Lindisfarne. But the same agents had also re¬ 
ported the calamitous circumstances which had thrown him 
under that protection ; and the King, knowing the friend¬ 
ship which had subsisted between thoMarquis de Monte- 
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mar and the outlawed Duke; for the sake of De Montemar’s 
virtues and approved loyalty, now transmitted to him a 
free pardon to his friend: an amnesty that re-invested 
him with his former right, as a British Peer and Land, 
holder! 

“’Tis well!” answered the Duke, with a kindling 
cheek; “ I accept the amnesty, that I may now witness the 
nuptials of my friend in the face of day ; and that, here¬ 
after, my Cornelia need not shrink from giving her hand 
to a man under sentence of the scaffold! But, for my 
rights as a British Peer, I derived them from the House of 
Stuart, and will not hold their possession by the sale of 
my honour. (Jeorge of Brunswick may be the people’s 
King; James Stuart is mine ! I give what 1 claim. And, 
while your Sovereign reigns in their hearts, 1 shall not dis¬ 
pute his possession. Meanwhile, Saint-Germains is my 
country, — though my sword may sleep in its scabbard ! ” 

There was no voice in that room to expostulate against 
principle; and the messenger himself, who was a soliher, 
anil a man of honour, venerating the same, though it 
pointed differently from his own, merely answered ; — 

“ Permit me, Duke, to explain the mistake of those, 
who suppose that the throne of Great Britain came to the 
House of Brunswick, not by the right of blood, but by 
virtue of an act of parliament. George the First was de¬ 
scended from a daughter of James the First; and the Act 
of Settlement neither creates nor confers any new right, but 
only confirms that which was inherent in the House of 
Brunswick upon the exclusion of the Papist branch of the 
royal line. To assert the contrary, is to subvert the ancient 
constitution ; and, from an hereditary, to turn this into an 
elective monarchy.” 

The Duke smiled, and bowed. 

“ 'Phis is an intricate question, and I am not the man 
to dispute its consequence. However, happy is the prince 
whose throne is so well founded, that it may he disputed 
whether it rests mijst on his birthright, or his people’s 
will! ” 

With this remark he quitted the room ; and, leaving 
all other thoughts but those of love and gratitude behind 
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him, hastened to the spot where he hoped to find her, 
whose arms had never closed on him, till she thought he 
could receive no other comforter. 

Louis had left the room in the midst of Mr. Stanhope’s 
conversation with his friend, to relieve the alarm of his 
cousin. Wharton met him at the door of t.'ornelia’s 
chamber, where she was resting from the awful inter¬ 
changes of her feelings, on the breast of her mother. 
Louis pressed the hand of his friend as he passed him. 

“ You will find her," said he, “ all your own !” 

But in this, even her cousin, who best knew the move¬ 
ments of her soul, was mistaken. 

Cornelia suffered the grateful, the happy Wharton, to 
fold her to his heart, in the sacred emotion of a meeting, 
redeemed as from the grave ; for, when they parted a few 
minutes before, the scaffold appeared to each the scene of 
their next separation, and the world to come, where they 
could only meet again! But Cornelia remained firm to her 
first resolution. 

Mr. Stanhope did not pass that day only, with the 
Pastor and his interesting household ; he remained to wit¬ 
ness the most heartfelt ceremony, that ever took idace in 
the little humble church, which had succeeded the once 
magnificent abbey of Lindisfarne. 

The double marriages of their beloved Louis and Alice 
were to be solemnised there; and every fisherman’s hut 
sent forth its inmates, to honour the holy ceremony. 

The stars of many orders might have glared on the noble 
breast of Wharton, as he followed the happy group under 
the rustic archway; but he chose only the badge of the 
Carter. It was bestowed on him by James Stuart, when 
three of the greatest kings in Europe signed a league for 
his support; and it was the Duke's pride, doubly to ac¬ 
knowledge the prince that bestowed it, by wearing it now, 
in the utter despair of his fortunes. 

Louis looked so like his former self, in the brightness of 
unclouded happiness, that every lip moved in rapturous 
blessings as he passed; and so great was the acclaim of the 
honest fishermen, around this their often venturous com¬ 
panion, and ever darling master •, that fio sense was left ui- 
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occupied to bestow a glance on tlie waving plumes of Fer¬ 
dinand, though many a benison followed the downcast looks 
of his blushing Alice. 

Mr. Athelstonc stood on the steps of the altar. He 
began—and he finished the holy ceremony, which was to 
bind so many faithful hearts into one interest, in this 
world, and in the tiext. And when he consigned the mar¬ 
ried pairs to the benediction of their parents, (in the hght 
of one of whom, stood Sir Anthony Athelstone,) he raised 
his devout hands, and solemnly pronounced the general 
blessing. 

Cornelia wept in sisterly congratulation on Alice’s bosom; 
and when she relinquished her to the enraptured Ferdinand, 
her sweetest tears dropped on the shoulder of the no less 
happy Marcella. Wharton’s arm supported the agitated 
frame of his future bride, while he clasped his friend’s 
hand in his, with a felicitation that knew no utterance. 
Mr. Athelstone looked on the kindred group, with the feel¬ 
ings of a parent; and piously exclaimed,— 

“ Oh, how amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lord of 
Hosts! For here, mercy and truth are met together. 
Righteousness and j)cace have kissed each other!” 

On the succeeding morning, a yacht appeared in the 
little bay of Lindisfarne; the streamers were floating on 
the wind towards the Callic shore. AFhartou came from 
his room, ready for his voyage. He was elaa])cd to every 
affectionate heart. Louis held him to his, as if he should 
grow there. “ Rettirn, return, my friend!” cried he, “and 
complete my ha;)piness I” 

“ But for thee, Cornelia,” said the Duke, in a stifled 
voice, as he pressed her to bis bo.som — 

“ Your happiness, as well as mine,” cried she, “ com¬ 
pels the sacrifice. Another year, and, dearest Wharton! 
instead of my going to seek my affianced husband in a 
foreign land, he may come to claim me in the haU of my 
fathers!” 

Another year rolled round; but the bark which bore 
Duke Wharton away, never returned to the island of_Lin¬ 
disfarne. A low stone rises in the church of the Bernar- 
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dines at Tarragona: there his name may be read; and 
there a record may yet be seen, in the old chancel of 
the monastery, noting the visit of a devout stranger to 
the relics below ; and the endowment of an asylum for 
penitents, dedicated to the memory of Philip Duke of 
Wharton. 


THE END. 
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